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Success is, or it ought to be, an incentive to perseverance, for success like 
all otlier earthly good, is, at the best, but an approximation. Pupil- 
teacbers can readily uniierstand this. There will not be one amongst tliose 
who succeed well at tbe EsamioBlion, who will not after first excitement 
subsides, rcSect that he might in som.e subjects bave succeeded better. 
Even if he succeed beyond bia expectation, be will not be quite satisfied U 
with himself: he will regret opportuaities lost or not improved as they^ 
might bave been, and he will probably console himself with the determina^ 
lion to commence the next stage of liis career mth more energy, and toM 
continue it more perseveriugly. Tbe ntiost successful will not be able to I 
avoid a doubt — transient though it may be — as to the future. He may I 
even fear that liis progress will not ket;p puce with his reasonable aspira- 
tions. Yet, withal, he may he truly thankful Lhut the past has been s< 
propitious, and cheerfully hope tbit it may be regarded as an earnest of 
tbe future. 

We are fortunate in our connexion with those who can so fully aympa 
tbize with us in the performance of the pleasurable duty which i 
Tolves upon us, namely, that of bringing our year's labour to a close, hf^ 
prefatory remarks to our third volume. 

We are not satisfied with ourselves, but we have succeeded to the ft 
extent of our anticipations. We are not aware that we have lost any lirieads 1 
except by death, we are assured that we bave gained many, who have 
rendered us service for wiiich we cannot be too thankful. Our periodical 
has certainly not deteriorated in any respect. How far it has improved _ 
we must leave to its friends and supporters to decide. 

It were mere affectation to deny that the PrriL Tcacheb has increased^ 
and is still increasing, in interest und usefulness ; to deny it were to diii 
injustice to those who have so materially assisted us in our endeavours to 
render it what we wish it to be. Still we are not satisfied, we perceive 
clearly that there is considerable room for improvements ; and those Im- 
p-ovements are, we believe, not only desirable but practicable also. 

Our desures for progress und improvement are the best guarantees tbaftfl 
aar next volume will be superior to this. 




iv. PREFACE. 

We have to thank our friends not only for the assistance which they 
have rendered to us by their contributions, but for their many encouraging 
letters, and for their kind indulgence in various ways. The difficulty of 
pleasing thousands of readers, who, although engaged in the same profession, 
are to some extent necessarily disunited by denominational differences, 
party prejudices, national jealousies, and other causes, has been recognized 
by our young friends in a manner which is well worthy of imitation by those 
who pretend to greater knowledge of men and things. 

"We have striven, and we shall still strive, to promote good feeling 
amongst Teachers of all grades and of all denominations. Editorially 
speaking, we recognize no denominational party, or national differences. 
In fact, amongst those whom we esteem most highly are those from whom, 
on some points — and those of primary importance too — we most widely 
-differ. 

Our endeavours to be of use to Pupil-teachers have, during the past 
year, been eminently successful. Every month we have received letters 
which have been as gratifying to us as the most valuable pubhc testimonial 
<jould be. Indeed, more so ; for many subscribe to a public testimonial at the 
instigation of others, whilst individual and spontaneous acknowledgments 
of the services which we have been enabled to render, are more convincing 
proof that they are something more than mere compliments. 

Many of our warmest friends will, ere our next volume be commenced, 
oease to be numbered amongst Pupil-teachers, but we smcerely hope that 
they will still keep up their connexion with us. We are sure that those 
whose term of apprenticeship is unexpired, will influence those who join 
their ranks to support the Pupil -Teacher in every way in their pow^er. 

To the numerous school-managers, masters, and mistresses, who have 
oo-operated with us, and encouraged us during the past year, we return 
our sincerest acknowledgments ; and we are sure that we may thank them 
on behalf of the Pupil* teachers also. It is no small satisfaction to us to 
find that the friends of those for whom our publication is especially 
designed, not only approve, but also make known their approval of out 
manner of conducting our little work. 

Once more we thank our many friends ; we congratulate them on our 
success, and most sincerely we wish them ** A merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year." 

London, December, 1860. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

EiGiDER, a. Happy New Year to you, whoever you are, whatever yea are, 
and wherever you are ! Tiiia is the first time that vrt, in our present 
capacity, have had the pleasure of thus saluting you; nevertheless, with 
all the cordiality of hale old Friendship, we congratulate yon on having 
been spared, with us, to see " the old year out and the new year in ;" vita 
,ill the oordiality of hale old Friendship, we wish rou— x Happv New 
Yeas I 

The past I Who can reflect on it witiwut emotion? If any can, we 
envy him not. He cannot be " too ^ood for Ihh wotlJ ;" he cannot bat 
be too bad for a better. Yet many thousands, nay, tens of thousands, 
talk of the past as though it were a stranger whom they had fortuitously 
met in the great pathway of life, and as though, after keeping compai^ 
witii it for a while, they had parted with it at a " turning," merely, at the 
last, bidding it a complimentary farewell. Practically they ignore the 
fiict, Uiat they ate " in account" with it — that it is their creditor to au 
incalculable amount ; an amount of which they can never, unaided, pay 
even the interest ! Lighdy they talk of the post ; they do not now r^tcl 
on it. What a subject for serious reSection is this ! But more. Earne^y 
do we hope, that each one who peruses these pages is of the numb^ who 
do reflect, frequently and well, on the past — ^not only in the abstract, but 
as an important personal afi'air, with direct reference to his own indivi- 
duality. To this, reflection must inevitably lead ; and, oh! what a motley 
crowd of thoughts it brings ! What a variety do the " chambers of 
imagery " present I Few amongst us there are, who, with the mind's pene- 
trating eye, can look callously into those chambers. For there are the 
incidents in which we bore the conspicuous part, re-acted with, it may be, 
more than wished-for fdthfulness ; there We see the dear ones who are 
" where the vricked cease from troubling," and where " the weary are at 
rest ;" (flerewe see those from whom distanceor other hindrance separates 
us — perhaps — though the fond heart says " No !" — yet, perhaps, for ever ; 
there we see the friend whom we have ill requited, and there the one to 
whom we might have been a friend — a " neighbour," a good Samaritan. 

We are homiletic in spite of ourselves. Far be it from us to wish to 
cast even a shade of sadness o'er the bouyant spirits of those for whom 
we write. But we write for those who have a high and hoiy mission to 
fiilfil — for those for whom reflection is specially profitable — f^^r those whose 
example must teach — and ihould teach, in a manner pleasing to the goot), 
and reproving to the evil. We write for those amongst whom ^ro many 
who will endeavour to make such a season as this the starting-point of a 
Donrse more consistent with their profession, more consonaat with their 
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Ijctter feelings, and more conducive to their own gooJ, ani tu tlie gooil oi 
otiiew. Jliiy He who I'uts into their henrts good desires, enable them to 
bring tlic same to good effect 1 

It is not religion, but the absence of it, that makes people dull, or tliat 
drives thciu to coones which afford no solid pleasure. It has often been 
said — and said truly — that youth is tlie spring-time of life. Spring-time I 
How cheerful it sounds ! Spring-time ! Youth I The ideas seem inse- 
parable ; and the idea of cheerfulness inseparable from them both. 

Enjoy life, dear young friends ; enjoy it aa much as you can. To the 

giddiest amongst you we say, may your troubles in life be as iiglit as your 

hearts are now. But take care — be merrj- and wise ; and remember 

, whence true wisdom comes, and liow it is to be obtained. To tlie most 

" serious" amongst you we would say, in the words of the wise man, 

■' Be not righteous overmuch;" do not mia-comprehend this injunction. 

I You cannot be " over-acrupulous " about doing wrong: you cannot be 

l.igood enough — to say nothing about being too good. But sanctimomouBness 

Ids not sanctity. A demure countenance is not a sure index of a welt- 

" .regulated mind and of an exemplary life. Keep a good conscience, and 

you will rarely have a heavy beait ; and " a merry heart malceth a 

cheerful countenance." 

Now, a few words about good resolutions. Time would fail us, aud our 
■lipiited space forbids us, even to enumerate the eases to which your goail 
resoIutiouE — the good resolutions which you made at tiie close of last 
year— referred. But we cannot forbear saying a few words for ourselves. 
We hope that in your consideratiou of the Future Plans, of which we 

I spoke last month, you did not forget the Pupil- Teaehcr. Whether you 
are still actively engaged in the teaching sen-ice, or whether you are 
students in Training Colleges, we ask your assistance. The experience of 
the last half-year warrants us m believing that we shall not ask in vain. 
"We have only to repeat, that it shall be our constant aim to make our 
periodical more and more attractive and useful. 
• 
! 
* 



OUR PROGKAlftlE. 

I. Introduciioa. — In order that there may be no mistake about tlie plan 
on which we propose for the futuce to conduct this work, we shall state, 
as briefly as ia consistent with perspicuity, how each part is to be managed. 
This will, we trust, be not only satisfactory " to all whom it may concern," 
but also useful as a guide to those who are willing to co-operate with us. 

Completeness. — We desire that the volume, of which this ia the first 
lumber, shall, at the commencement of next year, present more com- 
-pletenesa in itself than is usually found in similar worka. To tljis end we 
shall obviate, as much as possible, the necessity for constant reference to 
tte second volume. Our plan is apparent in tlic present number ; we 
therefore need not describe it. It will, we hope, prove a great reeom- 
mendatioD to 

Nsw Subsoribers.—'Uhey need not, until quite convenient to tlieis- 
selves, obtain the two volumes already completed. So far as edit ~~ 
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anangetaent is coticerneit, tbia number may be re.ganleJ, not only as the 
lirst of a new volume, but also as the first of a new work. 

Principles. — The principle on wbich the Pupil- Teacher was establiaheil 
we shall seek to maintain. We are not the organ of any particuior 
religioua, political, or educational creed. We would say a few words, 'J 
emphatically, with reference to 

Religion. — The great majority of our subscribers belong to Protestant ' 
communions — ^Episcopalian and Non- conforming ; but a very large nnmtnr 
are Roman Catholics. We must respect the feeUngs of all. " Notes on 
the Reformation," or on any other subject pertaining to polemics, mast 
have no place in our pages. We uiiglit say much on lliis subject, bufit u 
not necessary. We are all agreed ujion the great importance of givij 
children religious instruction, but we differ on doctrinal points, and W*J 
agree to differ. Those who are controyersialiy inclined can " fight it 0Bt'"5 
—but not in our pages. 

ConlribulioRs. — As hath been often, said, and more often printed, " No 
notice can be taken of anonymous communicatious. Whatever is in- 
tended for insertion must be authenticated by the unine and address of the 
writer ; not necesaai'ily for publication, hut as a guamntee of good faith." 

Notes and Queries. — This is an increasingly attractive feature of our 
periodical, and it shall receive our increased attention. We have arranged 
so that each number shtJl contain new notes and new queries. We shall 
not confine ourselves to numerical order with regard to the solutions, 
notes, answers, &c. ; but our plan of reference to the query will prevent 
confusion. 

The Editoi's Exercises will afford useful notes to esperienced teacher;, 
as well as invaluable instruction to those who are preparing to become 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. Each number will contain a. fresh 
supply. 

Recreative Exercises will, we think, preve an attractive feature. We 
liave only to caution our young friends against plagiarism ; and to remind 
them, that we cannot afford much space for this amusing department. 

The Editor's Council has been of great use to many. Inconsiderate 
and selfish grumblers have availed themselves of it to publish their griev- 
ances. But, verily, they have their reward. Better it is that five foolish 
fellows should make known their folly, than that one faithful but ill-used 
Pupil-teacher should have no means of calling attention to abuses that 
exist in many schools under Government inspection. It ' 
tiiid how 



The Editor's Council has revealed the fact, that a crying evil in regard to 
an individual scliool is but the type oC similar evils in many others. The 
caps often fit but too well those for whom they were not designed. Whilst 
we deplore, on the one hand, the paltry spirit of some of the Pupil- 
teachers who appeal to onr Council, on the other hand, we deplore the 
undignified manner in which some managers, masters, and mistresses 
would banter words with those to whom they should set. an example of 
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.„_ ', Et'^^^''''''''''' ^^'^ digniHed forbeoyance. Mucli tliat, in tike ll 
year, was sent for our Couacil we were obliged to decline publiBhing;, i 
BuaiHUt of cLo ovideat bad spirit it which it was written. We sineen 
litqie tlKit the Editor's Couacil will bxie, in future more interesting top 
of aoUool-mctnagement to discoss, tbaa those which paltry squabbles, : 
as wo might mention, can possibly afford. 

Cridciaat and Correctiona. — ^It is not dif&cuLt, even to readers with b 
liUle knowledge of English composition, to discover whether what hs i 
reading is the production of an inesperienced writer, or of an a 
The "something" is sure to mark the difference. Now the i 
wntera who contribute to our pages are, chiefly. Pujal-teaehers — yoa _ 
paraots anxious to learn much and to teach well. Their coatributions^ 
are trials of their inteliectuaL stitength. Criticisms from masters and 
miatressei, or fellow Pi^il-teachera, are requestetl. But they should be 
judiciously written ; a smart critiq^ue is enlertaininy as well as instructive ; 
buttherB is, a difference between smartness and waspishness ; between 
hiwioiH and satire. Moat young teachers—even those remarkable for 
difUencft — have .1 certain kind of pedagogic self-importance which is 
peouKarly, sensitive. They can hear to hav« their blunders and faults 
lauffiieii at — they can not hear to be ridieuled. Let those who criticise do 
SIX as, though they were criticising wliat their dearest friends have written; 
let them, do so courteously, impartially, and kriefy. We have occasionally 
received five or six full-charged pagea of " foolscap," contaiciig a criticism 
oB'^ fault which, if worth mentioning at all, might be dealt with in haJf- 
a- dozen lines. 

Atwmed.Nastea. — Th.& Pufil^Teacher, aa now conducted, differs from 
ei«ry oJhcr periodical that has come under our notice. Our great aim is 
to. edMcale^-Xi draw cut the intellectual faculties of Pupil- teachers. We 
could write an article or a lesson oo a given subject m one-si-"cth of the 
line that.it takes us to eiamiue the papers seat by our contributors, to 
select the beat one from, perhaps, thirty ; or to select aud arrange the best 
aim, from sixty, or even upwards of a Lundred. But our periodical would 
be less interesting aud less useful. We wish as many persons as possible 
to assist in, and contribute to, each number, It will greatly facilitate our 
w.erk if our regular correspondents will either albw their names to appear, 
or else adopt some signature whieii we may appropriate to thera solely 
awl permanently. In etue month we had. no fewer than eight /llpkas — two 
clergymen, one master, one mistress, three, male P. T.'s, and a female 
P. T. We need not say much about the confusion which is likely to arise 
in such cases. We beg to direct attention to our note " Asstimed Names," 
in our " Notes to Cokbespomdents." 

Notices of Hooks. — From what we have observed on the subject of 
" i^'gioB," it will readily be perceived timt religious works, however 
good iu their way, cannot be noticed by us in a manner in which it is 
ctutomary to: notice them. In our editorial capacity we are cafAoJic, but 
wd belong neither to the Bomtsh nor to the Anglican Church ; we are 
neither " Popish " nor "Protestant," neither Episcopalians nor Noncon- 
fofmisti; in short, we identify ourselves with uo reUgious denomination 
party.' If any work sent to uo. foe nodco has dittinclive religi 
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^i«Mlting,((we shall notiM it ; but as the pnHiahers' names are genaiftllf 
a fair guide to the religious -or political tendency of works wliich neeesaarily 
touch on religion or politics, we fonfine ourselves mainly to educatittaal 
or literary features. 

Method of diking or Aaswering Questions. — We beg to call Epedal 
attention to our hints on this subject in our Notes to CoEEBSpoNDBwre ; 
and we are compeUeJ to come to the determination to rejeol all commn~ 
nications vhich are not forwarded to ua in the required form. Some cor- 
respondents have sent us papers which must have occii{ned them lamj 
hours, and which, bad they been sent in the proper form, would have been 
published. It is impossible to attend to five or six, or even to two or three 
subjects at once. We arrange all communications according to aal{isct, 
and those which are on a variety of subjects, and written so that they 
cannot be properly arranged, are thrown aside. 
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Akganubd by the Editor frum the nx beit lisU, supplied up to December Mth,* 

5859:— James Riaec (a); Ebene/er Turner (S); Anglo-SaKonfe) ; Vtban It) ; 

Matilda.(.) ; G. T. (/). 

Those iDarked ibas {*) aremeatiaDed'by all. Those marked thus (f) aie omitted 

by sit. 



1495 Clisrles VIII. entered Rome, a, b 

leeO Hoiik intered Esgluid, a, I, ( 

15^6 Battle oT St. Domingo, a 

1767 Reospture of Calcutta, a, i,/ 

1794 BctUe of Ls Veudte, c, d 

1801 Passage of the Adific, b 

1B07 CapiuceofCuTagoa by the BritiEh, 

«, i, «, . 
1814 Surreiidec of Dantxic, I, i- 
1820 RevolutioQiinlSpaiii began, B,i, c,J 
1831 RevoluCion in Brazil, a, b, e, d, s 
1822 DecUration of Greek Independ- 



1*92 Capture oC Grenada by Ferdinand 



1S14 Surrender of Danlzic, a 

1834. Deleat ofManno, a, b, d, e 

184(1 Battle of TbnrsankB, b 

1849 Rattle or TburBouka, o, «, ^ a 

1449 Capture or'Maiiltxii,.i,.i,e,i,< 

1819 Passage of the WaaB, ", * ' 

ISdfi'BeatnietioQ of Centre Dock of 

Bitent<ipol, 4> 
18fi8 Battle of the Kalee Noddee.-a 



3fd. 
45C B.C. Battle of (EDophyta-l- 
1741 SunenderofBieslau, a, », <; 
1798 Capture of " the George" 

Sp.„ 
1805 Siege of Bhnrlpqre by the Brithh, 
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1840 Expedition against Khira, e 

laiS Hoiolutionariiie Milanese, a 

185S Capture of Mjhfre Fort, a 

1849 CamvTa invested by Aiialtia, b 



IS07 CaptTire 



B by the Pranidv»' 
Trinidad, e 
1852 Blockade oflrraaady, a,b,d 
1856 RetKal of Omer Pasha, a 
1-867 The ■' ThisllE " mass. (Chbui).* " 
1868 Capture of Futieyghur ' 
British, a 

£th. 
1477 Battle of Nancy, a, 6, d.f 
I60I Battle of Eiasale,/ 
179S Capture of the "Duqusaoc" fa^ 
the BiiiHbi ■ * 
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■ 1737 C»pluro of the '■ Tartar " by thi 

British, a 

1807 Surrend. of BreaUu to the Frenob, . 

1837 Capture of City of Bircelono, a, b 

1B38 Defeat of Canadian Rebellion, b; 

Sir F. Head, b 
1819 Cfljiture of Pesth, a, b, c, d, > 
18*9 Retreat of Kossuth, o, * 
ISSl Roabach entered, h (Rastadt laki 

• 1SS4 Chinese sitack on Slianghai, a 



lfi7S BatlleofRimenant, a 

ITBl Defeat nf the French in Ztnej 

1781 Batile of Sl Heller, (r,rf,i 

1811 Capture of the "Ceres," by the 

British, a 
1B12 Mmss. and crac. ofCabooI, a, b 
1S47 BalilaofFriborg, a, i 
1851 Hanuier entered, b 
18S3 Battle of Aeng Pass, a, h 
1863 Battle nf Czilate, b (18 j4, c, d. 6) 
16S3 Revolution in Meiico, a 
\ 185S Capture of Eewa, a 
k 1859 Rowa at. b; the British, a 

7lh, 
1558 Capture of Calais by the French * 
1791 Capture of the " Moselle" by the 

French, b 
1807 Surrender of Breslau, b 
18*7 Oportoenterfidhy DaaAutoi, B, J,rf 
18fil BameofFortBeauFon, 0, i 
1853 Russian Invasion of Turkey, a, b 
1858 CaplurBofBDccaTigri8(China)o, S 



8lh. 
1258 Capture ot Bagdad by the Tartars f 
1678 Battle of Genblourf.n 
16*9 Reti. of Fairfax, a 
1780 Rodney's Vicloiy off St. VinoDnl, 

B, b, c, d,f 
1800 Battle of NoTi, e 
18D6 Capture of Gape of Good Hope, 6, 

1807 Siege of Breslau begon, c 

1812 CiudadRodrigoinvested by British* 

1815 Battle of New Orleans • 

1S21 Naples invested by Austria, b 

1831 Insurrection at Goltingen, a, b 

18*2 Defeat of Europeans by the 
L ASghans, a, e, d 

1 9th. 

1712 Aitona burnt by the Swedes t 
1715 Pretender entered Perth 
1791 Battle of Cananore, a, b 
1807 SurrenJerofKehl, B, i 
1806 Defeat of Gen. Jaussens b y 
D. Baird, d (see 8th) 




1812 Capture >f Valentia by Si 

h, a, »,/ 
1811 Capture of Brogue Fort, 
1819 War in Hungary began 

1851 Bavarians evac. Hesse, ^ 
1864 Siege of Kalafat raised, > 

10th. 
1760 Battle of Wandawash, i: 
1800 War of La Vendi-e ended, s 
1837 Capture of Bourbon and Mauritius, b 
IBII InBitrrecCioD at ArgoviBi, B, ft 
1819 Capture of Attock by the Afighani, 

1852 Destruction of Rangoon Batteries, 

llth. 
1652 Surrender of Barbadoes to th« 

British, d.f 
1782 Capture of Trinoomalee, + 
1795 Battle of Heussen,B 
IBOLPassoftheBrenla, o, 4 
1809 Corunna occupied by Sir J. Moore, 

b,e,d 
1825 Surrender of Colootroni to the 

Greeks, b 
1816 Defeat of the New Zealanders, a, b 

12th. 
1811 Siege of Dantzic raised, d 
1811 Battle of Breda, b, b 

1848 Rebellion at Palertno, a, b 
184S Insurrection in Sicily, 

1856 Vienna evacuated by tbeFrencli, rf, * 

1857 Bombardment of Canton, b 

1858 Defeat of Sepoys by Outrun, 

13th. 
1302 Delhi pillaged by TameilaaB, 
1800 Battle of Jarasena, B, b 

1849 CljUliawalla, • 
1849 Jhellum, a, b 



I 



1797 Battle of Rivole, a, b, d 

1809 Battle of Corunna, a, * (see 16t!i) 

""■" Retreat of Engliah from Salaniia, 

ISli Battle of Bayonne, i2 

15lh. 
1611 Invasion of England by tbe Scots, 

rf(161*, b) 
164* Battle of Nantwich, a, b 
17*6 Battle of Falkirk, b 
1761 Capture of Pondieiierry, 4, rf,/ 
1806 Retreat of the King of Naples to 

1308 Siege of Sacagoaa began, * 
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1815 Capture of U.S. ship "Piesi-l 
dent," b 



16th, 
1761 Capture of Ponaicheny, a, i 
1780 Bojney'a Victory off Cope St. Vin- 
cent, • (a. 1779) 
IBOS Batlle orCorunna, i, c, i, e.f 
1829 Partugueaeieasels attacked at Ter' 



D queUeil, b 
1849 Battle of Baiee Douh, a, * 
1858 Defeat of Sepoys by Outran), a 
185<) Battle of Boiha, d 



1195 Rome enlmed by Chaa. a 
1646 Capture of Darlinouth, (i, e 
1746 Battle of Falkirk, a,i 

1781 Capture of Calanba, a, J 
1835 Revolt at Madrid, a, i 
1851 Auitrians croas llie Elbe, o, b 
1843 Defeat of tbeAraeersbyBritiBh 




18th. 


16+6 Captur 

17tli) 
171.1 Captur 
1713 Captun 


of Daitmoulh, o, b 
of Limburg, d, t 



1746 Battle of Falkirk, 

1756 Capture of Calcutta* ty Dowla, h 

1762 War declared by Spain against 

England, b, d 
179S Battle of Nantes, < 
1785 Entry of the French into Anister- 

ISM Capture of Ooree, a, b 
J806 Capture of Cape of Good Hope, 
a, b 



1312 Perth destroyed by Robert Brace, d 

1419 Suirender of Rouen, a, b 

1*20 Entry of Henry V. of England 



1614 Is 



of England by the Scots, 



ITBS Capture of Ains'erdam, a 

1TS5 Capture orPiehfgrue, i 

1798 Bebellion in Iretnnd, a, b 

1SC4 Surrender ofSt. Damingo, e 

1812 Caplore of Cuidad Itocirigo, i 
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.853 GtahovD stDmted, b, b 

ZOth. 
.806 Capture of French sgnadron by 

Ductworthj a, b 
.81* Capture of the "Alcemene" by 
the Britisb, a 
826 Battle ofMaloun, b, c, d 
839 BalUeofYungay, S 
:83B Occupation of Aden, o, b 
.641 Capture of Hong Kong, a (1842, (] 
.843 Cnptute of Hyderabad, o 
851 Batlleoflnlerlaken, a 
.839 Siege of Awah by the British, a 



Siege of Mirandola, b 
4 Battle of Nantwich, e 
82* Defeat of the English hy 
Ashantei, S, d,f 
.846 Battle of Pbulloor, a, b, c, d, I 
- ■ " Battle of the Sutlej, d, f 
Battle of Eerniannatadi, 0, b 
Battle of Fort Hare, o, b 
.851 BatUe of San JoaS, a, b, i 
SSI Siege of Awah (2nd day), d 

22nd. 
803 Batae of Frenohtown, c, e 
809 Capture of the " Topai " by Ibe.fl 
Briliali, a " 

.811 Capture of Olivenea, b,d,e 
826 Capitulation of Colao. b 
849 SurreuderofMooltan,fl,i,(, (,/ 
159 Siege of Awah {3rd day), a 

23rd. 
170 Insutrection in Scotland, c 
661 InaurrEClion of Fifth Monarohj- I 

.762 War , declareiJ against Spain 

England, d 
326 Surrender of Caloa. b 
826 Peru evacuated hy Spaniards, i 
859 Capture of Awah, a 

24th. 
799 Reioluiion at Naples, a, b, t, i 
805 War declared against Spun by 1 
England, a, d,f 
611 Expediiion against Coriica, e 
812 Battle of Tarragona, D 
.814 Batlle of Bar-iur-Aube, a 
.831 Poland declared independent, 
Battle near Genrei-tower, a 

23th. 
.267 Capture of the lale of Ely by tb« I 

Baroni, f 
!267 Siege of KenilwortU Cwlit. 



w 

I lit)- 
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1(12 War declswi agsiniH Pr»ncF by 11835 Relief of MinSBtoiiglii, *> 



I 



J VIIL, a, 
19*9 Battle of DraytQc-in-Hnles.c 
16« BanleoFNaDiwidi.R. «/<,(./ 
ISOT Conquest of Silistiim a,i- 
180T Bittle of MotangcD, a. b' 

2m. 
Ifi17 Sucnndci of Venina, t, i 
1668 War deolared aseintx. &Dg[uid hy 

1785 CapWte of Naples, a, * 
1841 Ciplure of Hong-KoDg, ^ 
1859 Siege of Fort Batgliur, a 

I 27lh, 

I' 108D Battle of Fladenheiin, e 
ISOfi Occupilion of H«bot«t, i 
law Capturaof FbitoI, a, *, e. *, / 
1814 Siege of D!zier,c 
1828 War of RHsaia agaiDSt Penw t>e- 

gan, * (IBSl, 0) 
162S SuRsndec of Onrioeu lo [he Rut- 

1830 SiegVof Ratgliut (Sttdidiy.), a 
IBSl Austria crosses tha Elb«t i 

2gtli. 
IB07 Capture ofCuraSoa, i 



18*6 Battle of Aliwal, 

1853 War declaredi againM. RuMft J 
England, « 

294. 
1643 Battle of Liskaafd, ir 
ISM Captow of the " iBctnJiKf." t 

the Briiisl!, a 
1811 Bsttleof Brii 
IH49 liMurreotioD It Paris qudltii, 1 
I85I Occupation of Hamburg, fl, S. 
ISSe Rustian Mrtie, a 
tSfid Csplure of Fart Katghiir, b 

30th. 
171S Retreat of Pretender from Peilli, i 
1806 Hanover enleced hv PrnsBia, a 
1851 Battle nf Port Oox,<i,i' 

1854 Caplureof Aves, * 

1857 Inturrection at Hon^ Koog, a 
1859 Battle of Banda, a 

31st. 
169.1 MogGacra of QluaoM, d 
1711 Suireodar of Oeroost b 
1797 Battle of Mantaa.t' 
18U7 Battle of VeIiora.c 
IS2S Batl]eofCara^nia, o, h,«,t,f 
1834 War iDSouthAmericabegan,i)|$,' 



We Bhal! be glad to receive correctiosE^ or additions, 
month the lix best. The lists for Fabrua/y should be ae 
the 17th instant. 

Authors iliiTer so much with regard to dates, that »a shall giia sin different dace< 
t «enl, should each of onr ais ooBtcibulors forward them. We hope, however, 
leh oontributoc will be able to rcFbr to his authority, should tbe acDuraty of bis 
quotation be questiODed. 



• Wfa 






I the 



be distincdjr understood that we du not guarantee (hat a 
correct. Orilieisma on lesaona, parsing, Sbc., are requeslied. 
Il* "Pupil-Teacher" should coniider thenisel»»E5 ai ifl*mhe« 
lal Imprdvenient SociBly, and regard our periodical ss thoir inediun! of 
iDterniinniuniaalion. 



Our Motuand Q/tKnet are of tiwee cla«es :— 
I— Matboauioil. 

II. — KlloJogical, including Granuuar, Paraphrasing, Cotnpoaitiani &e. &:a. 
nil — HiieeUaaauoa, isoluding all qaettiona on bubjects of Study or Metlwd. 
Questiooi of Discipline or Maanyeinent, affecting Pupil- teachers, are 
discussed in the BuiTan's Council. 



■ding answers, merely roftr Lo the number and page ihus : — ' 
p. — ;" " FhiloC. Sa. — , p. — ;■■ " MitaeU. No. — , p. — ." 
N.B. — The HiimAw refers to the qtary, not to the " Pupil-Teaeher. 



fialAMh 




ordimi he 
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MATHEMATICS :— PROBLEMS, Ac. 

liuiitad, and ve wiab [a mab 
to send probltniE ot uilutioi 

].* (A.»ai.DB). — Two couriers Mali al the same line from Ina li 
td tnvel each tnwardai the toim fniTD nr}iich the oLher stBrteil, in 
of meeting. Afler some dayii they meet : when it U found that o 
trtiTelled 84 miles mirre than llie inhcr. slid itant, tax coorinuing to trawj' «u>i a 
the lame rate as he liad done before, the due will finiah the joarne; in nine diyr. 
and the other in sixteen. Requiied. ihc diilariop bclveen the places, and the lale 
at whieh the eourins travelled. 

2. (Ib.) — Solve Ihe fallowing quadratic eqnalians :— ^B 

Given j/* — 12 ay' =432 ■ 

y' — 2 xj/ ^= 12 to ftnd x and y, ^| 

3. (W.H. V.)— If 1 body be put in motion bj a force nhich moves it 20 yardi 
the tiraC minute, IS yards the second minule, 11^ yards the iMrd tnlnnte, mJioon 
cDDliaually. how niEinj yards nill it pats otar 1 



4. {A.B.) — The following qaestioi! from Celituo'i 
principles •- — " 

If the Bijpcuny loaf weighs 5i lbs. when wheat is 
paid for 62 j Ibe. of bread when wheat ia at IBs. 6<L 



r: anmeted tm "tisi 



B. (W. ROH).— In 
weighing 360 oi. avoir 
ia £awn through a sei 
nntit It baeomea ao thii 
Imgth of the ibiead 7 



= *, + y. 



To fiad-z amd j/ -without quailrulies. 

making geld thread for embroidery, a nylindeT 
'., is cased with one of gold, weighing; 6 oz. ; and 
fies of circular hoiea, eontinnall.v diminiibing in 
n that 203 feet in length weighs 1 dram; what i' 



1 



■ ( )•— A party at a t 

having sneaked off, those whi 
I were there al 4rac .' 

I. (G. HjiVTf oon). — A boat's 
I': supposing the stream to hi 
i thoj would row ID >mi water. 



-tical angle o{ a triangle being given, ahow ti 
ro, had Q bill of £4 to pay between them; 



3 Leakn").— Prove the IX. Proposition orllic 2nd 



\t\o the J^ttfltirUm art in -Is/pe- They are all from Vol. II. of Ihe 
ii-7iaehir. The'^rtt nine are from the Ootober number (pp. 262-3) ; 10 and 
"■; 12 i3rromp.2): 13 from p. 204; Mfrom p. 806. Ihe-el^I 

Rowing are new. 



THE PUPIL-TEACHEB. 

II. (H. T.)— A farmer is aeairaui of incloaiagccacUyli 
cammon. The enclosure It (a be in Ihe form of a trapeziu 
are to be three, four, end Gve chahis respeEtivel;. The fan 

lo fence it for a certain lura ; hut (he farmer and the fencei „ ^ .,^ 

tnathemnlies cannot flad out the length of tlie remaining aide. The farmer, wishing 
lliat the fenoer should do a great deal of work for hia money, desine lome clevei 
nwlhemalicLaa lo giie him the ulinoat possible length of the remaining aide; ant 
the fencer, being ansious (□ dg as Utile work as he can for hia fixed hits, wishes tc 

^^^ linow its shorleBt length. 

^^Es A aolution of tlie above, " as simple as possible," by bi 

I 



' 12. (T. K,)— PoItc the following quadratic equations (ft 

(1) 2x— 3s = 2 
83^ — 27^= = BTxy 

(2) X ~s= v'x+ ^/3 

jtj— rj = 37 



13. (Pm 



14. (NoviBsii 
complete a job, i 
Required, in hoi 
(by arithmetic). 



15. (W.V.H.)— Aei 
vested in the 3 per cent, 
pTeference shares at par. Requii 



uu Aumen).— The prodtict of the number nf days thai A U 
id the number of days 1hal R takes, ia 216, and their SL 
many days the work will be finished when they »orb together 




le origin of negative quanlili 



I 



(i!^i " Barnard Smith's An'tfimilic") 
16. (J. D.)— Solve the folios 



ime of £200 when iti' 
in railway 4 per cent- 
t tbe price of consols. 



Frem "Fapen/or tht Sckoelmatier," Vol. III.) 

I in lbs. of the work of a 



17. (W. G. W-l-Let ( be the ti 
miles per hour ; 

Then i = 250 — 41a r 
Find ftom this formula the rate of travelling by whicli lie < 
amount of work — (S«" !W«'j Exercisci," p. 12). 





NOTES ANI> QUEEIEI5. 



How iuuc}i land, worth lis. fid. per acre, must be added t* ■ 
: roods, 20 poles, worth £1 Us. 6d. per acre, so that tlivfl 
of bolh together may be £\. 2s, 9d. ? (Tiiowuon'j Anthmitio.) 

PHILOLOGICAL QUERIES, &c. 

!.• (Cossi4KT R e AD er),— Analyse the following sceording to Morrel', and p 
llie words in italics : — 

" But (fltiBj TioU of thj- abhorred aspect, 
Finding \keeJU for bloody villany. 
Apl, tiatls to be employed in danger, 
X faintly broke with thee of Arthur's doath." 

2. (P. C.)-Parae the words in italics:— _ 
The aoii/Jiy, the pteragt ot Great Britain, or lor-/t tempoml. ai farmag,togtiiir% 

with the bishops, one of the supreme brsncbes of the legislature, we are heie IQ,,t] 
consider aeeording to their stveral degrees or liilei of honour. — Warren'4 " Bloct' 
ttons," p. 100. 

3. (W. Bowbrb).— Acnnge into principal and lecanLlary olai:i^, and parse tlio 



The pleasant valley of Hinnora, TopM/i Heact, 

And black Qehtnna ealVd, the l^pa o( ,Se«.— MlLTOit's P. L. 

*.• (PuEtt TlMiDUH).— Analyse;— 
^^t "Him ihe Almighty power 

^H Hurl'd headlong flaming from Ihe ethtrCKl sky, 

^H- With hideous ruin and combnstton down 

H To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 

In adamaiiline chains and penal Sre, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms."— MiLTon'b P. L, 

6. (Scotia).— Paraphrase ami Analyse: — 
_ "The Sundays of mSD'H life, 

^L Threaded together on Tinie'a itring, 

^^^ Make bracelets to adorn Ihe wife, 

^H Of the eternal glorious Kiag. 

B On Sundays heaven's door standi ope, 

Bteaaings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. 
6, [J. L.) — Give instances in which the me.iniiig of a aeiiteaco may depend on 
part of Speech Id which "only'' refers. 

TThiBand the fallowing three are from Vol. II. of the PKjn7-T«iti;Aer: 1 and 2 ■! 
from the OHokr No., p. 262 : ! anti * are from Nasember No. p. aSO. The Ot""- 

MSCELLANEOUS : QliEKIES, &c. 

1. GeolOov. (P(a;o). -Have any antedilunan human bones I 
"-- ■^- ' - andwhere? 

ianTSkelbtons. (Jb.) — What U the best work o 




3. Cafitation Ghakt. (W. 0. W.) — Daei llie Cipitation Or*ni ■ 
diniintah (he iDcamec nf tea;tier> in thinly populiMd ninl diBtticl* f 

4. FiBHT Glass Queen's Bcrolarshifs. (John M.) — It would bp a greal help 
to fifib year Pupil- leachera \S some First-ClflSB.auBen'a Scliol»ra would slate— (or 
pubiicalion, bs nearly as ihej can — the questions they answered, awd hoai they 
aniwered them. 

6. >IcK. (£c imprtvinn). — Tke toUowutg is tslw^n fiom " Comwell's School Oea- 
grtphy, p. lOB;— " li ii uid, too, ihU in the Angara, ice la formed at its bsttoiu 
aooner Ihim at tlte curfkte," If any of lbs many mdeit Dl the "Pupil Teacher" , 
could explain the above, they will greatly oblige. 

6.* Education akd Ihbthuction. (.^liuiWy).— The difference between Educa- 
tion and Instroction. 

7. Woollen Manufacture, (ffwylfm).— An aecount of the Woollen Manubo- 
tBrem Bnglnnd . 

8. Cotton MANHfACTDRE. (Cwyim).— An acoounl of the Cottoo Haaaraol 
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I. lUMr tfalurt.—l. EduealJon (I^t. t, out ; dimo, to draw) is the diawii 
aod dneloping of the faaultirs, tnenial, man), and physical training. " ' 
tiOB (m, Into ; ttmi, to build) is teashing, inipaitiug knowledge. 

II. TArir Subfeet. — 1. Education aets on all the faculties, and more especially ._ 
thennoral feelinge, represented by the liearl. 2. Instruction ii gixen to the iaiellec. 
tual faculties, represented by i)ie bead, 

III. l^iir Obftcl, — 1. Education aims at imparting real (Bm/offl, to make a good 
man. 2. Inslruction altiii at imparting /tnawMffi. to make a good scliolar. 

IV. Mlani. — 1. Education, while it impuls knowledge, abowa its pricticitl nie ; 
while it inculcBCea moral princtples, iriiae la baiuts founded on them. 2. Instnie- 
tiOD is given by teaching, orally, by booke, by example, and by illusUation.j habihi 
may he taught, but not enforced. 

V. Thiir SaalU [ProbabU and JBmOiU'i^l. Edueaiioii forms a man of regular, 
conaialenl, and moral habile, founded on true principlea. 2. InstructiDn gives a 
mail a knowleilge of principles, bnt he has not the habit of reducing them to prae- 
tiee. 3. Inalruction gives one b view of the garden of knowledge, and tella wbal 
ia inside. 4. Education opens the gate and lets one into the garden. 1o beoome 
acquainted at will with the planlB and flowers tlierein, to pntdicaliy apply, and 
minutely examine, any of the braiiohes tlierecf.— Pen. 

7. The Rise, PBoaiiEsii, and History op tiic Woollen Manufacture im 
Enolahd. 
I. Origi" of the Manufaeture. — Draw Iruni the children tlie necesiity of clothing 
for animals, natural or iirf(ifc(d/; the latter required by man ; why t The nuality 
and quantity determined by the elimala and aUle of civilization ; procured from 
either the vegetable or animal world ; among anvagea of the slightest ami rudest 
kind — generally the sUm of ttaila, ihE Bhepherd taking the sheep's skias, the 
hunter those of the prey — easily adapted for a covering. Adam aud Eve had " coait 
of skins" (Qen. iii. '11), and saints wandered in "aheep skins and goat skins" (Hek, 
li. 37) ; Eome Europeans (Russians, Ljpps, Pyrenean shepherds, &c.} yet drew in 
them. The hard, dly- akina, unpleaiant ; the natural filUtig of wool ivauld sugseal 
improvements ; yiA prodaeed liy hcatinK and pressure; apiimini; and weaving dii- 
eovered very early (uU< Job !ti!ti- 19, 20) ; oi— "" "!'•''■ •^-3^. .*.™.-_. .i.. i...; — 
substituted for Jlaying the dead animal — mo 
more comfortable, agreeable, and healthful. 



NOTES AND QUBa[B8. 

M', IntrmbuHon and RUtary of Ikt An in Enffland.—Ttace out the loniiitioa nf 
lliB mmufitotiire under each line of sOTcreigns ; — 

(<i). IHidir Ihi Ssmitai and Satmi. — Notice the dri^fs :it Hit Autisnt Britoiu — 
cliUfly undmied ekins, " a mantis vhich deacended te the bncc, made of the hide of a 
briadletl oov, with the hair worn outwards ;" wuolleit maiiuraotnre inCroduoed bj 
the Romans with otli« arts; woollea gflrntenta little used fill long after the Con - 
qtieM. Spinning knono and practiced by the Sasjins; the occupation of qUMiU, 
priitoesies, and noble ludiei, e. p., Oi^burg^ and her i[aug;)ilers ; hence the deriTs- 
tion of "spinster," the legal name for nn u-cmanied l^oiale. 

(i). Tbm of the Sarmana (lltb and 12tli CEntnries). — English leu cleier than 
tlieir continental neighbours. Flemings broueht over (whence ?) by the Conqaeror, 
and r.et[letl at Carlisle; removed to Wales h; Henry I. They i>Td the fouiidation of 
the general majiufieture. " Oloth Fair," near Smithlield, established by Henry II. 
Why likely to becoiue a aettled tnmutictare in tliis country? 

(«}, TSuisr the IVaatagittelt (14lh ceotury). — Baw wool then the staple of 
England; exported to Italy, Hollandi and Belgium. The ijueen's jeweli, lojued at 
£!006, redeemed witli wool. Notice also the waoMet of the House of Lords. 
Edward III. (through his queen Philippa, daughter of the Count of Hiunault) 
invited many more Flemings (among thei" were Juhn Kempe and Thomia Blanket) 
into England ; scattered them throughout the couotiy ; forbade the export of wool 
and the import uf foreign oloth. 

(rf). miiir ti3 Tttdori (16th century) .—The trade depressed, but slightly revived 
by the invention of the spiitning-viiiBel in tbe reign of Henry Tin. ; called also tbe 
"wool-nhce!;" great improTcment upon the di«laff and spindle which it superseded. 
In tlie lime of lUizabetb an exteasive ImmigratioD of Fleioiab refugees (ptiaecution 
of the Duke of Alva and Philip of Spain} introduced superior macliinery : possessed 
greater skill ; better and cheaper labriDS produced. 

C^,) S6H3t ef Uransf {17th oeniury). — Manufacture firmly estaliHahsd. under 
William III.; dyeing and dressing first dwie in England. 

if.) Houic of Si-asuvivsk (18tli ceniary). — Shaken by the first cotton trade 
(17aj))i retarded awliile, iiftorwarda imptoTed and estended; machinery (spinning- 
Jenny, power.loom, &D.) and steam puwer substituted for the hand-loom and manual 
labour i costlowered; 'renter demand. 

III. Present CoHilil'ioti. — Lead liie ohiWren to see its vast importance by con~ ■ 
siderlng (1) the localities where carried on, (2), tbe people engaged, and (3) tbe iB 
reaults produoed. I 

1, Trade located chiefly in tvo districts — Che Wi^st Riding of Yorkshire and the 
West of England— Gioueestarahire, WiltsLire, and SomersBtahire. 'Bitih phyaief^y 
adapted ; how ? Near seaports : raw material easily obtained ; water, coal, and 
iron plentiful. 

2. Numerous large pcpolous towns supported by it. In the former district, Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfifld, Dcwabury, Wakefield, Keighley, and many villsge* 

¥-oduue, generally, coarse elolb; in Ibe latter, Stroud, Great Bradford, Frome, 
TO»bridg"e, Melkaham, Chippenham, Weslbnry, "Weat of England cloth," of 
finer texture; why ! Finer wools grown in southern counties. 

Contrast the former domestic manufaccurs with tbe present factor;/ system of 
labour : when it was spread over the nba!le country, the nives and cMldren of the 
farmers prepared the yam. which was woven into " home-spun" cloth by itinerant 

"The dome was wont 
^^ To set her wheel before Chi^ cottage front, 

^M And o'er her apeotaoles would often peer 

^H- To vien our gambols and our boyish geer 

^^F Still, as she looked, the wheel kept 

■- With il3 beloicd monotony of aounc 



(jives employment to four hundred thousand people — laur times tlie number ei 
in the luanufacture thirty years ago. Annual value of goods, twenty-two □ 
Bterling. Some of the Yorkshire manufacturers use tour^ hundred torn e£«UT»flj 
^Unually in the preparation of (heir dolhs and yam ' 





THE PUPIL-TEACHER. 

3. KeaulU very vuied : — nn wool imported' £ram all qusrlera ; En^ih iKHtUen 
goods ( clotlm, fluinplB, blankets, iiierinoi!, iluSt, Iweeda, damsaks, &c.) eiported 
over the wbole world, espcaially In Oi^tn-.nny, liuisis, and the Uailed States; e. g., in 
the late war (1856), FTsnee expended mure than B million siecliDg in Engliah lugs, 
dotha, and blatikeCs, for heiarmy. 

IV. iewBW.— Draw from the ehiia.<>ii, or lead lliem to see— 

(ff). That kindness and generosiiy are never wasted ; the elicltet and protection 
afforded Ihe perseculed and suffering [efugeeB of the siitcenlh csntury repaid b; the 
benefits we derive fronn their skill. 

(J)). The importance of discoveries in manufactures in contributing to out 
domestic comfort; " broRd- cloth," formerly norn only by tlie ricli, the cbeapeal, 
eight or ten shillings per vard ; poor men were clothed in " second-hand" gar- 
meotsi HOW. good woollen cloth la within the reach of all at live sbitliugs a yard ; 
the cheapest, about two shillings ; the deareat, ten. — A. Ford, Fourth Veat. 

[.LEBPlE deiires us to consej bis thanks to our kind correspondent " LeonidaSi" 
K direeiiiig Mm to itndy the able article in Ihe " Spelling-Book Superceded." 



MATHEMATICS— SOLUTIONS. &c. 

, C starting from A, B from B, 



mB, I 



Then x = y + 84. 

Nowy = milea C travels in 9 days. 

.". y ' « t ' 9 I — ;= No. of days A travels before tlie n 

y 

Also X = milflB B goes in 16 days. 

.'■ * I j/ " 16 ; = No. of days B travels before meeting. 

Hence ^ = ^-^ .'. -ix ^ = 16f/ v' .-. 3x = iy. 

y X 

.: X = iy I hxA^ = 'J +84. 

.-. Jy ^ y + e-i .: ^ = 84 .-. J/ = -252. 
X = 336 
.", distance between tiie towns := x: -i- y = 588 miles, 
and C's rate = ^ = 23 miles per day. 
D's rate = ~ = 21 miles per day. 

5'imiiarfy .— Farquharson ; S. Edwards; Campbeltown; 
Pitt ; Irvine ; Trigon ; Pen ; G. Hooker. 

TNoTE. — Nine correspondents njalte .t; = 300 miles, .', 18| miles 
fmd 33i miles respective dist.] 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 15 

*" 2. (p. 9.)— From the first equation — 

and from the second — 

a? = -^ 2 

(1) and (2) equated easily reduce to — 

y*—Qf + 72y — 432 = 

or [y — 6) (,f +72) =0 

hence y — 6 r= 0, and y = 6 

Thisvalueofy substituted in (2) gives a: = — ^-^ — ^ I'o ~ ^* 

Again y^ + 72 = gives three values of y ; viz., y = '-v/ — 72 = 

_ 2WVy = ^/9 (1 — -vA^) and ^ = VM^ + V— 3). 
The values of x may be found from 2, as before. W. G. W. 

Correct Solutions also from Alpha ; S. Edwards ; Zed ; Epsilon {^Irvine) ; 
Campbeltown ; Gamma {Irvine) ; Jim Young. Many others nearly 
correct. 



3. (p. 9.) — Call the first space (20 yards) a, and the common differ- 
ence r. 

3a , 9flr , 27a 
then a 4- -j "^ i7» "t" "^1 ^^ infinitum. 

Now the theorem for the summation of a decreasing geometrical series 
is — 

icr; - izif - I - 1 = 4« = 80. 

Therefore it will pass over 80 yards. Pitt. 



Let S = sum of the series 20, 15, Hi, &c., ad infinitum. 
Here the common ratio is J. Now if we multiply every term of the 
series by the common ratio, we find that— 

I, i S = 15 + Hi &c., ad inf. 

II. S = 20 + 15 + Hi &c., ad inf. 

Here the same set of numbers occurs in both series, except the first term 

20 
of II. Therefore subtracting I. from II., we have I S := 20, and 8=1 

= 80 yards. J. K. C. * 

Similarly: — ^Alpha (by Colenso's Algebra, Part L, Art. 146); S. 
Edwards ; Thomas E. Jones ; Trigon ; Jim Young ; W. G. W. ; Camp- 
beltown 5 John Browa (Irvine) j Anglo Saxon, 





dSbitor's §mtim. 



• Anitrerslo all have been raceived, ami most af iIieiq ira arrBiigeil for publie*- 
We regret tlial Rant of vpacc ooiniieU us to ke«p then bank this mOQtli. 



a the CI 



>i 20 t 



step in the operation 
ns 19 c»t. 3 (|TB. 37 It 



It half-i- guinea 



i 



2. What would he the cost of 2 hhds. uf sagar at £1 IQe. per cnt., the weight 
bring- n.)ll Girt. lira. ITlbs., tare SB lbs., tret Hlbi. per cot. ? (2,) 10 cwt. 1 qr. 
11 lbs., tare, 3 qrs. 20 lbs., tret 1 lb. per e»t ; 

3. Explain, a^ to a dosa, the simplest technical method of multiptjiitig an; sum of 
mon*7 b; 20. 

4. Explain, as to a class, the simplest technical method of dividing any sum of 
mtmey by 20. S. Why are these melhoilB speeially important 7 

6. If *i yatda of ailk cost £1 lla., what will be tbe coat of lOJ yardi ? {Gon- 
Stars., Ohristauu, (ISfiS.)— Work this in the simplest manner you can, so that the 
:a£On of each step ma; be easily explained to the pupils. 
[I and 1 are from Papil-TeMhtr, VoL II,, p. SOG ; 3, 1, S, and 6 from p. 283.] 



1, Uowcnnithe objectivt 

2. Slate the main argun 

How ironld you explain to your olaas tlie difference betwe 
. .past partuipie ? 4. Hoir are English panlciples used f 
[1 and 2 are froin FVpH-Ttaehet, p. 183 ; 3 and 4 from p. 2( 



I 



. are the Sgurea ot defect (o 
2. Give an instance of As^tton 
esEeed foor tinea. 
iFupa-TtKker. Vol, If., p. 183.] 

Hist OBI c A I- GEoci-.aFui. 

1. Write out methodicaJly and briefly, historical uotea relative to Kendal. 

2, Write out, methodically and briefly, liisiorical notes relative to Maldon. 
3: Write out, methodically and briefly, hiatorioal notes relatire .to Aherdean. 
4. Write out, methodically and briefly, hislorieal notes relative to Wincheater. 
6. Write oul, mellindically and briefly, hialcrical notes relative to Windsor. [Thi 

is the only niui queelion,] 
[1 and 2 nre from PapiUTeacher, Vol. ir., p. 20fl ; 3 and 4 from. p. 205.] 

HlSTOKV- 

I- What battles have been fought in Wales 

2. Hdw many princesses of Walaa have \\ 
those who hate beoome Queen Conscrta. , 

3. The following Thomana lived in the reign of Henry VII. ; slate aa briefly as 
la can for what eaoh was noted: — Ttiaoias As t wood, Thomas Bouchier, Thonws 
tleyn, Thomas Broughton, Thomas Cranmer, Thomas Cresaenor, Thomas Crom- 

«ell, Thomas Fulfocd, Thomas Howard, Thomas Langton, Thomas Pope, Thomas 
SUnley, Thomas BtafTord, Thomas Thwaits, Tlioinaa Trenchard, Thomas Wobey, 
Thomas Wyatt. 

4. Can you mention any other Thomasei vrho lived in this reign '. II io, stale 
T nliat each was noted. 

6. Glvs the names of iho remarkable persons bom in tbia lo^n. 
6, Give the names of the remttkable persons wbo diti.' 



^ 



BD1T0R*8 EXSaCIBES. 

6. Givoa Euocinctaccount of Catherine of France. 
B. WtrttiBknnwimf tiieBritishking Aclharl 
10. How is il Iliat the dangliter of the Earl of Huntley, who martjcd 
called in some books Lad; Douglas, and in othirB Lady Gordon ? 

. What femaleiof histortoalnotelired in thereign of Henry VII. 



1 



Give lb 



12, Hon many childrai had HenrfVU. ! 
binh iBd death of each. 

'{1 a^ 2 are from Fi^U-Teachcr. Vol. II. p. SOS; 3toia(bol 
from Vol. II., p- 26S.] 

ANSWEaS^HISTOlilCAL GEOGEAPHY. 



1 the dxtet'Ot tin 



It is the only city in Hnmpsliire. (f) 
It wae the capital of ibc Belgian Britons. 
It was a Roman military stalinn (hence ila 



a Chcslcr 






Ilsancienl name was Wintoniensis. 1^4] 

Hence the BishOiia of WinoheWer alwayj ligii thenaaeives '■ Winton." (-f) 

The Biahop of Winchester ti always prelate of the Order of Ihe Saner, 
Cfaaniellai to Ibe Archbishop of Canterbury. (S) 

Its bishopric was founded in 663. (5) 

The firsi church in this city is said to have been built by King Lji:ius, (he 
British King conterted to Christianity, 187". (+) 

The cnthedral was eooimeneed by King Kinogils, ihnnt the year 835. (t) 

The cathedral ia a large venerable fabnc, heantifal in ila architecnire, and 
tuning niiineroui splendid monuments. lit this boilding were interred se 
Saxon kings and itueeni, whose bono wera collected by Biahop Fax, put inc 
gilded coSqs, and placed nn a wall in the umth aide of the choir. (2) 

The catUedral was consecrated in 980, by 3l. Dunatan, in the preseEcc of Sing .i 
Etholred : and in 1093 it was rebuilt by Walkelin. (3) " 

In 1202 the cathedral was much enlargecl by Godfrey dcLusy. (3) 

The eiiy anciently liad a w:iU of flint, and four gates, one of which (the Wi^slKiiM^ J 
remains, (f) " 

Tbe^decayed walls aie i. mile-and'S-half in circuil. (2) 

It was made the capital of the Feodejal nnonarchy by Vortlgeni, in 126. (t) 

It wai the capital of England for more than GOO years. ( f) 

In the reign of Henry I. the city extended amitein eTcry direction beyunctlH 1 
present limits. (4) 

The caslle is said to have been built by ICing Arthur, in 523. (fl 

It was Tcboilt by William the Conqaeror, who made it liis chief residence, and who J 
here caused the Doomsday Book to be compiled, ft) 

It GODtinaed to be aroyal residence lill 1C88. (S) 

The curfew bell is still rung here. (6.) 

A corrEBpondeai of the CT!y Treaa (Dec. 17, 1«-M) w riles . "Every oilyi 
Eflgland, including Wales, has. 1 liiiok, its curfew. At Winchester alone, tbali ' 
Inow of, it il 15 not rung si ilic principal church, but a: :;.e turret of ihe Town- 

I,,..,." (t) 

The cnstlfl was nearly demolished by CjomweU after the buttle of Nflseby. (i) 
On a fine eminence stood the castle, whicrh was taken fi-oni Charles I., and after- 
vaida demolished, except the magniGcent hsil in which the assizes are held, and in 
which liangs what is denominated "King Arthur's round-table," with the names cf 
the hnighls thereon. (2) 
.Antbliiitiop Stigand was in 
* """' Kaitlierof, Earl ofHunlingdon 



was beheaded before the castle ^i 




^^^ lbs 

K 



iS THE PUPIL-TEACHER. 

On the sile of the ctulU ia Ihe sIieII of a palace begin br Cbaclei U. In IBSS, Imt 
DBvsr finislieJ. (2) 

Some yeiits since, a part of it was filCcd un for the rsceDtion 
war. (8) 

It is now conterlcd into barrack* for infanlrj. (31 

Chaclen II. appaioted Sir Chriatapher Wren to bnild a royal pali 
bal the king dying Ixfore its eomplelion, il waa converted into a barrack. (3) 

Egbert summoned a general councilor patiiament here, at which he wai crowned 
King of England, 829, by which name Ihe United Kingdom nai iheDcefornatd 
caUed. (1) 

In 890, King Alfred founded an abbey, in which lie was arterwsrda huHed, 900.(3) 

It posseSEcd in the 12ih century three rayiil tnouasteries, and many religious 
bouBBi of less note ; but many, if not all of these, were loppreBsed in the reign of 
Henry VIII, (i) 

The college of tt'inoheatoc was founded by William of Wytehaiu, in the reign of 
Richard II., 1303. (3) 

There is also a fine college founded by Bishop Mosley, in 1 672, foe i™ clergy- 
men'a widows, Christ's Hospital, commonly called the Blue Alms, wa« founded in 
I70B. (2) 

In 1.5M, William Kirgimell was npjiainted the first dean, and the religious 
wtablishmenl was changed to that of the Beformed Cliurcb. (3) 

The bishop's palacr, and iiian» other buildings, were destroyed by CromweU, 
1MB. (3) 

?n 1668 the city was yisited by that awful calamiij "the Plagne," and an obelisk 
was raised to eommemoraie the mournful eyonl. (.1) 

Itis one of the most ancient cities of Great Britain ; as early aa «.D. 176 it COQ- 
Uined segeral monaaterles, and waa the residence of the British prince Lucius. (3) 

Canute restored the Saxon customs in a Genaral Assembly of the kingdom, whioli 
met here 1021. {]) 

In 1072, Hubert, the Papal legale, in a council of all the dignified clergy of llie 
realm, decided the superiority of the See of Canterbury over that of York, (f) 

In ll*I a batile was fought near Winchester, in which Matilda's army wu 
defeated ; and the Doke of Gloucester being taken prisoner, was exchanged for 
Stephen, who founded the Hospital of St. Cross. (3) 

Hear the south end of the city is the Hospiul of Ht. Cross ; all traveller* calUnB 
at which have a right to demand some bread and bear, whleh they always rcceire. (!) 

In 1264, Simon De Montfort, Earl of Leicester, called a parliament at Wiu- 
ehester in the king's name. This parliament waa the first wherein two knigbls for 
each county, two eitiiene for each city, and two burgesses for each borough, were 
summoned. This was the origin of the House of Commons. (I) 

Parliaments were held here in the reign of Edward IIL, 1330—1371, And in 
IhB reign of Richard II., 1393, (1) 

■Winchester was the birthplace of Henry III. (Oct. 1, 1206-7), and of Prince 

rtbur, son of Henry TIL (Sep. 20, 1*86). 

Here Henry I. was married to Matilda of Scolland. 

Henry IV. was married to Mary de Buhun, and 
Mary was married to Philip of Spain. 

Here Cetdic, the founder of the West Ssion monarchy, was crowned. Egbert 
-as here cronned King of England. Edward the Confessor was crowned here in 
1041, when the first coronation sermon on record was preached. Here, in 1069, 
William the Conqueror was crowned, and in IHl "the einpre^a " Matilda was 
crowned. Richard (1.) Cffiut-de-Lion was orowned here, after his return from the 
Cnisnd;. 

Il i 

:der, 

MSKTAL Gbiatneis. — Many minds can aspire to high designs. Many others can 

deal admirably well with any point of detail, though they are not large enough, ai it 

were, to taku iu the whole of a subject. But it is the rare power of combining citensiTe 

Mtcmcs with attentioo to the lenst tr^Itc that may conduce to them, whieh. it appear* 

r tome, forms the great clemciil of menial ;;!-cjtncaa and oMiuoi:!!! success. — torrf JfiMB^M 




fmtatilie iarttsts. 



10 tlie fullowitig quGBtions i¥ill give t^e 



*j" Tlie Fropoier ia, in taeh esse, required to forward to tlia Editor the Aijawe 
i(«Jail, with the Eiercise. (See Anbwers io Corbesfondbktb — Rierialite Esir-^ 

I.— Theinicialaoftheai 
an ERtiaent mutic-maker :- 

1. A captive thai preferred water to wiae. 

2. An Assyrian who helped to murder his father while in the i 

3. The meaning of the word Ephraim, 

i. The name of the king niurdercd b; Baanah and Rechab. 
5. The name of a heathen king (aflerwarda converted la Ohrigtienity), wh» i 

auhdued ihe enemies of God's people whe« ke wus about sisty-two jeara of age. 

C. F. R. 



II. — The iniliala spelt downwards will give a name praminerit both in Dnalent u 
modern history, and which, if succeasfully beheaded onlil hat one letter ttma'a 
will in all caEes retain its original idea. 

The iniliala spelt upwards will give a well-known regular paBsive verb. 
The finals apelt downward! will give the name of the goddess of flowers. 

1. The name of a aabiunce in ventad at Deltl. 

2. The name of the smooth, hard covering of the teeth. 

3. The Latin derivation of the watd province, 
i. The aneiant nair.e of the river Danube. 

6. The name ofthe goddess of tbieiB^. CiiAiii.r.s If, Reuhan. 



ranapose it agat:), 



a in England tcanspoae, 
> Soriplure-famed perauni discli 
■ill suggest to the mind 
Bod the plague of mankind ; 
id then you will aee, 



5, 6. Thi 

Tratupnse 

7. What a hlazing mmerai s oid sam lo ue ; 
By transposition next you'll find 

8. What for conijealmenl is designed ; 
When thii you've done, tranEpoee again — 
The character of Nero, then 

You'll And described in jtist one irord, 

9. From which his baseness is inferred. 
Transpoae once more, and then you'll view, 
What M with life or hreali) must do ; 
Until like Shakapeare, Pope, or Guy, 

10. Or any noted man, they die, . 

The number orUllers thus transpoaed, no doubt, 
For the name of the rivers you'd like to Hnd out. 
To glials what's the number I'll give you a chance ; 
There's an article used by musicians of France ; 
Remove it from one of our words, and you'll find 
Thfltjuarhalf-a.dozaaiaslillleit behind. 

■e from Vol. II, of the Pupil- Traeler— the firsi 



number (p. 2112), [he i 
Ptoposfi-'a arisinal, but it 






r (p. 290). The third ia the I 



.heckj:ati"VE exercises. 

ANSWERS. 



r 

^^H l.-l. D-snid. (Sii,Dii,\tl\.U,i2.) I.i0-n,£vtrt^»di.) 

^^^^M 2. A-dTsmmelee1i, [fM 2 Rings nix. 37-) 

^^H 8. V-ery fruitful. (fM Geuesis xlix. 22 ) ili. 52, r. J^^ftr 

^^H 4. I-9hbDBlielh. (Sm 2 Samuel iv. 5-7.) 

^^^M -fi. D-uios. (See Darnel ii.25-2&.) 

^^^f John Doqgett, Aged 9 ;tM«. 

I iiJWhII done, Johu ! As jou ate the joungEsi aud, no doahl, Ihe hiaalles^ ire 

r place you in front of a goodl; number. No one of the otherE who have uuneted 

will grudge you the position which we now award you, — Ed,} 
I The foUowiog mlrrer terrtcl^, but give no reiereuceB : — thp Proposer: Clarn 

' Wation; JameB Reid ; Lisa; G, Hullsnd; Thomai Davcnj ; I^omu E. Jutiei) 

' B. ; Marianne (a Samky-Sohool Teacher] ; A. S. Ciaickte. 

I ThetoliowinggiTeScriptureproofs: — SapereAnde; S. laylar ; Joseph Sehofleld i 

William Bowers; Cimbria; G. A. 
Many Dthers nearly corretl. 

The initials of these words form ■■ David," which is ^Ihe answer to ihe question 
valtliDiigh the tiElB of music- matier is hardly applicable to faim. — J. A. N. 

The iaitiuli give the miine "Divid," wbo was an rmin«Iil inu«ic-T)iikflr^(|iObrea 
iiiii. 6).— Joseph Scbofiei.d. 

Dariiu coiildaol hate been converted to ChriHianity, an he Itveii before Uirisl 
eamo.— J.'A. H. 

Sitht SiHer«fihiVoTit--TtiPitE¥L. 
II.— I. D-el-F (Deif). 

2. E-aame-L (Enamel). 

3. V-inc-O (Vineo). 

4. I-ste-R (liter). 

5. I^avem-A (Lavema). 
The initifllE apelt downwards gire "DeviL," a name trolj prcmincnl. ir. hintory; 

which word, successively beheaded, gives, Evil, Vii,(e), lL(L),BndL. 

The initiaU spelled upwarde, gire " Lrrso;" snd lading the finals in saacessiiin, 
downwards, we have "Flora,'' the goddesH ofHoWers. 

FkBDEKICK G. rAlHIPR. 

Answered alto by Mirs; Ich I^en ^ Lisa; John SincUiie ; W, F. J>. Lclhain-, 
William Shaw; Thomaf £. Jones-, Xquabililer et Diligenler ^ J. P. Low; 
Leonidaii James Feo ton ; IThomas H. Twist ; W.H.; R. Me William ; Jame[^Reid; 
¥. A. B. ; Samuel Mots. 



A Munificent -Donation. — It gives U3 mucJi pleasure to be able to 
announce, tbat the Btitisb MoMurn has jnst received a, cuimderaMe 
addition to its numismatic tieasnr«s, by tlie gilt- from the Count de SaliB 
of his well-itnown collection of coins. These ai-e in 14 cabinets, contain- 
ing altogether as many as 7,000 coins, bri-ught together with the greatest 
taste during many years of the Gounfa life, and at aa expanse of about 
J£5,000. The donor has at the same time offered He services gratuitoualy 
to the Museum, to assist in arranging the collection, or in araatgamating it 
with llial already in the Museum. The trustees, have, ut course, accepted 
his offer willi thanks. — Critic. 



WoMl.Dt.v 'WiaooV.— Toa nwoy letrsed men 
their Hebrew, Greek, and Lulto, avtr Cbritt't . 
feit. — Heitif- 



e liU 




Wt iiite's tfraittil. 



dmntitiiieiiHiiM under this head me earneiily soiiiiitei from ntunagers, masterx. 

aad niufreiiKs. 
la all antu^v Hi real name and adJresi of the teriien vUt 6e caiisidtred iadii- 

penialU, !w( neeeuarili/ for publieafim, hut at a guarantet of good faU^ 
Tie qtieaiiom are give* exactly aa th^ are rent. 
TMa »umb«r af lie tpieatioti ikould begiveti with lie aaiaer. (The number i» 

braekeh at the ens of the questim, it that- of the liller intehieh the ifueiHimi*. 

alted. II i« ixere^ fir the Editor's coneeujeiitrt of refereitae.) 




I. ASHiE. — Heuing'BO much of yuitcjkindiiQsa 
thou^t I would apply to J'ou in my ovn " 
tIio u in tlie hkbit of icting D ' 






n.disCre^ I 



iil-tiiat;bdcfl 

, . , , a bleat wil 

ji the liibitoftotiieanohaa the master of "An InjucedOne" is, iaapreriouB 
number, reprssenied aa aEting — that of coming very late ta sohool and goi^ away 
Terjr early ; but with this difference, that she leaves the whole power and authotity 
of Iha school on the youngest Pnpil-teacheT, who has been apprenticed but one 
year, while all the reeponsibility reals on niyaelf and the 2nd Fupil-toiwhBr. I 
am ^uite certain that Jano ia belicTod by many of the scholara to be tho superior 
in the school next to Mra. G,, and any atraugcr would (hick bo too, seeing bow she 
ia allowed to preside over we (tic.) elder PupQ-teachera durine the time (not a veiy 
abort one) that Mrs. G. is absent from sohoo! altogether. Wil! you have the good- 
neas to publish this, that any of vour hundreds of eorreapondents may Idndly give 
an answer. [720.] 

1. Lt^u^us. — I f^aryour correspoa dent, Ann ie, seums to betray a some what J ealooa 
: — ;^._ , ,rtainly ia rnHj ieanti«g in reipsct towards hor mistre^^of^whoaa 

right to jadge. Perhaps Mrs. G. may have aome good reason 
for leafing the school to Jane. Annie may not be equal to the aharge of it ; she 
may have betrayed a want of confidence on aome previous oooasion. We ahonld 
alwava look at home Grst, and aec what f^uJta there are reatinir witJi onraeliea. 

[•■••1 

■ 1 . K.B, — Perhapa Jane is the beat manager and disciplinarian. In auch case Mrs' 
G. ia quita justified in placing bar in such aa important position- I have tnown 
similar casai. It is but reasonable for masters and mistresses to yeet their authority 
in the one most calculated to preaerrc order and attention during their abacneo. 

I ahoul'l bnrdly think that Mra, G. would 1m; so capridoua as to prefer an nferio'^ 
moiugor to a ai^erior. If the fault ia in t/ou , it is ^au that muat improve. But if 
Tou can maitage the school better, or even a.a well, get your parents to apeak t» 
Un.G> If her reply is unsatiflfaotory, let them speak t« the Committee; and if 
they will not licai', then they should apeak to Her Majesty's Inspector. [SIl.) 

2. KOBWttL. — Ou^ht a Pnpil-tenchor in bia fourth year to sweep the Bcluioi. tlie 
niartet not mi^ittianiog euch a thing during the thfee previous yeaia of his appcentice- 
•hir ? [736.] 

3. An IsiintEQ Omk.— Could you inform tub the politeat way to care t 

The wiatroM at our school ia in the habit contmuaUy o£ teiliog tales 

bent (I believe for want of anything else to talk about), whioh tales shu hears from. 
the girl-teaohers (according to her own statement). I would not mind them so long 
as Ihiey were all true ; but, alas ! I am sorry to say, she does not confine hcMfllf to 
ibenttth,oiif itft»doe», hflr teaehnadonot. By ifllwiii»m«Tow remedy yunwiit 
- ■ oblige. [7*6.] 






farcsijoiikntf. 



GEOGESAPnT. 

( To t/u Editor of the PcpiL-TEAOUEn.) 
In giving a Goographj leeson, it is obvious that a" map drawn for tie oecadon bj 
rtlui teacher □□ a Uack boaid, with oa\j euch places iogected thutaie actmltf brought 
MbcB Uie notice of lie pupUe, is b; far prefiirable to any other. 

Two reasoDs genecallir given by leacbe-ra not adopting this method are :—' 

I. That all teBchers are not poaacsacd with a talentfor drawing. 

II. That too n:iucb time would be required for the preparation of such mapa. 
To remedy these two evils let the different porta of tho map be drawn (bcfotB tbo 

pupils) as they are wanted. As the mountaias of a comitry generally form its chief 
]^yairal feature, first draw the mountains in their relative position to each other. 
The mountains being thus drawn, the other physical foaturea can follow in their 
natural order; viz: — rivers, lakes, plains, and then the coast line, including capes, 
bays, harboura, islands, &c. The physical features being dispensed with, die map 
nay be finished by drawing the divisions and marking off the situations of tbe towns 
and ports. 

This method of mapdrawing, though, perhaps, apparently difficult to a beginner, is 
eioeedingly simple to those who have had a little practice, and persons not the least 
acquainted with drawing may easily oonatruct maps by following this plan. 

The following "heads" I have found matly to facilitate tho giving of my 
" geographical leesoQB." Perhaps they may be acceptable to some of your readers :- 



I.- 



-Phyaiial : 
:. Mountains. 
!. Rivers. 

. Coast line. 

I. Boundaries, position and e: 

i. Boil. 

'. Climate. 

I. FroduotioDi: 

(a.) Mineral. 

(b.) Vegetable. 

(c.) Animal. 



II.— Political : 

1. Divisions 

2. Towns. 

3. Statistics: 

(■■) " 



(b.) Heligion. 

(0.) ao,mima. 

(d.) Occupation and Feapl«^ 
(e.) Commerce, 
(f.) Bice. 



-Cii.it 



s F. BbdvjUI 



THE FIRST ATTEMPT. 
(To thi Ed<lorqf the Pupil-Teach eh. 

6ir, — In reading your valuable periodical for the last month, I saw there a 
to the effect that several had sent in their " Firat Attempt." How, in Ihinkiug 
about this, I came to the conclusion, that, if olhcra can make an attempt, why not 
1 1 My mind travelled on when the thought came—but, wbat can I write aboatf 
My misgivings were about to answer " Nothing." but the Lope of doingsome little 
good, bolh to myself and to others, strovB for the mastery, and said— Write about 
■' The First Attempt," surely Ihou'lt make something of it. I determined to do 
■0. And here goes.* And in tho iirst place I would say to those who may ohanoe 
to read thia (if you consider it worthy a place in your pages), remembor it is the 
firat attempt, and criticise accordingly. 

What can be done without making an attempt ! 

Look at the Schoolboy. He is placed at school by his parents in order that he may 
leam, and turn out at least creditably to them. But if he makes everything a 
drudgery, or, in other words, makes no Jattemptat learning, be_ remains a dunce, 
and 80 grotFs up. 

. • Elegant ! (Ed.) 



K0TICE3 OF BOOKS. 



is b^a gliiiice at the groat mind of somo future great Diaa as it anfoldt 
itself. Vatcti ita progress. It goea on from one tUag to aaotber, till at last iU 
own&v becomes an hono^ir to his country, and dies re^rottod by all who kne^ hitrj. 
Is this done by sitting idle ! Is it done without an effort or attompt ? No. How- 
ever gifted he may be, he baa to make an attempt, and a great one too. If he doea 
not succeed by the first attempt, he tries again. 

A man m&y hav? gifts, he may have a mind superior to that of ills fellow-m 
but if he lets it grow dull, what use is it ! and unless he makes an attempt, or Bereral f 
aitempts, it must grow dull. 

We may all partially sucoeed by making a first attempt, ai 
we try, and try, and tr? again. But if we lay up our talent in 
when it is too late. 

In conclusion, I would say, to thoec ivbo have n 
first attempt without delay. 
, To another class who have made attempts, 



shall conquer if 



rr made ^an attempt, malic ti 
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Irticts of grots. 



Seriplurt Teaelatigi for the Young. By tti 
the Finsbury Catechetical Seniinary. 
This is a book which will be of great 

lessons. Dr. Fletcher's alyle is very pieai 
'is simple and lucid, his illus" 






Ale\amiie& Fletcqeb, D.D., 

: reinandSon. Cloth, pp. 420. 
to Pupil-teacbarB who give Bible 
lanangemcut of subjects maetetly. 
IB happy and interesting. To address 



»1 



ucb subjects as are here taken up, requires a peculiar 
by no means common. Such subjects are too o^en degraded, so to speak, by being 
rendered "simple " according to the ideas of some, who, Ihough they thoroughly 
understand what tliey are talking about or writing about, do not underslaud children. 
The book Is beautifully illustrated, and is caloulated to grace a leacbei'a tibraiy, or 
to make a beautiful reward- hook. 

AdvaiKcd Reading Book for Adult and ofhtr Schools. Lessons in Engliih ■ 
By C. W. Jones, M.A., Curate |of Pakenham, London: Longmuifl 
and Co., 1859. Cloth, pp. 107. ■ 

isting mtiltam in parw this of English History. Very judioioualj his 
the author left the well-trodden track of those who have written, in so compendious 
a form, sketches ofEngliab History. Well chosen quotations from some of our best 
authors grace Mr. Jones's little book. We have Shakspeare, and Macaulay, and 
Saott, sod other* of lesser fame, although of high repute. Mr. Jones hlnuelf writes 
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'i-HE PUPIL-TBACHEB. 




: itjle wludi ptcaoes ; hUdicdon imot i 
the abject for wliich, and to the tubjecc o] 
Bsading Book for Aduhs." 

Tie Bennlia of Ihf BiUe. Folio aheet, Id. 
Ths Way to be Wapps all the Day long. Folio sheet, Id- 
riusE two idlcets ue pablieheil by Mr, Sl<Tcii(aTi, 64, Pgtamoiter Ron. oL ane pena; 
mA ; tfaa tiro mil be aent pott free toi tltres Btimpa. We have eismtaed liolb aheete, 
and can recommend tbcm to chase who wjshe tu give a ohild a restly iiwful and 
imlniBti™ work. Sin of flub will he seot to any teaeher, port free, foe tea stnnpa. 
Jllcb sheat contains b lai^s Braouot of kaportsnt iaformBtian, which viti be vduable for 
reference all tfiroogb life. 



THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
Bv .Tames, 

I irisli you all may wiser be 
(I wish I could aa merry be), 
Than wben I aet out (hie world lo sec, 
Like a boat fitted wilh good company. 

On some gay voyage sent. 
There Youth spread Ibi'th the bread wSiie so 
Hare of faic -neaiber and full gale ; 
- Confiding lifd would iicier fail, 

Nor time be eTer apent. 
And Fancy nbiatled foe the wind, 
And if e'er Memory look behind, 
•Tui-QB but aom;^ friendly sight lo find, 

And gladsome wave her band. 
And Uope kept whimpering in Youth's ear. 
To spread more sail nnd never fear; 
For the asme iky would adll bt eli^ar, 

Uniii they reached the land. 
Uealtb, loo, end Strength tugged at the oar 
Mirth jDocktd the passing billOHa roar; 
And Joy, with goblet canning o'er, 

Drank diauglita of deep delight. 
And Judgment al the helm they set ; 
Bal Judgment was a cliild as yet ; 
And, tack-a-day! wa^ all unfit 

To guide the boat aright. 
Bubble! did half her ihonghts employ ; 
.Hope ahe believed — she ulayed with Joy — 



And Fancy brit 



Tost 






toy 



But still they « 

And laughed at danger as nntnie. 

Till the dun iky tempealnous grew, 

And sobbing Eouth winds loae. 
Then Prudence laid thorn all alio fibred, 
Anfl Youth awhile his mesimates oheerod, 
Uulil. at length, he diaappeared, 

Thongh none iii)n« how he -went. 



raTELLIGENCK. 

.Toy linnff hia head and fotrth grew dolt. 
Health fsHered— Strengtb refused to pnll ; 
And Meuory nUh her soft eyei foil, 

Backward her gXaoae atill bent, 
To wliere upon the dlsUct iea. 
Bunting the atorm'a dork canopy, 
Light, from a »un none dow could lee, 

Sull louched the whirliog wmc. 
And thou^ Hope gazing from the bow 
Tvtaa off, " she bebi the shore," to to* i 
Judgment grown older now, I trow, 
Is silent, stern, and gravB. 
AnJ though she steers with hettet skill,. 
And. makes hei fellona do her will, 
Fear anyi the itotm is riaing- sUIl, 
And itf is almaal spent. 

Oh I that fou all may wisei lie, 
Tban when I set out this wocM to mt; 
Like a bout itllad Hith good eompaay, 
On taue gay Toygge sent. 



liittEigsnte. 



<Xa Tuesday eraning. Dee. I3lh, the teaoher^ and chtlilren of the IptrafebOiihi I 
British School, met to prcsetil the senior pupil-leaoher, Miss H. T. Mauldon (nho 
has just ended ttsr torm of opprenticeiihip} with a handaoine diesaing-eose and a 
iiseoFivai flowers, as memomls of their atiaohiaeitt to her, and legret at her 

On Friday, Jan. i3lh, a Lecture will be given by Mr. Deiter, of the Royal 
Military Asylutn, Chelsea, on the "Abbeys and Castles of England," illustrated by 
iliSBoWing vieHs, Bt St. Martin's Schoolrooms, Charing Creea, Jrtt to aU teachers, 
pupil-tesohers, and friends. The lecture Bill commence at half-past aiK o'clock. 

OaiTUAitY.— On Dec. Tih., at his father's residence. 16, Britain Street, Forisea, 
after a long and severe illness, borne with Christian reaignatioD and cheerfulnesi, 
John William Newnbam, aged 23, deeply regretted by aU who knew him. The 
deceased served his appreniiceahip st the All Saints National School, Nortli 
Clarence Street ; and for the last two years, till foreed lo resign from ill health, vwa 
Sahoohnasler of West Pennard, Somerset. 

Cbeuibtrt. — At a lite meelin; of tlie British. Assacialion, papen were contributed 
to the Chemical Scctioa froui yonng meu who attend the evening class oE praciicsl ohe- 
nulrjr, in.tlia MuHUm of Irish tudiutcy, St. Stejihen's Green, Dublin. This class is con- 
doctod by Robert Oallanaj, Giq., whose peneierance in chcmlea) seienae is la nuieh 
kaolin. This is a very encaara^ing faet for tiia frienili of adult education ; itihowsthat 
ander the most unfavourable ccuditioD, as regards lime, far more than uveu tlis most 
siBguiao have dared to coooeiTe caa be Hcnmplished, if the efforts young men .make in 
lh« way of selUnpiovemaDt are [ircpeily diiected. We siucuely eoDgratulata lb. &^- 
loiray on his success with his pupils ;— Esto PisFnt/A ! ■ 
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All Communieatioiia for the Editor sliouU be addressed " The Editor of 
the Pupil-Teacher, 54, Pateniosler Eow, London, E.C." 

Mrtbod op Askiho OB ANflWEHiNfl ftcBSTioKS.— OiiT numerotia corceBpondenls 
irould Bsie ua on immense smouiit of labour, nod bs li 's liable to disoppointment 
&am their communicatioDB not being prampUy attended lo, by attention to the fol- 
lowing points : — 

1. Write only on one lidt of the paper. 2. Keep each, subject distinct from others. 
3. ifearfeEcb aubJBOtthua: — " Editor's Council," " Nates and Ouoriea," "Editor'a 
QueBlione," &c. ftc. 1. Loare a space at Ihe top and at the bottom of the paper. 
5. Write your (real or assumed) name on each separate paper. 6. Alwnyii let your 
commnnicatiDna bo accompanied by your name and address. For pubiiaitiBn you 
may adopt any aignature you please, 
Tbanhi (for coDtnbutions, answers, kind letfcra, S:c.) — Lenmas ; W. G. W. ; Snum 

Cuique; R. McWilliam i N. Buabell ; Aiig;la-6aioii; James Fcnton; UnlaovD: 

William Morley ; G. Woolmcr i J. K. ; W. J. D. ; A. P. W. ; H. N. ; A. A. C, ; 

T. J.; B. L.; C. H.i G. M. 8, r J. E.; W. B; J. J. F; J. S. r E. T. ; P. D,- 

C. E. ; J. F. J G. More ; J. D. Wagafaff; W. Brown ; A. M. B.;; Ab. Stniroohi 

Delta \ and many othera. 
Siaived. — Imprimatur; George K. ; W. R, ; Abercrombie ^ W. B. ; J. S. ; A. F. 

(•emit nf tpace); Adela; M. A. C. C^ns) ; Tony. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our terms of Subscription, payable id advance, to Mr. George J. Stevenson, H, 
Paternoster Kow, are as follow ; (stamps may be sent for small sums : — 

Far Six Mentlii. — One copy, Is. 6d. ; two copies, 3a. 6d. ; tbree copies, 3b. 5d. ; 
four copies, 49. 6d., &re copies, 5a. 6d. ; six copies, 6a. 6d. 

fhr the Year. — One copy, 3s. ; two copies, 48. 61 ; threo copies 6a. 61 ; four 
copies, 9b., five copies, 10s. 6d. ; six copies, 1 2a. 

OtilL Cbikoes for advertisements are, Three Guineas per page ; Forty ^wordi or 
less, Ss.; Ten Words addilional, 1^. 

All orders must be prepaid. All amounts, exceeding 3s. 6d., when sent fron the 
Provinces, should be by Foat-oSce Order. 

AU tk> back numbtn have bten reprinted, and may bt had tif all BaokesUeri, erattl 
free /mm Ihe Futliihen, three /or Id. 

Cloth Covers for binding Vols. I, and II. are now ready, \s. each ; and will he 
cent poat free for 12 stamps. 

Vol. II. Popil-Teacheh now ready, price 3i. poat free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS BECJilVED TO JANUARY 28th. 
(Tbe Numbers ifier the name indicate the Inat No. of the wori paid for) :— 

Neal, 30 i Simpson, 27 ; Fox, 39 ; Pnsafield, 39 ; Rolfe, 39 ; Prain, 33 ; Rjt, 39 r 
Vale, 3S; Msddem. 39) Wright, 3S ; Bird, 39; Francis, 39; Pitcher, 33; 
Franklin, 33 ; Duncombc, 33 ; Morris, 39 ; Lamberl, 33 ; I.ightfoot, 33 ; Bond, 
3S j Corbridge Teachers, 39 ; Smith, 3S ; Wholej, 39 ; Line, 39 ; While, 33 r Cop- 
land, 33 ; Reynolds, 33 ; Priestley, 39 ; Shepherd, 33. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Arithm4iic (I>. S.)—k PupU-tesoher in bia fourth year aska us whose arithmetic 

wo would advise him to get, price not ovsr Ss. There areso manygcod ones that 

we hardly know to which to give the preference. There is not one, however, that 

entirely meets our views with regard to commercial arithmetic Wc advise D. 6. 

IKUBB whatever text-book his master recommends, A gi ' 

very littlo from what book he takes his examples, or if h 

a good reason for it. 
Sditor't Council — ^ope on, Biiif,Co/ittii(rr, desires, to thank W. W. for hia remarks ; 

be has derived much bcneilt from them. 
Eolidayi {jf*weation),— The utunl Elementary School holidays are 21 dsyn at Mid- 

■ummer, 14 days at Cbriatma!, 7 days ut Easter, 2 days at Whitmtntidc) and erory 



XOTES TO CORHESI'ON'DENTS. 



Bind an Rationing (QueBd'n).— Good. Many thanks. If not inaerled thiE 

it will appear in our noit number. 
Tnehydermata {Anhtnice). — " Thick-skinB " (Greek, Faehus, thick, and ibrm. 
akin). The PacbrdenuBta (or Fachydemm) are " an order of Mammalia, cam. 
poaed of tbidi-skmned, hoofed quadrupeds, which do nol luminatc or chsw the 
cud." Tlie question is too simple for Xotei and Quiriet. 
Simple Queitiimi (tTumeroia Correipondenla). — The answer which we have juat 
given to " Arthonice " ia a fair specimen of the kind of answers with which our 
pericdioal might, every month, be filled if we chose. To some it would appear 
almoat incredible how simple are tjie qtieatioi^ asked by PupiUteachcrs ia ^oir 
fonrth or fifth yeara, and even by masters and miatreasea. We aliall, for the 
future, give more attention to our Correspondents' questlona. Wc aholl alwaya 
be glad to anawer what queationa we can, or to give what informatioa we can to 
thoae who really need our help. But we wiah now to give a Tery gentle hMt 
to many who ara too lazy to study, or to refer to well-known and easily-accea- 
Eible works, and to those who ask queations " because tbey have nolMug else to do." 
Scripture IVcights and Measarta ( F. H. T.)—Wii thank yon for the trouble you have 
i^en, but we do not think that the majority of our readeis would tbank yon or 
us for your eoutribution were we to publish it, There are few tcachcrB indeed 
who have not stme book which contains " Tables of SuiptnrB Woighta and Mea- 
sures." For your letter and other eontribations, aeeept our (hanks. 
Wcrtuy (St ImproBiiii) — Tou evidently hold your pen too ttijly, consequoutly 
the writiug has a "laboured" appearance. IPatience) — We like your style of 
wriline ; it is very superior to that miaorable scratchiug aprawl Tulgularly called 
"angular" hand. (F. ff. i",)— Neal, hut you must discontinue the use otpenoilled 
lines; they are not evenly ruled, but if they were, the habit ia had. (W. V.) 
Yes, we think your handwriting " passable," but from a Papil-teaoher in hia Sfth 
year aomathiug better ia reasonably expected ; such handwriting as yours Li sosily 
unproved; it ii&olit, and that in itself is a " good mark." (S.K.) — A vctv "pro- 
mising" hand, (fiu/uj)— Fery neai.but ratlior too stiff. (Brafus)— Goo5, of the 
commercial-derk genua. (B'. J". J).)— Good. (ff. B". .ff.)— Yes. (21moiio) — Very 
neat and promising. ^Dido) — The right aort,butyou seem to want ronfldenee; you 
■will gain Ihat by practice. (S. IValdU!) — Good ; write '' youra," not "yoor'a." 
(IP. r.)_Miaorable. (/. B.)—Yery indifferent. (J. £•. W. ZiKypiw) — Eiceilent, but 
you have (twice) written " perphaps " for " pcrfiaps." 0apere Jide). — Neat; 
eudoavour to make the letters more uniform. Some of your oapiials (e. g,, Q and 
E) might be improved. (Harp Q.) — Very slovenly, you can do better ; try. 
Sattlei (J. R.) — In this, or in any early number, you will find ycur plan diacossed. 

It is evident that its adoption is a mere question of le-arrangement. 
yermutneet ( FnpS-Uaehtr, L.) — Become s rigiilar correspondent. Tou wont confi- 
( dence. You will, we hope, find aomething to auit you in our present number, 
Biographji {Friar Tuck.) — There are eo many cheap works on the subject, ihat we 

Uiink that we had better not, ai a ruls, adopt the plan at present. 
Stsags on School Sahjecti (FrisT Titck.) — A very good auggosfion. Can you not aet 

the example t We think you can. Trjr. 
Drawing [F. A. Tlu>ma>).— 

BirivatiDn ( W. G. W.)—" What is the derivation of the word hope as applied to 
mountain vales, sueh aa Bum-hope, &c f " it ia op, or ope, (Scaudiuaviaa), vii., a 
plac^ sheltered by a hill side. 
. Eittorg of the Book of Canman Prager {Elne).~Ths aubjeot ia not suitable. Wo 
recommend you to get Bercna* History of the Book of Common Prayer (published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian .Knowledge.) 
Criliciim (J. !r.)— The letter is ungrammatioal, but what shall we say of tbe 

criticism I 
Ah agreeaMe P.S.— F. Gillespie wrilea : 
three of my companions have agtoed 
work, the fupil- Teacher." 
Flagiarifm ( W. Q.) — We do not think that cur correspi>udent's remarks applied 
such contributions as youra. A captioua, would-be oriUc, might bring a plaui " 

.1 .!■ -'jgijrijjn against any of our heat authors. Our oorcua^Tvi-ni'i. 

adour attention to a praotice wo wncereVj \iiirt,ia imna'itfi. " " 
IT readors. Our leading article boa a few words on. Uia ai]iiiec\.. 
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Perssipre. Prsy. Hope t 

Hevemnmib«nyw eren b«pr» 

Dfftrenlht O/UuliH (W. (J.)— We Me qoiti.- of your upiniun. We i>b«erTed. 0* 

mistako to whioh jon aUude, if WM one Very likely to oec "~ --'—-'- -^ 

Btaaces. The answer whioii aroeara, or wiiob. will appeir, ai 

Lioubte, and we BToid eetabliBhing a precedent for an objectiDiiiible plan. 




Btm^an'a FilgrMs Profrfit (P.)'— The oheapest Iitge-print md really complete 
odilion is tbat published by CoUio^d^, CityPreia. Aldersgale Stieet. iLii 
Ing;B,8T0, atrongiy bouadinelotb, ( pp.),vitlialltbeaotea. Tbepriceu 2b, kd. 
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odilion is that published by CoUio^d^, CityPreia. Aldersgale Stieet. 
IlTg;B.8T0, atrongiy bouai] in elotb, ( pp.), vithalltbeaotea. Tbe price ie ^n, o< 
Pint Atttrnpti (J. T. r.)— It oHi)T^ ua real pleaiure to lind tbat oar article o 
EnMiurBS^i^''t taa bean productive of ao much gooj. Tour letter and JT>'«( 
AiOmpt veFB tbe prccaraors of many aimilar Uttats aD4 many firat attempta. 
PEreeTere and prosper ! 
, n» Fapil-Tiacitfj Aim(!L •' P.-T.")— Not noitoup to the natk, R«ad dw wrae 
in pont; — 

" WohaTe a holy tcwt, 
A talent in our Dore, 
And u«e it irell we rauit, 
Nor to ieapiie it dure." 

Atitpl'Jicatien of tht Bmad-'htil {J. B. S.)—Vii bnpu to briny the aubjaotil yuut 
lettai befora our read^ra □(it moHth. 

Ghureh Itiaiiniejy (fflitftwiioji). — Tea. Write w the 8eccettiry of the Sooiaty for 
PromotinB tiie Gospel, or to the SaeratBry of {he Church Missionary Sooiaty. 

Stfinaiiona {Vival Rtgina). — " Richards on' B " Biotionary is the fai! ; bnt it ise^on- 
aive. "Reid'l" is cheap. There is a very cheap e^tion of "Webslet'i" pub- 
liabed, wa tbiok, by Ward and Look. 

0ml Service [B. IT. S.) — Address votir inquiries to the Editor of the " Civil Sasrice 
G«zette." 

InttresliHg favU conea-ntBg tht Sible [Rafai). — Tbuy bare baen fcaqTieiUly publiahed -, 
but wa may Snd a comer far tbcm some day. 

Qcod Wiahn {Pfitj- — Many thanks. Your binta»rejuiiicioua, and your nflbtts prove 
your good wishes aineere. We Mint* that we shall "goijn" well now. 

EniotwaQtmmt (fi. 0.)— Tou ace heartily welcome. " Long eipected come at last! " 

firU Alltmpt (SlargartI C.) — We should like to hear from you agun. 

Pttpil-tathtri Dnu. — Wo might fill a number by publishing Uie comniunieationB 
whick WB have recoivsd on. this subjoet from Papil-teBchers, male and female, 
from masteia and miitrcEseB, matiagora and parcntB. Hight glad we are to find 
that Jmr reaiarka gave so much BatiaBiction. We talce no credit to nunrirce; it 
ia our duty to defend Pupil -teachers from such uufaUed-far insulU. 

Ststaaliui Sxereiif {LUa, Excdsier, and Ich Ditn]. — Had yoa sent ua the oamoi in 
detail, it la probable yon would each lis vb seen your contribution in print (Am month. 

Ailonief/ without apprtHlituAip to a laicj/tr fAn Adiainr). — The Editor of the Ltua 
Timti says " Certainly not." 

Aisiimsd Nama. — Next month we intend to publiih a liet of signatures which bavo 
been adopted by regular GorreapDndonta. Thoae who desire to make any altera- 
tion, or to have any tiara dt pluin» eppropriateil to tbsm, are requeated to oomtnu- 
nicato with us on the subject before Monday, the 16th instant. 

d/Uitiont too U-ivial, nnnecessory, or wo cannot anawer— X+Y. ; E, U. , S. M. T. ; 
P.P.; A.B.; APupii-teacber; E.J. T ; T. H. ; One; Hope for Ever; Mochaoic 
(tbere ara »o many elhfr points to be coosidwed) ; B. H. H. ; Msiy B. 

Too lots fir thit_ *on(A.— Aamouian ; Mr. H, N. ; A Sturrook ; A Village Popil- 
taBcber (wb wish we could have uaed your contribution). 

" Cai^UtiuiiU of (ht Seavm." — For the very many kind Uttars which lor the [oat 
fortiught we Lave reaeived we moat cordially ihuikour friunda. They will, we 
bno'V, ci:cuse our not printing tho long list <>f aignntuieB. in each instance, wa 
redipcftcata the kind sentiment! ei^reMed. 

A LAKQt NDIIBSR OF COHTaiBUTlONS IBB IN TtVB. 




ADVICE GEATIS. 
The world is full of model people. True, we are all sinners ; but that is 
taking's very serious view of things. True, tLe Bible saya, " there is 
none righteous ; no, not one ;" but perhaps the passage is an interpolation 
OF a nuj-translatjon : or perhaps it apphed simply to the period in which 
it was written. The world is fiill of model people. Clear it ia as noon 
day, that those who are most punctilious in the observance of ritualistic 
religion delight in expatiating on the sinfulness of their hearts, as well as 
on the goodness of their deeds ; — they are model people. The rigid for- 
malist haa a sort of morbid fancy or melancholy pleasure in styling liimself 
the " chief of sinners ;" taking good care, however, to let you see that the 
chief of sinners is a model which, if you cannot imitate, you ought to 
admire. Eeligionists are prone to ape the self-abasement of the para- 
bolical publican, and of the great apostle of the Gentiles ; they are prone 
10 ape it to a degree which would be ludicrous were it not detestable ; — 
lliay are model people. Glibly they talk of sin ; they tell you they feel 
its influence, but they remind yon that iu Holy Writ the unpleasant fact 
is recorded, " there is none righteous ; no, not one." They seem to be 
too good, and always to have been loo good, tu experience or to require 
that aoul-stirring sense of guilt which prompted the publican's prayer. 
They so nearly personify righteousness, tJiat you must not expect them to 
have that keen appreciation of perfect purity and holiness, that dread of 
retrt^essiou, and that ebuUienoe of gratitude for sovereign grace, which 
characterized the great apostle of the Gentiles. Formal religion has its 
nmnners and customs, its stereotyped phraseology, its conventionalilies. 
The models of piety to whom we allttde use terms of self-abasement and 
contrition much iu the same way as an imperious nobleman subscribes 
himself the "obedient ser^'ant" of a. man whom he would not deign to 
notice in company, much less recognize as a superior. 

But we cannot always discriminate between real piety and imitation of 
it. We cannot read the beai't, The probability is, that for ono who 
seems to he a hypocrite and is sincere there are ten who seem to be sin- 
cere and are hypocrites. 

Turn we then to the affairs of every-day life — worldly maltera. Oh 
the multitude of model people ! " Of course we have, all, our failings." 
Of course ! This sapient declaration js the embodiment of that " charity " 
which " cevereth a multitude of sins." John Styles is a good sort of 
feliew, when sober ; it is tme he is not often quite sober, but " of course 
we have, all, our failings." Mary Moggs is a good creature, clean and 
tifjy, and industrious ; she would do anything in tie world to serve a 
filond, but she is so fond of " drawing the long bow," one can scarcely 
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30 THE PUPIL-TEACHER. 

believe a word she saya. She means no harm by speaking as she doo, I^ 
fMlaehooA is a habit of liers. ^Velt, ' ' of course we all have our failings." 
Now, there is a certain amount of selfishuesa inherent in human nature. 
Once let us set aside the idea of the grace of God in the heart being the 
motive power of gooJ, and we cannot see how "good works" can be 
Mcribeil to any other cause than selfi.shness. We help the needy, because 
"re cyiunot bear to see uthers in need. We sympathize and condole witli 
18 suffering, because the very idea of suffering is painful to us. We 
Strive to make otliers happy, because we like to see happiness around us. 
It follows, then, that if we can charitably with regard to a favourite fel- 
low-creature gloss over as a." failing" what a holy God declares to be a 
heinous sin, we are not likely to be less charitable towards our own dear 
selves. " I abhor myself in dust and ashes," saya one. " I acknowledge 
my transgression, and my sin is ever before me," says another. Well, we 
know you do, but it is when your tnisdeeds, your sins of commission or 
your sins of omission, have entailed unpleasant consec|uences ; it is when 
the still small voice of conscience calls to remembrance what you would 
gladly forget for ever. 

We " of the earth, earthy," are generally upon pretty good terms with 
ourselves. The self-complacency of the most humble-minded amongst ua 
is rarely sufficiently restrained, never entirely subdued. No doubt it ia 
well that so it should be, Self-couiplacency is, however, one of the " good 
things " of which one may have " too much.'' We may think too lightly 
of those faults of ours which we so mercifully extenuate in the apologetic 
" of course we all have our lailings." We persuade ourselves, and we 
endeavour to persuade others, that we are model people ; that " e'en oat- 
failings lean to virtue's side." In nothing perhaps ia self-eomplaceney 
more manifest than in giving advice. 

The very act of giving advice ia an indication of self-complaceney 
arising from a feeling of competence to give advice. 

Advice is a commodity more freely given than gladly taken. 

Medical men are a very, very small minority of the people who proffer 
"advice oralis." But medical men who offer advice graiii do not give it 
unasked, except in some cases by pufliug advertisements of i^uack nostrmus 
and remedies. Few there are who do not feel themselves competent to 
give advice to somebody. Some there are who eridentlj feel themselves 
competent to advise anybody — the Premier Minister of the cabinet, the 
General of the array, the Admiral of the fleet, the Father of the family, the 
Schoolmaster and ^e Schoolmistress, and of course, the Pupil- teacher, are 
'tach under a disadvantage, by being out of reach of, or unmmdfulof, their 
'Advice. They regard public officers as " common receptacles," for " advice 
gratis." As for Editors, they are the most stupid of the stupid. If they 
would take advice, we might have newspapers and periodicals worthy of 
Utopia. It is astonishing what wisdom there is in certain quarters. 
Month after month, persons who write in " easy defiance of Lindley Murray," 
and dictionaries and spelling books, give ua the benefit of their advice, not 
always defferentially, nay, not uafrequently in ludicrously authoritative 
terms. By way of illustration we might, if our space permitted, quote i« 
exlento a letter received by us very lately from an anonymous scribbler. 
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The handwritiag aud composition is that of an errand-boy who has recently 
left the National School. NeverthelBSS, the writer deems it necessary to 
inform us thut he is " a layman," and "at present unconnected with any 
school." No one who has ever ranked as a first-class scholar in a good 
elementary school would, in the most erratic flight of imagination, suppose 
the writer of such a letter a clergyman. No one of kindly feelings, who 
reads sach a letter, but would regret that the writer is unconnected with 
anff school, especially as Bagged-schools and adult Evening-schools are so 
numerous. This is by no means an exlreme case. Take any httle local 
newspaper, and you will find the great plurality " we," or " an esteemed 
corresponiient," settling some great national q^ueation, and advising the 
Ministry to be warned in time — to take the judicious advice offered. Poor 
human nature I 

Perhaps some will say that we are ungi'ateful. We ask for hints and 
suggestions. True. But when we ask for rain, we do not crave a deluge. 
If, becalmed, we ask for a breeze, we do not desire a tempest. If we need 
medical skill, we Jo not require to be experimented on, by the powders, 
potions, pills, aad piasters, of a herd of charlatans. " Advice jroiw," is 
not only pivffered, but absolutely, and oft-times oifensively, thrust upon 
persons of every age and of every condition ; but the young and 
inexperienced are, as it were, accounted tlie lawful prey of those prone to 
advise. " Young persons should take advice " is a peg on whi'ih much 
mischief is liuag. 

The young and the inexperienced need advice. They should lake- 
advice — that is, be guided by it. But it is of the first importance that 
their advisers be competent. 

Now, the great point is, h&w are young persons — Pupil-teachers for 
instance — to know who of thosft who proffer advice to them are competent 
advisers, and who are not ? 

Our reply is, take the advice of those whom the providence of God has 
set over you, whoever tliey may be, and however contrary (heir advice 
may be tg your own unmatured judgment, or to your own inclination. 
Mtdte them your confidants, as tliey are your friends. 

Limited as your experience of the world may be, it will, we believe, 
supply you with instanees of trouble incurred by the young taking advice 
from ill-advisers — from companions of their own age and station, from per- 
sons of interested motives, or of ill-regulated minds. 

A gets into " a scrape " at home, or at school. His companion B hap- 
pened at some previous time to get into a very similar " scrape,'' and 
moreover, to get out of it by a very clever contrivance, with which con- 
science had little or nothing to do. He advises J to go and " do like- 
wise." The " contrivance " was, it may be, an imaginary one on the part 
of B, for the person who would resort to such a contrivance would not 
scruple to tell a Msehood. But, granted that the contrivance was resorted 
to by B, and was successful, does it follow that it must be successful in the 
case ol A'} Again, suppose the contrivance to involve the use of unworthy 
means, and that it prove successful in a hundred instances, can you con- 
scientiously account it any the more justifiable ? 

A acre breaks out on the body, the patient goes to a quack-iloctt^ 
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heals it BpeeclUy ; but no sooner is the sore healed than the pattest •SSi^ 
himadf-'weBker find we&kei' every day, until at length he ib laid upon a 
bed of aielciicas — perhaps of death. Ilail be in the first inatance&pplted to 
a akUAiI physician the sore would scarcely have received notice ; the ad- 
vice woald have been, " Avoid irritating it ; protect it from dirt." If 
tmctimwereadministeredat all, it would be aimply emollient; thepbynimn 
would diieot bia attention to the patient's general state of liealth. We 
need not momlize on the shnile. Again, t^ere are eampetaU mediesl 
practitioneia who give "advice tpttth," but not from motives of benevolenoe ; 
their motives areself-intsrested. You ma:y leave the medical attendant who 
baa known v'ou from your birth, who has made your constitution hie atody , 
who knows, perhaps, as well as it is possible for man to know, what medi< 
caJ treatment is necessary for you ; you may be allured by the offer of advice 
yratis, and even should it prove beneficial you find that, after all, you have 
gained nothicg. On the contrary, you may find that your recovery has 
been less apeedy, and your pecuniary loss much gi-eater. Yon have had 
advicc'fo* iiolMng, but you have paid a shillmg for what would have cost 
you a pwiny. The advice was (/ratis, hut the medicine was costly. How 
many are tbure who will suffer all theif lives from thus tampedng with 
their pdiyiical well-being ! But more, many more, must suffer all tfasir 
lives from tampering with their moral well-being — from taking advice from 
incompeteut advisers, or from sdf- interested advisers. Beware, dear 
young friends, whom you trust as advisers ; and mora than this, beware 
how you advise others. There are many moontebanka and charlatans who 
uoderttdce to care pltysical defects, but their number is insignificant in 
oompattson tv-ith that of those who fancy that they can remedy moral 
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" Where men of judgment creep and feel theii 

The pusitiTe pronounce without dismaj- ; 

Fling at j^our lieoi! oonvietion in the lamp. 

And gain remote concluaiosB at a jump," 



,AL AND MSLIGIOUS TitAINING IN SCHOOLS UNDER 
INSPECTION. 

Tj I sua have been ietters in ihe Piipil-Tea.eher lately (Nov. and Dm,, 
1859), lamenting the want of sound mopal and religious traSuisg ia eur 
national achools ; and it is upon this subject I wish to give a few-ideas, 
not aJt»gflther original, but gathered, at various limes, from conversations 
with Taj mastec and other teachers, and from variuus educational woHts, 
by following out which, those te«herswho complain of the aon-asdstence 
of mgrtd trwumg may be able to give some m theu- achools ; and those 
who are endeavouring to give it may be encouraged to persevere. 

It b«ng allowed, by the majerily of persons engaged in anyway wiiat- 
ever ia eounexion with teaching, that all secular instruction, withimt moral 
and rejigwus training, is worthless ; and it being a rule of the Committee 
of GouuhI on Edacation to grant no aid to any school whatever, unless it 
he cerdfied that moral training is given in that seliool, it cannot be that 
'iadrance to the giving such trataing in Notional schools is the amount 



FM0U.\1 AND ItELIGIODS TIt.AINING. ^^H 

of secular knowledge which Her Majesty's Inspectors, as ageais of the | 
Government, require. We must, tlierafore, seek for the hindrance else- 
where. It m eTident that Government expects moral aii<i religious 
training, as well as secular information, will be given in all schools under 
inspection. 

Some complain that children in their and other schools have not re- 
I , oeived, and do not receive, this trainiiig. But, let me ask, why have not 

^^_ they ? What reasons are there why it has not heen given ? AV. W. 

^^L says, " A small portion of head- education tbey may have, but heart- 

^^H education has never heen attempted." If such is the ease in any school, 
^^V it is an evO ; but the cause must he sought before we try to remove it. 
^^^ W. W. givea us a clue to what he considers the cause when he says, " A 
certain amount of aeculai* information muit be got through ; and tken, if 
there is time, religion may be attended to ; if not, it must remain un- 
touched." 

W. W. seems to consider religion a subject which, owing to having so 
many others to teach, has been neglected. But why should it be De~ 
glected? Is it not possible, with giving tlie greatest amount of seculor 
^^^ instruction, to give good moral and rehgious training ? To investigate 

^^L the subject involved in tliis question would require more time than I am 
^^H now spare, and therefore a few remarks must suffice. 
^^V £eligioii, which includes morality, cannot be taught, like secular aub- 

^^^ jects, from the black board, and hi regular Irasons ; it must be taoght 
chiefly by e sample. What ia Scripture history written for? Is it not 
that we may be taught how to do well ? Is it not, as one writer obaerves, 
" Philosophy teaching by example?" Why do we teach sacred history? 
Is it nut tiisX we may sliow ham persons, in every position of life, of all 
ages, and of either sex, have done God'a will on earth ? 

When Insftectora examine in Scripture history, they expect that the 
lessons and truths derived, facts given, have been taught also. 

Religion must be taught by example at all times. Pupil-teachers have, 
perhaps, more influence than their masters, because, being younger, they 
have more sympathy with the scholars ; and to teach religion well is an 
arduous duty, which none but the Great Teacher ever taught without an 
intermixture of evil. To do it requires unceasing prayer, and constant 
watchfulness over words, thoughts, and actions, both iu the school and out 
of the school ; for a single word will sometunes cancel all the good tiiat 
may have been taught, after a great deal of labour, in a half-hour's lesson. 
Children should be taught to do — not merely what to do. Obedience, 
winch some have said a child's religion consists for the most p^t of, must 
be inculcated and exemplified hy the teacher. What is the use of in- 
Btructmg children in the duties of the Christian religion if, day after day, 
prompt obedience is not demanded and obtained Irom them while in tbeir 
dasees? 

There need be no time lost from the lessons m secular instruction, in 
order to give moral and religious training; both mini be given, not 
according to any sot. form, not after notes of lessons drawn up with study 
and attention at home, hut must bo given constantly, in every lesson, at 
•very time, as well in the play-groond and street as in the school-n 
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i)xvi<i Stow, feeling Lite want of a uoml and religions trainiof; in cities, 
lias given to tiie world hm " Moral Training Syatem ;" the reason why 
it has not been adopted as a whole, in Church of England Sclmols, ia, 
that, like eveiy other single system of teacliing, it has faults, which may 
be partly rcraovKd by amalgamation with others. 

There eiists, even among teachiirs, much error, and many vague ideas 
concerning the iJuUes of the teacher and the province of the school. Many 
forget aonie of the ends of education — to make the future generations 
good members of society, to prevent future strikes and riots, to elevate 
the working classes, and make our workmen thinking men. 

Isabella Lever says, " There are national erils, national crimes, and 
national follies, which I am afraid they (the scholars) never hear of when 
th^ t3[9*childreu." As a general rule, children should be made as little 
as possible acquainted with evil. Good examples should be set befoie 
them to fullow, rather than bad examples to eschew. 

Were it So that every one called Evil, evil, and Good, good, then we 
need not fear telling childruu of the evil in this work! ; but Falsehood, 
ever changing, dresses herself in tiie most ctjarming and seductive colours, 
»nd, calling herself Truth, beckons mankind to follow ; and how many, in 
the simplicity of childhood, follow her until, too late, tliej find out her 
true character. 

Let us teach children that there is only one right way. Never let 
them learn that others doubt the truth of God's Word, or they will doubt 
too. Let ui never teach that " some say one way is right, and others 
say another way is riglit ; but ws believe thit way is right.*' Let us 
teach and exemplify that only one way, the way of holiness, truth, 
honesty, and uprightness, is the way to happiness here and Itereafier. 

This subject requires more elucidation and illustration, but time will 
not permit il at present, although I may, perhaps, take itT up at some 
taSnixi tijie. RoBEitT M'Inwan. 
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" LOOK TO JESUS ;" 
BATH -SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



Wk all recognine our Saviour as the great exemplar and model, whom 
all preachers and teachers should imitate ; but daily experience eridences 
the fact, that many praclicalls ignore His mode of teaching ; and in many 
instAuces base their mode of procedure upon quite different premises. 

Bringing one or two of our Sunday-school methods of instruction into 
juxta-position with those of our Lord, we shall see they are " found 
wanting." 

1. We never find Jesus dividing His subject into general principles, 
and descending to particulars — commencing with the complex, and ending 
with the simple — deducing the concrete from the abstract — teaching the 
known &om the unknown — the natural from the spiritual. No ; but we 
do find Him condescending to tell the story of a poor, tmfortunate traveller, 
journeying alone — attacked— robbed — stripped— left weltering in his own 
■ ■ )d — shunned by Priest and Levite — observed by a Samaritan, who stops 
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—looks — it may be, weeps — aliglits — ministers unto his enemy — ^proridcB 
for present necessities — stipulates for future wants. Just as tliekeen per- 
ception of the inquiring lawyer was drawing its own conclusions from this 
interesting and leell-knoan narrative, embodying nothing but wliat was 
simple, concrete, natural, Jesus broke the ibreiid of ins deductions by 
asking " Who was his neighbour 7" From this short lesson was taught 
the ennobling prmciple of universal brotherhood. Yes, Jesus taught 
synthetically, naturally. His was the constructive method—" Go thou,"' 
fellow-teacher, " and do likewise." 

2. Many of our Sunday schools are held in day-school premises, ade- 
quately supplied with maps, charts, prints, fcc. ; but how rarely are these 
aids brought into requisition ; how rarely do we adiiress the eye uf our 
scholars, as well as the ear. The use of a map before a class, engaged 
in reading the Acts of the Apostles, would he a niuteenth- century Sunday- 
school Bnomalism I Where is Jesus ? Qh, there He is, in Capernaam, 
encircled by Hia twelve scholars, who are eagerly waiting His reply to the 
proposition, " Who is the greatest ?" In the alwence of a scripture print- 
at hand. He gently leads a little, timid, innocent, blushing child — a bean-, 
tiful picture, yea, an embodiment of inuocence and humility — a lining 
epistle, knotiin and read of all of them — and places him in their midst. 
After they have read this natural picture, Jesus supplies the spiritual, viz., 
" Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest." Yes, Jesus employed the iUastralhe method — " Go thou," 
fellow -teacher, " and do Ukewiae." 

3. " Please, teacher (said a little giiJ, after reading the latter part of 
Luke xvi.), if I get to heaven, shall I be able to talk to father, who died 
very wicked, and I'm afraid went to the wicked place?" " You're a very 
naughty little girl," frowned her teacher, " for interrupting the class by 
asking such questions," The little girl's sou! shrank back, folded itself 
up like a half-opened bud in an unexpected frosty night. She didn't 
trouble her teacher again. Where is Jesus ? He is sitting connerain^ 
with a very leariied (?) Pharisee, a ruler of the Jews, a master in Israel, 
who is answering and intevrogatiug his Lord and Master. Yes, Jesus 
employed the method of suggestive interrogation — " Go thpii," fellow- 
teacher, " and do likewise." 

Ki«g$wood Hdl. R. B. 

FiLAL Affection in the Geeat Dksekt. — We dismounted at the 
door of a spacious tent in the centre of the encampment. No sooner had 
our sheikh touched the ground than he was atfectionately embraced by his 
Bon, a fine boy of about fifteen. This scene at once brought to my mind 
some incidents recorded in Scripture, and seemed, in fact, to realize the- 
interesting narratives of patriarchal times. The youth placed his hands oa 
his father's neek and kissed each cheek, and then they leaned their heads- 
for a few seconds, while embracing, on each other's shoulders. Precisely 
similar was the scene at the meeting uf Jacob and Esau, neai'Iy four thoa< 
sand years ago. " And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, awfi 
fell on his neck, and kissed him:'— Porters Five Yec ' " 
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BATTLES, &c.. IN FEBitUAIty. 

D bj tlie Editor train the wni best Vmls, supplied up to Januar; IBth, 
9:— Ehenezer TimierO): James Rider (y); Anglo-SaiOD (J) ; W. L. Wild 
(«); WUIiam Rowe(i); Thomn L. Simpson (c) ; G. M. Slurp (tf) ; M. M. Edwin 
(») ; Jsmei FcnioQ (/) [See SattUi inf. Notes to Coh a e ndents. p. 63,] 

1798 Capture of "LcPapiIIoii,"e 
1804 Baltic of Gwalior, d 
lail BaUlecfFerliehi, a 
, 1811 Battle of Garcum, a 

165H DeatruclioncfFottNioiolM, T, I 
1B68 Battle of Chowiee, 4 



■.Kr, 8 (se 



■till) 



UOI Battle of Mortime 

ie*3 Capture of Cirenee 
lGi9 Surrender «!' Charli . 
I7P8 War declared bj Franci 

England, J, «, «, 0, 7, S (gee ' 
17^7 Sturender af M>DtuB, a, i,' 

and) 

UIO Surrender of SeTUlE,n,/ 
1S12 Battle of Bdenne, d 
1S1« Battle nf Brienne, c, f. S. (Id 

Battle,!) 

1511 Battle of Boihiere, □, B, y, i 

2nd. 
1140 Battle of Lincoln, 8 (1 1*2, i, (?) 
1142 Battle DfLineoln, i. d, (1141, 7) 
14fil Battle of Morliiner's Cross, b, c, c 

ft y (see 1«) 
1S4S BaUle of Cirencester, 0, y, (gee 1st) 
I6tS Battle of Inverlochj,/ 
1T62 Capture of Martinico, t 
17S3 Siege of Oibrallar ended, b, p, y 
1797 Capture of Mantus, e, 7, 8, [see 1st) 
17B8 Tfie Pope driven from Rome, i, e 
!79B French Revolution began, a 
1709 Capture of Home, a, t 
\U0 Capture of Gnadalonpe, », e, 8, H 
iSH BhuIb of Brienne, (2tid daj),/ 
3rd. 

1512 War declared against France, b (se= 
4ll^ 

1655 Bi^ition to tbe West Indie:, d 
1660 Mont'B enlrj- into London, *, S 
1774 Rebelliun in Moaiachusetts, d 
ITSI Captuit.of Island of St. £u>tatia, 

s(aeB 8th) (Snd daj, 3} 
1807 Capturo of Mnute Video, a, i. c, t 

(1806,/) (continued, 3) 
1812 Capture oflhe"Amythyale," e 
1814 Ospture of the " Terpaidiorc," a 
1S14 Siege BTBanlxiB, d 
1858 IleleiisoDfSanigsrhjSirH.Rose,* 
1838 BallIeofPhogiieEpore,7 

4th. 
1512 Wer declared against France, a, S, 

ij{*«3rd) 
" ilh Frante began, 6 
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6th. 
. War in Africa 



Iii79 War with FrancE ended, b 

1757 Battle of Plasay, a, b. c. B. 7 

I7S0 Siege of Arool, jB 

J782 Capture ofMinorca,*S,F.#,fl,7,t 

1791 Battle of Velore,j8 

1792 Battle of Seringapatam.fl 

filh. 
17t«5 BalUeofFransiadt. fl 
1739 Sadir Shah entered India, d 
1778 War declared against Fraoee, o, i, 

e. B 
1797 Loretta pillaged, a, S, » 
IBdU Defoat of the French Fleet, » 

1806 Battle of St. Domingo, ft, «./, fl, 7, ( 

1807 Battle of Hoff,/ 

1810 Recapture of Guadalonpe, s 
1314 Capture of Chalons, a 
185 3 Iniunectioa uf Milan, |3, 7 

7ih. 



3attUofCav 

1807 BatileofEylan, o(»B 

1807 Battle of Schweidnilz,/ 

1814 Capture of Troyes 

1849 Fall of the Silcb Empire, d 

1852 Iiiturreotion at Milnn, a, e, d 

IShJ, Battles of Schorsh (lulia) and 



^ttl^ 



Etawah, a 



1085 Capture af Dur, 

18,7 

I2S1 Battle of Bisham, i 
105;i Battle dS' PortUud, « 
807 Battle of EjUu, ft, c.rf,/, 7, i (»B. 
7lh) 
StO SurrendernfSl 
and Saba, c (see Sri 
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1813 Batik of PrfJnw Surr, s, 

1857 BaHleofBnsliire, rf 

1B37 Bat[laofKi>rshit,fl(Kooshib,7, S) 

1897 finpinre triKlmtwhap, [Perai*}, j 

9th. 
1727 Bntile at Glliraltkr, a (use nti>) 
17** BsilleoirT<iulonHl.*(«,fl,7(10mB) 

17B0 Surreniiorof Atoot, j9, 7 

1T9T Capture of AnoanR, y 

17SH Capture of Rnine by Ihe Frcn 



» 

^ 
^ 



10th. 

ISS? AttBsk an Partsninutli, a. i, e 
1663 Victory off pOTKnioolh,B(aee 
16GS War declorstl behveen EuglaD 

17W Cfl^tareofllDnip,*,s,fl,7C6ei 

1808 War between Rusiia and Swet 

1809 Captuieaftke>'a«be,"a 
181* Battle of Clminp Autett, o, B 
1846 BattleofSabraon,?, a(sec9[ 
1858 Battle of BardiUj-road, a 
1»5» Baltte of Haldwanec, i 
ISfS Battle of Byherce, S 

llth. 
1737 SJege af Gibraltar, (tee )»tb) 
17B6 Capture of Geriah, (E. I.) c 
17SG Capture'of Angria, fl 
17B9 Captntt of Iile Aiish bj Prai 
1803 CaplareofSMiKB 
1811 Battle of Lafe»l,a 
ISW BatiU afSabraoit, 



ISlh. 
166B War wilb Spain fndci!, 
1668 War with France, a 

1691 Massacre of Glmeoe.A, 

1692 (/) $ 

1693 (>; (bce Mth) 
1783 Capture of St. Chrisupbci'i 
1799 Capture of Civita Vecoliin, . 
1805 French ontered Naples, fl, y, t 

1815) 
IBOH Capitulation of SBrafTDSEO, G 
1315 France entered Naples, i, e (•«> 

1809) 

Utli; 
1592 Masaaere of Glenooe, rf (<«« 13th) 
1 782 CapLuTfl of Island of Nevia, a, b. B 
1797 Defeat of ibe Spooisli Flei-i, a. b. 

(oftCapeSt.Vincenl),fl, 7,8(KeIltft) 
1809 Capture of SaraEO»»a,/(«ceE0ni) 
1813-1* Defeat of FTinoe by Wrtlingtan.i 
18U Battle or JanvilJiera, r ' 
181* BatdeofHelettP,/ 
181* Battle of Vauihamp, 7' 
ISU Defeat DftheFni^iai 

Thierj, c 
'■ IS53 Desttuetioo of Rangoon, 5 

lath. 

HI* John of England inriicd Pranee, 7 
l*t)l Battle of St. Albaiif, (^tJ),!- (aee 

17th) 
I6£li War declared by Spain agaioit 

England, b, c, 0, 7, S 



rllidBtan, 6 



1763 P 



w War e' 



Ici.b 



Dth) 



I BaitU in E. I. between Eng!!* and 
h Fleeu,ii(BeBl7lh) 
1783 Siege of Gibrallar.rf 
1798 Capture of Honw, B, 7 (ate lOth) 
ISO* DBreitofFrenehSqutdrii ' "' 

laltleofGarris, 0,/ 
IBIH Cuplureof AngMrFor 



12lh. 
1429 Battle of the Her 



ingi, a, b, d, I, 

IflSa 'Naval Battle telween tbe English 

and Ihe Dutch, d (itee 18th) 
1692 Massacre of Glencoe, 7 [see 13lh} 
J7fi5 Battle of Geriah, B (aee lllh, 17S6) 
1782 Capture of Cultcul,|3 
1810 Capture nf Peroe, a- 
ISIO Capture of Iceland, a 

1812 Capture of " Le Rivoli." c 

1813 Battle of Monlmorail,/ 

181* Bfltik of C&aaip Aubert, (2nd), a, 

S. (see 10th) 
1820 Capinre, (ti: ViMJiia fai the Bw- 



17B9 Siege of Madras abi 

Lally, 7 
1796 Capture of Amhoyna,! 

1796 Surrender of Trincomalee,/ 

1797 Battle oli' Cape Si. Vincent, 
14tb) 

1803 Battle of rampelnna, S 
181* Bailie of Fuulambleau, a^r^M 

17th. 



1782 (See IStb). 

1810 Capture of Amboyni 
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IBH Datlli' ofNangi*. a 

ISK BEiltle of FoDUiab^cau, «, S (ne 

lOlh] 
1SI4 fiatlle of Arrirenete 
1855 Baltic of EupaLorm » 

1867 Evooufllion of Crimea bj- AUiti, c, 
4 (lee ISih) 

18S9 Defeat of the Rebels m Oude, 7 

ISib. 
1303 Capture nfStirlinfi Castle, 8 
lfi32 Baiile of Portland, fl, b (lee ISih) 
1663 Defeat of Dutch Fleet by EtigUnd, 

d, 0.7, S(see I2tb) 
1762 Capiure of Martinique, i, e, 0. t 
1782 Capture of MontBerrat, fl, *, ( 
1797 Capture ofTiinidod, i,/, fl, S 
1799 CaploreafEl AiiBh, J, c, i 
IS14 Capture at Ibe " Serida " 
1SI4 Battle of Monteran Bridge, a. i 
18U Kea>ptureolMiiroii(md(seeI9th) 

Mcjtninemra Fort, a 
1814 Satlle of Bray Bridge, «,i 
1813 Capture of Candy (Ceylon), a 

{19lh7) 
18fl7 (See 17th} a 

IStL 
1559 Capture ofSurat, 7 
1653 Defeat of Be Ruyter near ihe 

Downi, d (2nd day) 7, S (lee ISth) 
1758 Capture of AleiJe.fl 
1758 Capture of Lj8,B 
1807 Pus of tlie Dardanelles, fl, 7, t 
1809 Capture of" L^ Junon," a 

1868 Capture of Fultejpore, a 
1SS6 Capture of Chandab, a, b 
1858 Capture of llumerpore, 6 

20th 
1653 BUIte-i Victory, c, 7 (3rd day 8) 

(see 19tl,) 
1760 Cap- u re of French "Blonde" and 

" Terpiichore," c (see ) 
1760 Thuroot's allempt in Ireland, a, i, 1 
1803 Capture of Candy, i(ue ) 
1805 Battle of Eburtpocr,fl 
I8I3 Battle nf -Bejar a S [Bejai n 

1830 Defealof Russia by Poles, near 
Prague, b. c. Is 

1831 Battle DfFraga, 8 

1843 Coplure of Hyderabad by the 

British, 7 
1846 Occupation of Lahore, f,/, 1 

21 St. 
16*2 Monk entered Dublin, b 
1760 French laud in Irelan.l, fl, 7 het ) 
17S7 SurrenderofTrinidad, g, 7 
laOS Repalso of French at Daminica, b 
1809 Capture of Saragoas.i, a, li (isee ) 



1810 Capture of Amboyoa, S 
181 2 Capture of the ■' RiToli." a 
1813 Capture of Ogdenburgh, a ^ 
leaO Battle of Piaga, b (2nd day S) (see 

20tb) 
18+9 Battle of Goojeiat,i 
l84-il SiefcofGoojeralrf, 7, orGooierat, 

3.1 
1849 Ballle of Sajnrat,/ 
1858 Attack at Alumbagb, o, i (Alum- 

Bagh,/ 
1838 Repulse of Sepoys by Outram, b 



174* Battle off Toulnn,/ 

17S0 DL'featofShoh Alurn, e 

1797 French landed at Fishguard, Wales, 

1799 Cspture of Ibe "Africa" by the 

British, c 
1B09 Capture of Saragossa, b (mb 21ii) 
1814 Battle of OnheB,/ 
1842 Batleof Aiicnna,/ 
1845 Revolution in Poland, tf 
1847 Battle of Bueno Vista 7 (2nd day 

began, d 

23rd. 
1727 Siege of Gibraltar, rf 
1809 Capture of Martitiiijue, 7, fl (2tia 

time S) (see 24ih) 
1609 Capture of&alisban by French, S 

1813 Battle of Kalitch,<i 

1813-14 Slopford attacked by tbe French, 
i 

1814 Recapture of Gerona,0 

1814 Capture ofTroyeB,/,I(sec2*th) 
1832 Capture of Aticona, 7, fl 

1840 Siege of Madrid, fl, 7. E 

1841 Chineae War began, fl, I 
1B5S Battle of Badshahgunge, J 
185 8 BatileofSultanpore, A 

1358 Capture of Merangunge by Hope 

Grant, b, I 
1S5S Battle of aleagunge, 7 

2tth. 
1303 CaplnreofBoslin,/ S 
U76 Battle of Albuera (lal) fl 
1479 Battle ofAlbuera (2nd) fl 7 
1534 Siege of Pa»ia,rf (see 1525) 
152« Battle of Pavis, J,/ S. d, 7, I (see 

1524rf) 
1503 Civil War in France began, fl 
1583 Siege of Orleans, 7 
1648 Battle of Juukowili,/ 
1758 Battle of Hoya, a, b, t 
1793 Capture of Breda, a, b, i 
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fl, B 



1797 Surrender of Frcmeh >t Fitbguicd 

1803 Capture of Martinico, <i, i, a. y 
1803 CapInreofFortBourbun,/ 

1514 Capiure of Troxen, &, y (see 23rd) 
1828 Burmeie War ended, T 

1811 3i:>aaiution of Cbu^ui bj British, 
B.y.t 

1515 Paris Ravolulian began, a, c (see 
22ad) 

25ih. 
1782 Surrender of Minorca,/ 
1794 Surrender of BellEgiirdt 
1760 Capture of 
1807 Battle of Brdmabeig. 3 
181* BattleofOtthes, fl,ft7(aee 271i) 
ISl* Capture of ilie " Cloriuda,'- a 

2Sth. 
1266 Battle of Beneteuto,ja,T 
1700 'Biher Invaded, p 

1798 'Capture of Rome by the Freucb, i 
171)9 Surrcnderof El Arych,/ 

1813 Capture ofliland of Paazn bj ihc 
British, £ 

1814 Capture of Birsoranbe, a 

1815 Napoleon Buonaparte lef^ Elba, rf, 

18-26 Burmese War ended, 
1826 Capture of Ava by the Britisli, 
185S Capture oF the Ghoorkas (For 
, Beraiepoor, i 



1814 Ueieat of Soult by Wellington, d 

1S14 BollleiifBar^ur-Aube.T 

181 1 Capture of Bordeiui by Bricia 

t8j3 Caffre War enilei!, d, ; 3 (nj 

23nd) 

13S7 Mutiny at Berhampare heg&a, e 

1339 Kunender of Simpul (India), T 

fses2--, 

1438) 
1438 Bailie of Bramham Moor, h, ft _ 

[«es 1408) 
167* War with the Dutoh ende 
1733 Baltic of Babylon, o, i,* 
1731 Bflltle of Konli-Rau, a 
17SS Battle between Frenoh and Eiig^S 

liah squadron in W. * '■ . ; ~ 

Cape de Gatt, 7) (see ) 
17fi8 Capture of FoudotjyanlandOrphec 

by the Britieh, c 
1700 Defeat of Thurao!, 7, 8 
1793 Battleof Aldeiiliaven, a, i, I 
1797 Wales io.aded.rf (see ) 
1799 Capture of Jaffi, S (sea 27lb, 1T97) 
1801 War between S^ian and Fortugal 



IStl 



1797 Capture of JatTa, B{aee28il 
1814 Battle of Orlbea, b,e,i (lei 
1814 Capture of Orthci,/ 



of Oldenburg by I: 



French, 7, c, p 
1814 Battle of Ayre,/;fl 
182* War in West Africa began, i 
\ml Indian Mutiny began, <^ 
29ih. 



11 the Crimea ended, > 



so much with regard to 
Quid each of oar six coi 
utorwill be able to refe 
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Troth and Fiction. — The scBne of Wilson's " Noctea Ambrosianie " 
is Ambrose's Tavern in Edinburgh; yet Mr. Chambers states in his jouroai, 
on Wilaon'a own authority, thai the Professor never entered that tayeru 
but twice in his hfe ! In like manner. Sir Walter Scott coufessed that, 
notwithstanding his exquisite description of Melrose hy moonlight, he never 
saw the old abbey under the light of the moon. 

Self-deni*!.. — There never diJ, and never will exist, anything perma- 

intly Dobl^ and excelleat in a character wliich is a stranger to the 

"itence of a resolute self-denial. 
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HlSTOKICil G. 

0. Wnto out methodicillj' ind briefly historical 
7. Write out metbodicolly and briefly hietaricil 

BlOOBlPHT. 

1. Write out mothodictllf and briefly biagriphiwl miteB relative to Admiral BlakM^ 
ANSWERS : HISTOKICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

(p. 16) Ktmtj.. 

Arrsnged by the Editor from lb« »m b*il peperi :— H.P.S. (1) ; Williuni Sli»ir (2J).. 
E.R. T. (3)i ZetiobisC*): R. N. R. (5); X, (6). 

Firticuiiira niBrked Ihui (f ) are supplied by the Editor. 

Farticuian micked thua (*) are wipplied by all or by leTersl. 

Kanoj^h, or more properly, Kirkby-In-Keadil, is situate on the noitli 
ofthB Lancaster canal. {*) 

It ii on the liier Ken, at Kent. (*} 

It is the largest and moat impoilant town in Weatmareland. (*) 

It ia agreeably situated in a lalley eighteen milea in lengtb. (5) 
. The name .ig.iifiea the dal, (valley) of the Ken (or Kent). (+) 

It is the most northern pwnt to which the canal naTigation of England 
tends. (I) 

There are, in the town, three stone bridgQB o(er the Kent. (5) 

Woollen manufactories were estibliabed here by Flemish ireavers ip (be reign of 
Edward III., and the trade has been carried on ever gince. (*) 

The town nas for many centuries famous fer the inanuraBtnre of a kind of baizBt 
called " Kendat Green," of which the dress of the lowcf elades nas made, (f) 

This cloih the archers uied to near ; the old aong ai^a : 

" How Gnc tUey look'd, arrayed in Kendal green." (3) 

Particuiar lans were enacted for regulating Kendal cloths as early 
of Richard II. and Henry IV. (2) 

The neekly market was establixbed by a charter of Eichard 1. (1) 

Queen Elizabeth incorporated it with aldermen and bncgessea (2) ; in ISTB, fj' 

James 1. incorporated it with a mayor, recorder, lown-olerk, IS aldemeD, 
burguaes, and 3 allorniys. 

It has the tuina of a castle built in the 11th century. In Ihia caslle Queeit. 
Katberine Parr waa bom. (*) 

In 1697, aboutlwo tliousand of the inhabilanla died of the " pestilense." (t) 

On the west aide ol the town, opposite to the cattle, is an ancient earthwork called 
•aallelaw hill ; on its summit there ii an obelisk commemoratire of llio Ecvoiution 
in 16B8. (2) 

The town was invested by the Pretender's forces in 171*. (•) Ortnin- (1) 6tlt 
Morember. (f) 

[The following are all anpplied by the Editor.] 

It vaa a Roman station, and the remains cf Roman fortiijcations are still viaible- 
in the iiiwn and neighbourhood. 

The Grammar School was founded in 1325, 

Br. Thomaa Shaw, the celebrated Oriental traTeller, wa« a native of Kendal, and 
waa a scholar in iia Grammar School (born in lfi92, died Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oifotd, 1751.) 

Kendal waa the birth-place of the famous botanist, John Wilson, a stocking- 
weaver by trade. He died about the year 1 760. 

The learned Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle (1769—1787), was also ediicalfd 
in Kendal Grnmmar School before he cnlercd St. John's, Cambriilgc ; (born !7Ut.) 
Amongst the celebrated Earla of Kendal were ;— 

Jobn, Duke of Bedford, aon of Hent^JkAUtOttOlft^*'^ '^'- ^^'^ '^^-^ 
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John de Beaufort, Didce of Somerset (144S-4). 

Prince George of Denmark, consort of -Queen Anne (crated April .9, 1939.) 
The only Duke of Kendal was Charles, an infant son of James, Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.), who died in 1666. 
The only Duchess of Kendal was Madame Sehuleoberg. 

HISTORY. 

7. (p. 17.) Hbkey VII. 

It was a perplexing point to Henry himself as to what ground he had' to rest a 
title to the tiirone. He had no ju9t claim to advance as a member of the Lancaatrian 
House, in consequence of his descent from an illegitimate branch, expressly debarred 
fron^ the honours of Eoyalty, by the Act which awarded to it edl the other rights 
and privileges of legitimacy. 

To have relied alone upon his projected marriage with the Princess Elizabeth of 
York would have involved a measure of dependence distasteful to his temper, and 
humbling to his pride, besides completely undermining his position in the event of 
her death without issue. 

Though personally inclined to assert the right of Conquest, it was a plea far too 
obnoxious, both to friends and to foes, to be advanced, since, according to the current 
impressions of the age, the alarming consequence of a general forfeiture of lands held 
of the conquered prince might be drawn from it. 

But, without specifying any particular grounds of tiUe, the following may be said 
to be the rights that H«iry had : — 

(a) — A Lancastnon origin. 

(i) — A Yorkist marriage. 

(£?)— A Victory. R. W Eden. 

Good answers also from Alfred Morris ; Leonidas ; Pholomathes ; A. 6 ; Lancas- 
trian; Thomas £. Jones ; Prinoe- Charlie; S, M. ; Mai;garet Cleminson , M.Thgtrb; 
A. T. H. S. ; Bobin Hood ; James Hepple ; William Eawe ; Salvator Soaa. 



*«• We wish it to be distinctly understood that we do not guarantee that aH the 
'HoteSf replUif &c., are correct. Criticisms on lessons, parsing, &c., are requested. 
The Subscribers to the ** Pupil-Teacher" should consider themselves as members 
of a Mutual Improvement Society, -and regard our periodical as their medium of 
i atercommunioation. 

Our Notes and Queries are of three classes : — 
I. — Mathematical. 

II. — Philolc^ieal, ineluding Grammar, Paraplirasingf, Composition, &rc. &c. 
III. — ^Miscellaneous, ia'eluding all questions on sul^acts of Study or Method. 
Questioos of Discipline or Management, affecting Pupil-teacher8> are 
discussed in the Editor's Council. 

In sending answers, merely refer to the number and pi^e thus : — ^' Mttihem 
No. — , p. — ;•* ''FhUol, No. — , p. — ;" ** MiseeU. No. — , p. — ." 

N.B. — The number refers to the querf^, not to the " Pupil-Teacher." 



MATHEMATICS : PROBLEMS, &c. 

28) (JoASTKUs).— «A person lays hy one-fourth of what he spends, ffis inooma i§ 
diminished^ wbolMt his expenditure remains the same. He finds that he lagni by onlj 
haUil^e former sum. How much was his original inoome diminished ^ 



w 



I'HE PUPIL-TEACHEE, 



24. (H. WateoH).— If the nume 
liultir, the itsult will he oquaj 
— Qucm'i Seh^Brihipt Examtnai 




PHILOLOGICAL : QUERIES, &c. 
[ 7. (JosBPH Fbbkoh), — ParaphrniB the (bUqwing and parse tbfl 11-otds 1 

Mulion tflss he siti 

Aa u ihe roe*, his leat, eaiing whole rfiyi 
Willi wojidering eye on all the watery wsatc. 
Now itiiving to believB tlie nHafroja, 
A lail appeuing ou the horizon'* verge. 
8. (pEDiooQUE), — Analyaa the following, and parse tbo words in italics : — 
Not to relent is beastly, aatnge, dcTilish — 
Which of you i/you weni n pcinue's eon, 
Beisg peat from liberty oj i am, 
Irtwo such murderers it gourirlctt eavii to jan, 
Would not mlreit for lifo ! 

MISCELLANEOUS: QUERIES, <tc. 

B. CoHHEGCB OF ScoTLUiD (0(*o}.— A history short but full. 
. Wbitcso {Thetnas Gag). — A few practical rules for writing, 

ANSWERS. 

PHILOLOGICAL : PARSING, &c. 



I 2. (p, 11).— Arranged by the Editor from the sii best papers: S. T»ylot (1); 

r Leouid»B(2); Robin Hood (3); Pun (4) ; Mira (6) ; E. McWilliam (6). 

\ The asterisk (•) denoles *■/. 

I T ha tmelce neit beat papura (loine received after Ihe parsing waa ready for lis 

press) are those of Eoaa Tiila, Alphonso, Johannes Dayieo, James D. Sievewright, 
A. \V., Fortinbraa, William Bowers, Samuel Moss, H. T. BritkhiU, Silex, B., and. 
lohabod. 

.VaiiWy.— Noun, coll. 4, com. ooll. 6, com. 1,2, 3, prop. 6, plur. 1, 2, sing. 3,6,8, 
com. g. 6, 8, Diu. g. 1, 3,— lib]. • 

Feer/ige. — Same as " nobility." {«pp.) * 

ZorA.— Same aa "nobility" and "peerage," (app.) 1, 2, plur. n. (app.) 3, com, n., 
maic, plur., — o!^. i. 

lorda-lcmporal. — Comp. prop, n., in app. with "nobility " S. 

Temporal. — Adj. roforring to " lords " I ; qual. " lordi" 2, 3, 4, 6. 

At. — Conj. 1,4,6; reL proti, ngr. wivb " lords," nom. to "formirg" 2; ady. of 
manner, mod. " to oonsider " 3, 6. 

FoTmisg. — Act. part. gov. "branch" nndenitood 1 ; gor."one"4; prM. p«lt, of 
"form" 3, 3, 6; pros. Irana. part. gov. " one" 5. 

7agelhtr (omitted by 1). — Adv. mod. "forming" 2, 3, ♦, 5; ijual. 6. 

One. — Nnm. adj. (ord.) qunl. "branch " understood 1, 3, 6; num. adj. pron. obj. 
gov. by "forming " 2 ; conv. n., aiog.. neat,, obj. gov. by " forming" (or aa 1, S, 6,) 

nrding lo. — Prap. * 
Tillis.— Coca, n., plur., oeut., obj. • 

MISCELLANEOUS. ANSWERS, &c., 
5 I think if " Ei Ihfrotiso " loolcs attentively to the context of Iha fitrsct h» 
--- '760 from Comwell, ho will find an ciplanation. It runs as follows: — 

.JO cold of Siberia it so intense, that^ at a fev feet below the surface, the soil 
nslanlly frozen. The hot, but short eummer, cannot thaw more than four ar 
■ five feet of the soil. It is sud tc " " 




KOTES AND QUERIES. 



B 8. (p 12). Thb Cotton MtKutACTUBB m EnoLtHD. 

I. Ill Early aUtorj. — Cotlon wai uied in India md Cbina ai ■ matuiil Toi tbc 
manuraciure ornavni rabrica many cenluiies before i[ wu inlraduoed iaio Europe. 
Hsrodotus mtmioQs ihe cotton fabtici of India, saying iliat the naiivei made Iheir 
gsniienla of a clblli obtained from a wool-beaTlng plant. Neilher ibe Jewi, ihe 
EKyptiinE, tbe Greeka. nor the Romans appear lo bave known mucb of the cation 
manufacturD, alibougli linen was in frequent lue among tbem. It is very probable 
that cDlton hu introduced \a\o the western coumriei b; the follonera of Mahomet, 
Italy and Spain being the imt European uuntripa in which the manufaclute waa 
carried on; but in the beginning uf the aixtecntU eentury, cotton waa u.-cd as a 
material Tor iho manufacture of clothing in neurlj all Ihe countriea bordering oa 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

ir. Ui InlrodacCion into England.— It b not until ihe middle of the sereuleenlh 
century that we Itnd any diiiinct inenUon made of the cotton maimraulura, at being 
carried on in England ; for, although the cotton trade is the moit Impotlanl and 
prospering of nil our great depaitments of uianufacture, it is, at the aanis lime, iha 
moat recenil; eatnbliihed of them. In the oarly part of Ihe leveuleeulh oeniuij, a. 
large number of Proteaiant refugees arrived in Ihis counlry fron:i the Netherlaiidf, 
and by lliem the cotlon trade was inlroduced inlo this country. Tho cotton w«t iiut 
used alone at thia time, but whs iniied with linen, the narp being compoied uf linen 
and the weft of collons ; the eotton as it was then spu»nat being iuificiently strong 
to be used alone. But in 1769 this fault woi overcome b; an inrenlion, by Ark- 
wright, and since that time the munufacLure has r^ipidlf increased. In 17S0, the 
number of pounds ot the taw malerial imported was lese ihan thrEn millions, but 
m 1300 it had increased to more than fifTy-sii million nouDdn. 

III. The (httoit Plant. — Cotton ia the produce of a plant belonging to the tame 
natural order bi the holycak and ibe mallow, lu usual height ii one and a half or 
two feat, althougli there are planii which attain to a much larger size ; but the 
cotton produced by Ihem ii of an inferior quality. The colion plant flouriBhet in a 
poor soil, and the best kinds are obtained from South Caroliiia, Georgia, and Florida ; 
large quaniiiies ate also obtained from tndis. Weet Indies, Brazil, Egypt, and 
Turkey. The cotton seeds are planted in caws, and «hen they come up Ihe plants 
are thinned and weeiled. In about five tuontlia the doner appeur;, and is followed 
by the aeed pod, whiob also contains the eatton. When (he seeda are ripe, the pod 
bursis, aod Ihe colton must be gathered immediately, or it becomes discoloured. The 
cDllon ii gathered in the mocnii g to avoid the action of the sun on the fibre, and 
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.. .._ -To William Hillidgo.hy tha rupiMeachers of tha Mojal and 
itrial Schools, SwintLin, on the completiun of biaapprenticeBbip, and leaving the 

jIs for Pete tborouga Training School, a beautiful Reforence Copy of the Holy 

Seripturea, with an acoompanying Book of Common Ptayers, 02 a slight, but true 
token, of their respect and nUcclion. 

To Alfred Bright, four of " Maunder'a Treasuries," by the Managera aud Master 
' *' South Haekney Paroohial Schoola, on. uumplctiDg his apprentiDeship, 




It (fbitar's Couittil 



■aetttg lotieiled Jrom manajin, 



VfimnmettHoM undtr tiat head are t 

and mitlreHe). 
In alt antwen the real name and addrsi» of Iha arilen mil be cantidered A 

peninble, mi namarO^ far fubUcalian, bat at a guarantee of goad / '" 
The queilim! art giten eracilg as liey are aenl. 
Tit nimbtr of lie queeliott skdtiki bf given tei/h the aniicer. 

braeketf at the end of the quedian, i> that af the lelter in whick the q\ 

atked. II ii merelg for the Editor's convenience of rrfere 



1. (p, 21), Editor. — Wo hnvo roceivet 
profeaaoB to feel "inleteeted in the replit 
attitid tbo Bohool, and <m ibeir ntalemeDta, sae Bssena 
bj Loumos are totally incorrect, &c. &c. She request 
ID and addrcaa, in confidcuce, 




lottar Bigned " Hfrt. C e," who 

Annie." HfT children, ehs uyi, 
isserla that the suppOBitioDa put furth 
reauests us to inaert her letter. Had 
would gladly haTO pnb- 
liahctl such a vindicalion of Annie. Anonyniaua letters must olwriys ha leguded 
suapicioui'ly. [SH.] 

4. S, S. — I am now in my third yenr. My master inaiflta upon me mimtging 
my clasB in the fulloving manner, which meaua I have tried for a long time, but 
cannot aucceed: I have not to esnd a boy out — oat to keep any in after sehooU— not 
:a t^c any toHm — not to apeak troaa to them. &c. I am denied the priiilege of 



I 

S. 

I 



any 11 



_ ^ he says it ia juy own faull — 1 
. ly very beat to have order. Somt times ha senda me away froni the claa for a 
time; the scholars, aoeing me 30 disgraced, take advantages. I wrote a note to the 
maater about tbia, hut to no cE&ct^betore he read half of it, he told me. in ■ omea 
way, la take It, saying, he did not want my uotea. [)H)1.] 



Hotkts of ^oolis. 



, Stcteative Seknei. — A mouthty Hecord and Remembranuer of Intillectual Olwar- 

•ation. Price 8d. Groombridge and Sons. 
. rSs Fumii;/ Treiaari/ of Sunday Rtading. Price 6d. Nelson end Sona. 
. The Ptnnji Post. — AJi ilhistrated Magazine for all Scadera. Id. John Heniy 






W. H. Collingridgc. 



and Jsmos Parker. 

Jmtathan, or the District and Pariah Helper, li 
5. The Ensiith Joarml of Eiueation. 6d. G. J. St^^vi 

■' The School and the Teaehir.~A monthly Journal of ^'ational Educatian. M. 
G. J. Stevenson. 
The National Soeicti/t ManihliJ Paper. — An rducational periodieal adapted to 
the wants of the promoteri manager, and teacher, of Day ss well as Sunday 
Sehoula, 2d. ; by post 3d.; OE '2^1. Od. a year, paid in adruioe. Natiansl 
Socielj'B D(paiiiory. 
These worki are all 30 admirably adapted to Ibcelasses of readers for which Ihi'TKie 
deiigned, that in fatiii« we ahali gtro, each. month, their "contents." and direct 
particular attention to any unusually attraoliva or useful articles. "We ahiU now 
coutent our^vea by girias an outline of thu chai'acter of each ^ — 
1. AeorTsfBC ScMnn is a work wbioh wiH plcaao and greatly tna 
tuil readers of crery dtiuomiualioD. To Pupil- teachera in their 4th o 




NOTICES Of BOOKS. i& } 

•iKttgl]' rMommead it ; it la a work irbiali irill be useful to them all their live!, 
it will be an iavidiiable, itnd, vhen bound, nbeautiful addition to any librarj. 

2. Ttu Bamily Tmuunf 0/ Sunday Beaiiitg is a P-totestant periodioal of " Etki- 
gelical" aeoUiQeiita, suited far aduUs as wall aa ohildrea, for teachers sa well eg 
Boholara. Clergjmen of the Church ot Eoflaod and Disaentiag Ministers of virions 
denomiaationa contribute to it. It is unquoationxbl^ the chespeat and best work of 
iti kind. 

3. TAi FtHHi/ Rtti is the bust and obeapest period Lual of " modcriLle 11 igb Cburcli " 
priocipleB. It is an iotorcBting and reliable authority on matters of Church Misloiy, 
doclrine, and discipline. 

4. eu /mhKjUh ia a bro«d->hset (^to) " Evangelical " in principle, and deuitledlj' 
Protestant. It is beautifully iUualrated, and beaidca its diiiinnim actiolcs, it G0U~ 
tains MDsllant ocoaaional papers on lubjeoti of gsneral inteceat. Fupil-teacduiTB af 
the religiooa principles advocated bj Qid Jiaiai^m would do well to become snb- 
soribersto it, 

^ G. TKt Englith Jmirnal of Sduealim is the oldest Educational periodical published 

in this cauntry. For infermation lespecting higher-olass education, aud fur tbe dia- 

I cnauon of the Edocatiansl topics and litaniture of Iba daj, it is still unrivalled. 

6. The Sckaol and On Teacher is «ie Monthly Journal of Nadonal Eilucation in its 

I' widest sense. It relates to dsnomiaational as well 39 to Cbarcb Scboola. It is 

J rioh iiuBB»rt'iil for lossona on school stthjeots. Those Pupil- teacbers who ceid, should 

I bacome oantrihators to it, as well as to the " Pupil-Teacher." 

[ 7. 17tt National So^Ag's Montldy Faperia a valuable KducDtional periodical Its 

f correspondnnce and practical papers arc acrvtceable to all connected with the manage- 
ment or instruction of elementary Church Schools. 

My ftKHft-y— The History ot the British lalei. By E. S. A. London : 'Wertheim 
and Co., ISflS. Part II., cloth, 18mo, pp. 156. Prieo Is. 

Thia cheap and 'well 'Compiled history contnias a Tust anioant of infonuation not 
generally given in school-boofca of History. When we say that tlio " profits will hi 
given tu the Society for Irish Church Mieaious lo the Itoman Crttholies," it is im- 
neoesaary to state B "pftclifll" view of certain great questions id taken. 
Tht Onimhfor Chickmt Staditi^ Beak. By Bobebt Flqvo, CM., sometiinc Head 
Mister of the Mnidstone Model School. Landau ; J. C. Tacey, 18^9. 1*1100 2d. 
^e are sorry that we cannot recommend tbis little bock. Huto is a apecimmi of 
Thi Crumb, :— 

" A hog can gruut in his atyc." 

■' I think Su-aan is proud of her new lion-net, lulir/i is n very silly thing." 
If tbo prose is bad, the rhyme is worse, e. g., 

" A tfli-lor I should like to Tie 
Old jac-lrets for to mend.'' 
'' A tru-SDt is a* idle boy 

Wbo must be ca-ned I fear." 
A getitlcmaQ may Iw Master of a model sobool, and not be a model master — he 
may be a Model master, and not a model Author. 
The Eirnnti 
Hibernion Sef 
F. Pitman. Price, paper 
Very cheap and very good. We strongly recommend every Pupil-teacher to get a 
oopy. 

Trwrnneiation of tin French Lanfaajs, as apoken in the middle of the nineteenth 

eeniury. By lAos%reoB. DAttauB. London : Longman and Co., 18G9, 

Good of ita kind, but we are rhaty about rGcommeading Pupil-te.ichers to speah 

Preach merely from the information bene conveyed rospeoling pronunciation. Those 

who have Ihe advantage of a teaihcr will derive good &<im a careful perusal ui 

^^MtbaistiT Darquf'a work 

IK_ 



EELIGIOTIS KNOWLEDGE. 

Tkrei ioVTt aUoKtd far ikia Paper. 

Candidatea may not wiswer tn-o 'o Uiiu oig qucgtion in e«ch aection, 

BEirnoN I. 

. Write out the prophcoiEa spuken to Abraham when Cod first called him, and 



oSer up bii aon Itaao, 



tteir rulElmi 

2. Write Ont a ahiirt account of Abraham's tumptatian 
ftnd explain huw Abraham showed faith oa that ocuaiou. 

3. Daecribe the meeting of Abraham and Uelchizedek, and the D 
which led to it. 

4. Write out a ahoct hiitorf of Hauaaa the Syrian. 

SECItOH II. 

1. GivQ an account of the death and burial of Joshua, 

2. Relate the oircuinataneGa connected with the visit of the angel to ManiM&i,^ 

3. Write out a Bbotl account of the book of Ruth. " 

4. Doscriho the tranjilation of Elijah into heaven, with the oi 
preceded it. 

Sectios III. 

1. Show that the Phariaeoa wero— (u) hypocrites 

2. Quote tuits from the Sermon on the Mount, 
His diaciplea Forgiveness of others. 

3. Wtite ont the parable of the Net whioh gathered of every ki 

4. Write out the parable of the Prodigal Sua, and explain it. 

Sec-tiok IV. 

1. Quote a text from the Nev Testament to prove th 
mention some occasions on which they have appeared. 

2. Show how our Lord, by precept and example, taught humilily. 

3. Write out some of the texts in which the Huly Ghost is promised, andjl 
the offloea attributed to Him. ^ 

4. Give a short aceouat of the institution of the Saerameot of the Lord's 3q| 
with the circumstances connected with it. 

SecTios V, 

1 . What are the chief things to be learned from the Apostles' Creed. 
Eiplain why the answer to this question in the Church Catechism m 

different Inset in its paragrapha. 

2. Write out B short explanation of the Tenth ComnuLndmect, illnetrsting « 
statement by tests and examples from the New Testament. 

3. Givo reasons for infant baptism ; and explain why the Church of £ 
requires god-parcnta. 

SionoK TI. 
1- Prove, from the " Eihortation," that the Church of England approTM g 
public serrice in which the Bible should bo read and prayers offered up. 

2. " According to Tbj promises declared unto mankind, in Christ Jcau 

!a.) Where do these words occur ? 
*,) Towhatdo the" prumiaes" refer; 
(«.) Prove your stnlament from Holy Scripture. 

3, What power does the Church claim for God's miniate 
in what words does she show that God nlono can forgive si 

Sbctiok VII- 
— Tao Qaetlioi 



^1. Quota BteM 



n to like questions that begin the grett diTi«ioM of tha 




^B QUEEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 47 ^M 

State in tlic n-orda of the Catechiaoi tho benefits o! Jaili/eation, Jdopliou, and ^H 
fieatioi. (a) in this life, (i) nt death, and (c) at tlis TcsarreoUen. ^H 
jhow hov fou would eieroiw a olui on the acHwcr to the question " 'What \s ^H 

tt answer. ^H 

Write out a abort explanation of the Tenth Comraaodmant, illustrating your ^H 

aenta by taxU and esampba from tho Now Testament. ^H 

{To be eo-it'iHued in oar rifxl.) ^H 


r (IS OBDEE OF MEHIT) 
be name, prinled 1b itaUa are tHoH of « 

I";.... r..r.""'i. 


F QUEEN'S SCHOLARS :(MALE3). 
8, 1809.' 

ith a Perianal Allowance of £4. 
LildttM wlio. not hningboaB Pupll-lMohen, »rs 

l-Blri, j".*': Bi™'l^htm,Sl.M.rf= K s, 

BrowB, A. WbiUtiplB Slid SoMiUur 

ChappiU. O.P Hileiworth K,8. 

Cliirkii.A. W KeniiBglun Frea S, 

GornBll. T KlrkbaSi. N.S. 

JKV:..;;;;;;;::;;;25S»?r?ro'i.».,. 

Mugwobli, J, I .Wunlsk Bomaffi N.S. 
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I Doualu, Bi. BirBibu 




Tamplin, T. J Tldenbum N.S. 

W^uwrlgbt. £. Uiddle N.S. 

D»il«. J KaniU, BI. Punl'. N.S. 
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T»jl«, H. e SlutoBbunNS. 
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N.S. 
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'9, A. 
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N.S. 
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N.S. 
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Hudson, C Liverpool, Sc. Luke's N.S. 

LawtOD, M Salford, S€.George*a 8t. N.S. 

Raymond, M. A Gresford NJS. 

Read, R Liverpool Ch. Ch. S. 

Searle, A 8t<^e Clunaland N.S. 

^ Windley, E Loughburo' Lancaaterian S. 

(Ball A. W. 

Boyes, M. M. T Bradford, St. James'a N.S. 

Beisley, E Peterborough N.S. 

Aurke, C. Deptford, St. John's N.S. 

Buttrell. V Jersey, St. Heliar'aN.8. 
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nd. TrinttT H.B. 



The Yia Appia. — The Via Appia, or Slreet of Tombs, is one of ih* 
grainiest siglits of Eome— an appropriate and affecting approach to tiie 
gates of the faUen mistress of the worU ; like her, in absolute ruin, but 
majestic in its fallen stale. Much as I have read and seen of this approach, 
the solemn reality for exceeded ray expectations. Extending in a straight 
line from the tomb of Ceciha Mettelia, the long vista of ruins open, out- 
stretching for miles over the desolate Campagaa; etones, towers, Dwrnn- 
roents, shapeless masses lie on every side, piled upon each other, forming 
an avenue of min impossible to conceive. Beneath is the original Boman 
pavement, and very bad and rough it is. Then tiere is such an enchanting 
view of Rome and its ancient vralls, the aqueducts stretching across the 
plain for miles and miles beyond the Apennines, ending in Mount Soracte, 
shaded in every colour from purple to pale -yello wish -pink. In front liesFraa- 
cati, nestled in the folds of the mountains, dotted with forests and villages ; 
above is Alhaao ; while around extends the long level lice of the Cam- 
p^na, thatearthen Dead Sea — calm, immoveable, interminable, and lookJDg 
equally accursed. — New Monlhlg. 

Concession. — A little explained, a little endured, a little tolerated as. 
foible; and lo ! the jagged atoms fit like smooth mosaic, — Bacon. 
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All Commuaicatiana for the EJitor aliould be addressed " The Editor of | 

the Pupil-Teacher, 5i, Paternoster Row, London, E.C." 

Mrthod of Aatmo or Assweiunq Qubstioks. — Our numerous oorrBspondeal* 

wontd save us an immsciau umoaiit of labonr, ani be less liabla to disappoiDtmenC 

from tboit cummuaicntiina not being promptly attended to, by nttoQtion to the fol- 
lowing poiulB ; — 

I. Write enli/ on out tide of the paper. 2. Keep each subject distinct From utben. 

3. B«arfe«oli»ul)]OOttlms;— "Editor's Council,"' " Notes and Queriea," "Editor's 

QuQBtions," Sec. Ac. 4. Leave a space at the top and at Ihe bnttoDi of tlie paper. 

5. Write your (real or nBEumed) name on each separate paper. S. Always lut your 

commuoieationa be accompanied by your itnme and address. For piililication j<iM 

may adopt any signature you please. 

ThaniiClM Contributions, Antwerp, kind Lelteil,&c.)— Rosa Villa ; Alphanso ; G, V.; 
O.F.; Hedman; W. W.; T. C; J. W. M, ; W. Matthews; H. M. S, ; J. D.; 
AneluB! W. Hillidge; C. H. Northam i H. W. L. ; Eobin flood; W. P. ; John 
Sinclair; Ehrenbreitatein ; Geoi^ More ; M. A. H. ; Wm. Rowo; Quentia^ H. 
MeWilliara ; Susannah ; Wm. Shaw; .4. 3. i Gabriel ; James Fenton ; John H. 
Smart; Suura Cuique ; B. J. ; Emma Mates ; lehabod ; A. F. Cilleapis ; Thomas 
L, Simpson ; Timid One ; S. M. R. ; W. fi. ; Unknown ; B. Metcalf Sharp ; 
Trainer; William Dair; W. L. WUd ; S. Edwards; K. Wsite; B. F. ; Essayie; 
Pen; M.M. Edwin; Com wallonian ; G.P.Ward; F. P. ; and many others. 

.Bewiiwi— John Copland; W. R. Q, ; Husticua; William Viokera ; Mara; W. H. 

J. Deer; W. K.; J. D, i B. H. P. Hunter ; Est; Mrs. C e; Thomas Gray: 

8. a.; J.B.; W. 3. 

Jtierealice Bxtreiut (Li'iit, Bxeeln'or and Ich Sin), — In our last nnmbar p. 23, for 
nami road aiuweri. {R. M. S.) Send the answers. 

Fuiliihcr or Bdiiar {sccttdl CarrcspondenU).—yir. G. J. Sterenson is the i*«WijA*r, 
not the Editor, of oor periodical. We beg our coFrespon dents to bear this in miad, 
and to keep the buiinsa part of their letters— such as relates to SubsorLptioQs, &o., 
— distinct from ooiamuaicationB intended l<ir Che Editor. They should be written 
on a separate paper ; this would prevent much unnecessary trouble, and, perhaps 
disappoinlmenC. 

Mnthtmatici. — Many pages of solutions, &c,, are in type. 

Balllii. — We sliould feel obliged to our oorreapondents if they would write their list* 
of battles in the same form as our printed arrangement. We wisli them to beat 
in mind that we do not always regard those as best which have the greatest num- 
ber of itema. One cOTTespoodeat in parricular has been most indefatigable in 
sending, formonths past, long liita whiuh must hare coat him great trouble. Either 
hia obstinacy or his thoiightlesaneas Waa on t par with his iadustty, for ia spite of 
our repeated requoals, and aimple directions, he continues to write oq both sides of 
his paper, and in auuh a maimer that we cannut separate his ^' battles " frum other 
irabjecta ; oonsequonlly, wo giro prefurence to the paper of somi 
mothodical (ihough perhaps less able or laborious) correspond 

Anaihir point. — lasts sent after the latest date n 
month. On the day after the one appointed, ou 
cations to ua, and it may happen that we do ni 
■»eet. The Febraary list was arranged by ui oi 
day wa recoiTed a second parcel of 1( ' 
lists, the thrco bait, being ft y, s ' 



3 useless for the fotloicing 
a poblisher forwards uU communi- 
ot reoeive another "batch" for a 
<n the 1 Sth ; on the erening of that 
;. amongst which were many good 
" ■ eadf for the press, v 



haTB quoted from the three as much as possible. The longeit list is thil of B'l, 

276, the ihorleit that of F'a, 42. 
Sign each Pupir, — Correspondents who neglect this very simple plan cannat leason 

ably blame as it we overlook their papera. 
Ifoiei and Qturiu, Bditor't Exireiste, Noiei n/ Ltatena, Elta'jt, §c,— Many paji 

Id type, or ready for (he printer, 
Critieiim. — In our next. 
Miumtd Ifamei, — Want of space compeli lu to keap tluu luwk till Uaicti. 
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NOTira; TO SCBSCEIBERS. 

-. Goorga J. Stevenion. Hi. 
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i of SubsoriptioQ, puyiible in ■.dvuice, 
Fotmioator Ko r, UTS u follaw ; (atamps mn; be ao 

Fur Six Month*. — One copy, la. 6d. ; two sopies, 3i. 6d-i ^iree nnpicB, 3b. ed. ; 
fgut oopiea, la. Gd., five copiea, Sa. 6d. ; lii copies, fla. 6d. 

" fi> Xeiir.— Ono oopjr, 3b. ; two copiei, la. Gd. ; 'Aaae copiea 6s. Od. ; laor 
copiei, 9a. , five capin, 10>. 6d. ; aix copies, ISa. 

OuH CsiKOEa for odTertiseraEEta ore, Tbreo Guinoaa per page ; Forty|irocda or 
lesi,9a.; Ten Worda additional, la. 

All orders must-be prapaid. AU amounts, ezneediog 3s. 6d., when seat froB tke 
prorincea, ahnuld baby Poat-ofSca Order. 

AU lit bankuimhirt have lnea npHnled, and moff be had of aU Buliutieri, arfMt 
/ftefiom the PaUUhirs, three Jor Id. 

Cloth Cove-1% far bindiag Vol). I. and It. are now ready, Is. each ; oDd will be 
9«nt post File foe 12 stampi. 

Vol. II. PurLL.TEicBss noH ready, price 3i. poit free. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Meehwm {EhrenbrtiUtsin). — la what respect do yon meBn I Far what poipate da 
you require the worli. 

Beroagh hmd {A. i).)— Write to the Secretary. 

Srratam {p. 20.) — Fur John SinckJie read John " SiocUir." 

Claii B^ert ajid School Abtlraei (J.i>.) — Cminot your master enlighten yon on tite 

svbjcct! 
We^im TraiKinff InitiliitiBH (1783). — We advise you to write to (ho Principal. 

Sehool Seport {A. F. (?.)— It depends mainly oa the ciiaraotur nod organiastion. of the 

Sehool. 
Writinj (W. A)— Ponr for a 61t your P. T. (^1. F. C.)— Lnrge-lmndB not well pTO- 
mriiBned. (Ji. W. ft)— Sti^ hut very promiabg; practice. {H. M. S.)~- 
Contiaue to Iry. and »o doubt not. tliat you will succeed ; as it is, your -writing ia 
flopmior totbat ornmni whobaTD obtaiiioJ first class Queen'sScholarabips. (7.(7.1 
— Wc quite agree with you, &nd we simpathiEO with your anxiety ; but joun ia 
BTcry hopoful case, it ia a/rw bund. {Timid One) — Very neat ; keep your linat 
at rooro equal diBtiinoen ; eorreapond wiUi ua every month, you -grill bciie&t by it. 

Jrilhmetic. (W. S. J. D.)—V/e iuoiB Colenao's 10 be good. 

£imlikg FapU-Teacher. i,ib )— Cloth, Is. 9d. ; Half-cal^ 2e. Rd 

Sag't Own Magaiiie. (('*.)— Tefl- 

CtriiJSwte of Merit {Biii/ieas).—Y^ 

Sitgguliont. (J. C.) — We should be gla.d to coeeire from you such "modals" aa you 
suggeat. We have oever rejecteira GontriluitiDn from jon^ f^'yi ^'^^ vb aver 
received one ? 

JStMH. (C. F. fi.)— Doolined with thanlcs. 

Pardot'i llf'"iHaI(,M<tr3). — 8d,, poat-&ao, Mr. G.J. Stevenson, fil, Pttteraortac-mw. 

(a. &■ P. B.)—li would not help yon more than tlio quastiona in tlio pHfit-TtMeitr. 



Sir. 



PLAGIARISM. 

To tite Edilar of the PupiL-TliAOBBn. 
- 1 beg leave lo it^te thnt the sccount of " The Riie and Frogreta of 'tha 



Woollen Manurictnrc In England," inserted in the January namber of tbfl nipa. 
I^ektr, nad purporting lo be the pioducljon of " A, Ford (Founh jcst)," waa origi- 
nally written by Mr. Lake, and msy fce found in hia "Book of Object LeaaBBa." 
Aa the article appi;ars in print, without the slighteal acknowledgment to Mr. Lake, 
I feel urged to sdd, aa one detesting pligiariini, tlial ihe transcriber is guilty oSt, 



glaring liieraiy theft. 
Soaih Metrapolitan Schooli, Sulton. Surrey, 



respeetfully yonra, 



EXCUSES. 

, We once liearJ tlie Piiucipal of a Training-School remark, tliat " those 
, who are good at excuses ate seldom good at any tiling elae." Whether the 
axiom were his owa or not is immaterial. Like many other " sayings," 
" adages," " wise saws, and modem instances," it is of a somewhat para- 
daxical character, and we hesitate not to submit . that common experience 
will warrant ua to prediuate that " those who are good at excuses are 
generalli/ good at everything else ;" (of course we employ the term " every- 
thing" in a restricted sense). 

An able general not only uses his best endeavoui-a to secure a hrilliant, 
deaaive. ami speedy victory, hut he also regards retreats, repulses, and 
even defeats, as possible contingencies, and he makes his arrangameats 
accoi'dingly. If his engagement with the enemy prove unauccessful, he 
fcnows "the reason why;" he has an excuse. On the other hand, a 
brave general who lacks other qualiScatiGns inseparable fi-om able general- 
ship, trusts to valour alone, and should that prove unavailing, he make» an 
excuse. 

Similarly, an effidatt teacher uses his utmost endeavours to ensure 

success. The details, as vrell as th« outlines of his operations, are care- 

fiiUy considered. He has prevision of the various obstacles and diSiculties 

vith which he may meet, and he makes provision for them. Sbould his 

^orts prove inefl'ectual to the extent he expected or desired, he knows 

L"the reason why," and his excuses are very different from those of the 

Ljtwtohei who poeaeeses some one — or at the most a few — of tho qualifications 

^lt an efficient teacher. He may have zeal without ability, or vice versa. 

To plead that he has worked hard — if he has worked badly is not a gaad 

excuse — to plead that he has ability, if he Las iiot zealously exercised it, 

is not a j/tnd excuse. He may havo both abiUty and zeal, and he may 

uiaapply both ; in such a case his excuses may be plaiiaible, hut they 

cannot be good. 

Aft illustrations of the truth of those obaen'atious are afforded by the 
■ewspaper reports of the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Courts. Oue bank- 
ijat or insolvent, whose liabilities amount to many thovsi^'n,^ ^l 
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posses hU examiiiatioii creilitably — his assiduity, integrity, and honour 
are unimpeaehed — he is good at excuses ; even those who suffer moat 
by his failure coaimiserate rather than blame him. Another, whose 
liabilities are comparatively in^goificant, is proved, at each step of his 
I esaoiinatioii, to be an unprincipled map — his excuses arc numerous and 
crafty ; he is ready with, but not good at, excuses ; even those who arj 
I beuefited [if it be possible) rather than icjured by his failure reprobate his 
conduct. 

The term " good," like most other terms, is often misapplied ; so is the 
term " excuses." Hence those may be said to be *' good at excuses," fliho 
are ever ready with subterfuges, "too clever by half" at shuffling and 
evasion. Of the general who tiies how he may avoid operations, either 
defensive or oftensivo, and then how he. may justify his conduct; of the 
teacher who. shirks his duty, and then sets his wits to work to show that 
he is not culpable ; of the man of business who gets into debt by fraudnleot 
representations, and then tasks his ingenuity for his defence, it would 
scarcely be fair to say " he is good at ejtcuses." 

Again, not unfrequently we hear oi awkward excuses, idle excuses, and 
j ridiculous excuses. Take the followiug as a specimen of what is termed 
I an awkward excuse ; " George, will you please to show me your parsing ?" 
— " Oh, please, sir, I thought I was to do arithmetic last night." " How 
conld you think that ? you had your programme ?" — " Oh, yes, sir, but I 
I made a. mistake." " How careless you are I WeD, what have you done 
I in arithmetic ?'" — " Nothing, sir ; I left my books in tlie class-room yester- 
day afternoon." " Then you did nothing last night ?" — " Yes, sir, I (Bd 
I some paraphrasing." " Well, let me see it." — " Please, sir, I didn't 
I bring it ; I didn't know you would want to see it this morning." Now, 
1 this excuse, or rather string of excuses, is positively no excuse at ail. And 
yet, how many sucit are offered I And, worse still, how many such are 
accepted as awkward excuses instead of being contemned as miserable 
evasions I 

Idle excuses (so called) are mostly the subterfuges, quibbUngs, and 
I evasions used by the idle and the dilatory. Here is a specimen : " James, 
I did you call about those absentees on Saturday ?"—" No, su*, I thought 
I that they would he sure to come this morning." " Did you call to aee 
I how Robinson is, as I asked you 7" — " Yes, sir, — no, sir ; I was going 
and I met Brown, who lives near to him, and he told me that he thooght 
I he was no better." 

I RidicuJaua excuses are perhaps the least censurable of all unreal excuses, 

I simply because they are the result of ignorance. " Plese exevise bad 
I spelinif ass wy fen spluters," is a ridiculous excuse of the first 
class. 

What are called wiiti/ excuses are, in fact, not excuses at all, although 

perhaps haiinless substitutes for them. A footman heard a little boy say 

something wrong ; his papa reproved him, and the youngster — a tyro — 

I declared that his offence was a lapsus linguce (a slip of the tongue), an 

*'' which highly amused the indulgent parent. A few days after- 
t a dinner-party, the footman was bringing an ox-tongue to table 
H the rfish fall — he begged his noaster to excuse him as liis offence. 
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was a lapsus lit^te. Of course, his wit was applauded, and his acddt 
or carelessness, forgiven. 

But attempts at witty excuses are often impudent aggravations of 
offence. For instance, the fellow-servant of the footnjan wa have just 
mentioned was bringing a leg of mntton to table: either accidentally,' 
or intentionally, to display his wit, he let it fall on the carpet: with an 
air of injured innocence lie declared that the fali was a " lapaus linguoB." 
The " excuse," of course, exasperated his master. 

"Now, Green," said a schoolmaster to an inactive boy, " don't loiter 
^sbout the playground, join in some of the games — ' All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.' " Shortly afterwards, when school-duties have 
re-commeneeU, the ma^er reprimands a Pupil-teacher for playing instead 
of teaching. " Sir," replies the would-be wit, " ' All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull Imy.'" The answer would rightly be deemed im- 
pertinent. 

But there is a kind of " escuse " much resorted to, and generally wttii 
success, but which is most reprehensible. It is a sort of mixture of the 
kinds of excuses which we have already mentioned. It may be better 
illustrated than defined. A boy comes late ta school. "IIow is it you 
are so late?" — "Please, I had to take father's dinner ;" or, "Please, I had 
to nurse the baby ;" or, " Please, I was sent on an errand." Now the boy 
may speak the truth in one sense ; but, strictly speaking, he may be, and 
probably is, guilty of falsehood — he may have taken his father's dinner, or 
nursed the baby, or iiave gone on an errand, and yet not been hindered 
from being at school in good time. We knew a " sharp " boy who was so 
good at " excuses " that his schoolfellows called him the school-banister ; 
if a boy were in a " scrape " the school- barrister or no one else could help 
him out of it, and yet the school-barrister prided himself on his truthful- 
ness, and for hia truthfulness he was noted by all who knew him. On one 
occasion some repairs were going on in his father's house, he was more 
interested in the operations of the workmen than in school and school 
subjects. To the surprise of his parents he was at home at ten o'clock, 
when, of couise, he shoidd have been at school. His father was very 
angry, and insisted upon his going to school, late as it was. To school he 
went. The master was a stem disciplinarian, a fact well known by parents 
as well as pupils. At a few minutes past twelve, the boy returned home 
joyous as ever. " Well," said his father, " I hope you have been punished, 
as yon deserved, for being so late ; I thought your master would have 
kept you without your dinner." " Ko, Papa, I have not been punished at 
dL" " Howwas that?'' — " Wiiy, Papa, I know how inquisitive Mr. — 
is, so when I went to school, I went up to bis desk and said, "Please, 
Sir, oar hall floor is being taken up ; he said, ' Indeed, what 's the matter Y 
I told bim, and he asked me a lot more questions about it, and then said, 
' Go to your class.' He did not ask me how it was I was so late." Such 
" excuses," thougli not esactly eqvivocalioiis, are so moch like them, 
that much logical refinement is necessai^- to show the line of demarcation, 

To sum up, Most " excuses " are untruths disguised, open to suspicion 
jn the mind of man, but positively sinful in the sight of a holy God. No 

luistry can justify them if they are judged by the ti ' " "^ " 
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["standard of rtglit and wrong. The pradice of nutkiiif 
involves more mischief tiian is genera.lly sugi^tosed. 

1. Il encourages an hobitaal neglect of duty. Those " good al oxcuses " 
are evac more adroit at finding an excuse than earnest in fiuding an ezpe- 
(Kent for rendering an escusc unnecessary. 

IL It is a temptation to ^sehood -which is too often palliated hy a mis- 
appUfd adage, " A pooT excTise is belter than no excuse at all." 
■■ III. It suhjects one to suspicion — not necessarilj to the suspicion of bdng 
nntrathfiil, but of being inactive, or nnmeHodical, oi- indifferent to the 
importance of pnforniing appomted duties or reqnired services. 

IV. It engenders suspicion of others. " The old woman has been in 
the oven herself, or she would not look there for her daughter." Liars 
are fiie raost incredulous of listeners, and those who are adepts at making 
excoses for themselves, commonly take the most uncharitable views of the 
shortcomings or misdoings of those who have excuses. 

V. R seta a bad example to others. If you make a successful " excuse " 
■without swerving from the truth, others may imitate your ingenuity 
vitbout the slightest regard lo truth. We remember an old school- 
anecdote which may be new to some of out readers. Two boys went to 
school one morning very laic. " Ho-w is it," said the master lo the eldw: 
one, " that yon are so late ?" — " PleasK, Sir, I dreamt that I was going 
by the steam-boat, and I thought tbat the school-bell was the signal-befl 
for starting." The boy was a " favonritB," and the master, glad of an. 
" excuse" to "let him ofl'," told him to go to his place; then turning 
sharply to the other, who was no favourite of his, he said, " And what 
made you late ?" — '• Oh, please Sir, I was— I was — I-^I — I was waiting 
to see Tom ofl' by the steam-hoat." 

Wc specially warn Pupil- 1 each era against " making excuses," because 
Pttfril- teachers are peculiarly open to the temptation of raaK-ing eyouses. 
It is no hazardous assertion that Pupil-teachers are more frequenliy blamed 
tor making " excuses " than for doing wrong, or for omitting to do what 
fliey are directed to do. It were much better to ask pardon — to apologize. 
" Oh, I cannot hear to ask pardon," says one. " I hate apologizing" says 
anotlii^r. Well, then, we reply, for those very reasons ask pardon — apolo- 
gize — when yon have done wrong; and if your objections be sincere, your 
endeavours to do right will be more strenuous. "Excuses" are lifee 
4B[^rs — the more you nsi? tbem, the more you will need tbem, and the loB 
\ you will derive from them. As temperance and exercise wiil obviate 
necessity of nauseous doses, so diligence and eflbrt will obviate the 
KStty &r csenaes. 

Jb conclusion, we are tempted to say a word for om'selves. Every 
month we are obliged to omit many pages of matter, simply ft^m want of 
Kpacti. In the present number, we publish contributions which have been 
in type for more than six months. It would occupy no inconsiderable por- 
tion of our limited space if we were niei'ely to mention what we have 
ready for publication. We trust, however, that the great demand on our 
apace made by those in'eresting columns — iheQueen's Scholarships' Liats — 
will be deemed sufficient ajiology for omissions, which we sincorely rej ' 
Aw H'bich. under the circuBislimces, we cannot avoid, 
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USE OF NOTES OF LESSONS. 

Oai" friends will be glod to hear that for the last fi.ve or six weeks our 
contrifantions have not only been more Biimerous, but also more interesting, 
than they ever were before. We hope that the result will ore long be 
mamfest. "We hope in our nait aumber to " clear off" aH, or i 
all stoniling matter. We wish to avoid ui^ng excuses, 
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USE OF NOTES OF LESSONS. 

In the books whicb are published to supply the teacher with notes of 
lessons, very little is ever said about the manner in which the notes are to 
be used ; perhaps this is left to the decision of the teacher, or perhaps it it 
considered that in the use of notes of lessons, it is best for each teachetAl 
do what seemeth right in his own eyes. 

I will mention a few of the many ways in which notes of a 
be nsed, and then it remains to decide which is the best. __ 

One mode of using Mite*, and one which I have seen frequently ptBo"~ 
tised is as follows : — The teacher comes before tite class witii a neat piece 
of paper in his band, or may be, protruding from his waistcoat pocket, cmd 
about every fire minutes a pause is made in the lesson while the teacheiiB 
perusing the contents of his precious document. 

Another way of using notes of a lesson, and one which regniros more 
time and trouble than the last method, is to commit to memory the prinai- 
pai part of the notes, itnd thus do away with the using of the paper 
during the lessons. 

And a third way of using the notes is, to look well at the divisions i of 
the Iffison, and notice what information comes under each head, so that 
when the lesion is given it shall be a systematic one, so well planned ant 
that the scholas may, without much difSculty, retain the greater port of 
what has been taught daring the lesson. 

These are three ways in which notes may be used to a lesson ; there are 
others, but it it is unnecsssary to meation them. Now, in deciding upon the 
best of these three ways, or any otber number of ways of asing notes of. 
lessons, I think the two following facts should be borno in mind : — (l.)'Tbat 
the main objects for which the notes ore used is to assist the teacher in 
giving a systematic and well-divided lesson, and if this be not accomplishad, 
either the notes*, or the teacher's mode of using them is faulty ; (2.) That 
if the notes are used in such a manner, as to give the scholars the idea 
that tbeii- teacher is endeavouring to teach them that which he cannot 
remember himself, then that is not the right manner of using the notes. 

I myself consider the best mode of using notes of a lesson to be the fest 
of the three I mentioned ; and I also consider that the beat notes a teacher 
can use, are those he frames for himself, although everyone will admit that 
such notes as frequently appear in the PttpiU Teacher are of very great 
use, inasmuch as they aid the teacher in making notes on other subjects. 
Having stated what I suppose to be thebest mode of using notes of lessons 
I should feel obliged to any of my fellow Pupil-teachers who would make 
an improvement on it. ^ 

W. R. Hush. % 

• Aid fenltj— (Ed.) 






NOTES OF A LESSON ON TEA. 

I. ISTKODUC TIO». 

Aa an ialroJuetion, ask tlie cliildz'en to give tlie names of things which 

t drink, as water, miik, tea, &c. 

Then sbow them some greeu and some black tea leares, and a?k what 

lyare, 

II. — AprKxniNCE, Gb6wth, Gathehinq. 

As they are leaves, of course tliey must grow on a plant or tree ; 
the tea plaut grows in India atid China; is in appearance hke a gooseberry 
bush; is an evergreen plant (names i>f English evergreens, whf ao 
caUed). The leaves are picked off io spring, again in suraaier, and 
again iu autumn. Spring leaves are the best. Dried with great care, 
Ist, by exposure to tlie siiu and air; ^nd, by the heat from ctiarcoal fires. 
Tea leaves look crisp aud curled ; rubbed by the hand to make them 
look so. If dried guiokly, they remain green ; if slowly, black. The 
gi'ound lliat the tea plants grow on, if joined together, would make a t»xai 
OS lai^e as Wales. 

III. — Qualities, Ubes. 

As we drink tea, and it mingles with our flesh and blood, we ought to 
know what it does there. Is it good or bad for us f The tea leaves con- 
tain a white powder, wliicli makes them very refreshing and iavigorating. 
But if you take notice of a person who takes tea for every meal, and one 
who only takes it at (he proper tea time, yon will see that the former looks 
thinner and paler than the latter ; so that though a little tea is good for us, 
too inuch will do lis liann. There are people iu China who are employed to 
taste the leaves of ditterent trees, to tiy their goodness, and these people 
are generally weak and nervous. 

IV ■ — Pef.p ar ATif .n . 

Suppose your mother were not well, had a headache, &c., how kind 
she would think you were if you would make for her a nice, hot cup of 
tea. You would, of course, get water (irst : would you have it hot or 
cold ? To malie the water hot, you know, it must he boiled ; what would 
you boil it in? Yes, and if youfiudtbatthe kettle has already some water 
in it, pour it out, and get fresh. Then put the kettle on the fire to boil, and 
whUe the kettle ia boiling you can get the tea-pot ready, and the cup, and 
saucer, and spoon. Put tliem ready on a little tray. Then when the kettle 
boils, rinse out the teapot with hot water ; this will make it warm. Theo put 
in two or three good spoonfuls of tea, and over it a htlle hot water. 'When 
it has stood on the hob for five or seven minutes, you tuay pour out more 
water from the kettle into the tea-pot. Then pour the tea gently into the 
cup, but don't quite fill the cup, or it will slop over. Then will he wanted 
cream and sugar ; stir it nicely round, and carry it steadily to your 
mother. 

Try and Trust. 

[Sec DoiHeslk Economy, under Answehb to CohbespoKbents. October 
[ft., Vol. II. This lesson has been in type since S^itember, and, with 
■" still ill i_rjx', has been kept back, from want of space. — Ed,] 
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appears "W. W." has not taken mac 
proper uae of them. I llierefore pt 
upon ihe subjects vonlained in ilieae 
directly tlie offices of I 



The two letters refdrced 

1. The tmmlitr of subji 
teaahing iheiii. 

2. We do notkeepin sight Ihe meaning of the ward Ed i 

3. The important position which lehcola oocupy in producing; ihe Rsronnslion 
ipoken of bj Mias Lever. 

4. The Don, or little inlluEDce, which Pupil- teachers have in effecting ths 
named Rerormation. 

' 1. The numitr of subjects taught in cur Nalional Sohools, and the in 
teaohing them. 

I. qaite agree »ith the opinion of yonr correspondent " W. W.," respecting the 
HBUmbtr of (uhjeola taught in our aohouls. We have, I think, gone to Ihe opposiie 
eStremE of ouc predeoeuors. We have too muoh telUni/ and crammiug, and too 
little educating. We do too much tor the children, and let them do loo little for 
themselves. We tril rather than train, and when the child leaves the aoliool, and 
cannot find anyone to nhorn he may refer in a case of difiioully, he is at a loss. 

I may venture here to say, that we neglect too much the most important aubjeci; 
of Elemrniary education, and run lo those subjects in which the teacher can 
thoa-og either his superior knowledge, or bis (supposed) good teaching qualities. 

The subjects [o which I allude ere reading, writing, and arithmetic, or, as thej 
•TG commonly termed, the three Ra. 

These require much more patience and still in teaehing than either geography or 
biitory, or any of the other show-ofT subjects. But as I am not going to complain 
of this syBlera, ov that system — for I believe wtatevec system we have, or may 
have, iDudi will lii'peud upon individual elfort — I will say no more upon these mutters 
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2. We do nut keep in tight the meaning of the word Eduoalion. 

We lose sight of the true meaning of llie word Education." This I believe to 

le case i jet I am not aware that this is any fault in the sgsUBi of eduoation, hutt 

its with lliaie who are entrusted with the education of our youths. 

Now, as ■' W. W." ipeabs about the true meaning of the word£ducate, but has no 

liven sueh meaning. I will, by permission, Ireapass upon your lime and space by 

snpplying fliia omission. 

Educate is derived from the preli:t t — out, and Ihe rooc daco = I lead ; s 
to educate means to Ifodout, and not Id cram in. 

Education elso differs from instruction. Instruction comes AMm in = ii 

Unm = I build. . 

This word is often confounded with the word education, hut by carefully peruaing' 
the following extract, Ihe true meaning of the two words, and the differeu' '^ - — 
each, will cleaily appear : — 

Inilrnction and breeding are lo education as parts to a wholet 
eels the communication of knowledge, and breeiling res^ecla vV\t 
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Education comf)rehen(ls not only both these, but the formation of the mind, the 
regulation of the heart, and the establishment of the principles." — Black's Dictionary 
cf Latin Derivations. 

So you see, my fellow-labourers, we are framers, regulatorSf and builders-in ; and 
what of? Not of any mean and contemptible structure; but of the mind, heart, 
and soul of the highest and noblest of all created beings — man ; he alone, who was 
made in the image of the great Creator. 

What an honourable and responsible position is that of a teacher, who has com- 
mitted to his care the greatest of the works of creation ! May we all endeavour, to 
the best of our ^ability, to train-up the youths committed to our charge in sncli 
a manner as may reflect credit upon the trainer, and promote the glory of the 
Creator. 

3. The important position which schools occupy in producing the Beformatiui 
«poken of by Miss Lever. 

I fully concur with your correspondent, that schools have a f^reat influenoe in. 
this matter ; but it seems to me, that when Miss L. is asking for public-houses being 
shut up, canal companies prevented from carrying on their traffic, and railways being 
dosed, &c., she is going the wrong way to work. She thinks there would then be a 
(ftefbrmation for the better. Now, ere I say more, I must tell you that I should very 
much like such a day to come, for I have, I am sure, as much aversion to drinking, 
v'&c*, and profanation of the Lord's day, as your worthy oorrespondcnt. But if we 
would only consider for a moment that there are many men, who do not attend such 
places on a Sunday, and men who are not occupied in such traffic or tavelling, unieM 
they have received that ** training of the heart,'* spoken of by " W. W.," when the 
advent of our God appears I fear they will be as far from that kingdom of bliss as 
either drunkard or traveller. 

.1 would, therefore, humbly ask Miss L., and others who may see these words, t^ 
i-oonsider well the following couplet : — 

*' Seek first of all the Christian graces, 
And all other things will follow in their places." 

Or, as our pattern Teacher says, 

^'Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you." 

4. The non, or little influence, which Pupil-teachers have in effecting the abovc'- 
mentioned Reformation. 

I am very far from agreeing with your correspondent " W. "W.," when he says : — 
"I know that Pupil-teachers, at present, have very little influence in the matter;*' 
said again, when anticipating a reform as soon as the present generation of Pupil- 
teachers become masters. 

I believe, if all teachers would endeavour to follow in the steps of our great 
pattern Teacher, " who spake as never man spake," and would conscientiously 
fulfil the requirements of their office, that there would be a strange reformation in 
the manners and characters of the youths we turn out of our Educational Insti- 
tutiouB. 

There would be no necessity for Acts of Parliament to enforce the closing of 
public-houses, or the prohibition of traffic by river or rail; such changes would 
soon take place without any compulsion. 

1 may be allowed here to allude to a fact which appeared in the '* British Work- 
man •*' for this month (December), and which may serve as an illustration of the above 
assertion. 

The editor of the above valuable paper, speaking about the Revival in ^y ales and 
Ireland, says :— 

"Not a few publicans, beer-house keepers, and whiskey dealers, have relinquished 
their trade. In one town in Wales, seven publicans have taken down their sign- 
boards." 

Minj' teacher who is in the habit of making careful observations upon his scholars 
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will easily find out the vast'amountof influenoe that one scholar posscssse, especially 
a senior one. The junior scholars watoh and imitite their seniors in almost every^ 
thing they do, and to whom do the seniors look but to the teachers. 

As is the teacher; so is the scholar. 

If a scholar has such influence iu the «cb«ol, what must the teacher have ! 

The text at the head of your leadinjj: article for this month (December) prevents 
me from saying anything upon ** W. W.'s" remark about what Pupil-teachers Ttill^o 
when they become masters. 

** Boast not tliyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
fortli," but let each endeavour to do hi* own part now, remembering that *' A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump," and that silent effort irill produce much wkxe 
good than a great fuss about reform. 

In conclusion, allow me to add, if ** W. W." (whom I suppose to be aPupil-teachtiO^ 
and if all Pupil- teachers, would spend about half an hour or so every Priday 
night, in reviewing the work of the (last week, and ask thotnselves a few qnettions^ 
something like the following, I am sure they would derive mu^ pjood from it :— 

1. What religious, moral, and intellectual instruction have I given to mj class- 
this week ? 

2. How was it received ? 

3. Was it dry and uninteresting to the children ? or 

- 4. Did they receive it with eagerness, and at the close of the Iseeson Be&uimiii 
they did not want me to give over ? 

Si, What effect had the lesson upon them ? 

6. If the lesson was dry and uninteresting, whose fault was it ? 

In the majxtrity of cases we skall find that the fault rests in the teacher^ . 
from many causes; e.g., Non-preparaiien of Lessofi, Manner of delivery, &Ci 

7. Do my children come clean and tidy ? 

8. Do they improve in their manners and conduct ? 

9. Are they attentive 1o what I endeavour to teach them ? 

10. What progress have they made ? and what are the subjects in which they are • 
most deficient ? 

Other questions may be added, acet)rding to the circumstances of the party iekkig^' 
them, but I have given sufficient to show you what I mean. 

I trust these few remarks will be received as from one who is interested imtllte- 
welfare of Pupil-teachers. 

I am, dear Sir, your;5 very respectfully,, 

Thomas Clark.. 



PLAGIARISM. 

To the Editor of the Pupil-Teacher. 

Sir, — Allow me to state that the answer to the question, "What right had- 
Henry VII. to the Throne," inserted as the production of **R. W. Eden," was- 
originally written, and may be found in Milner*s History of England. As k 
appeared without stating from what source it was derived, I think the transcriber is • 
guilty of a literary theft. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

E. J. ViNCBNT. 



Edvco. — A certificated Mistress, who has not served an apprenticeship as Pupil* 
teacher, or enjoyed the advantages of a Training School, would be obliged if aay 
Mistress who has Pupil- teachers who have passed the third year's examination, 
would tell her to what extent the exercises in Analysis are given for that year. The 
pupil is studying from '^ Morell's Analysis." She would also ho glad to know the 
kind of questions that are put on " The Liturgy." The *' Broad Sheet" is so very 
indefinite, that she thinks if any Papil-teachor could remember any questions put in 
her examination, and have them published in the rupil-TeacJierf it would be a great 
iLelp to those studying for the same year. 




TESTIMONIALS, 

Ti> OBcIi of tlicee muJe uid two female Pupil-tesclierB of the Eodawcd Teltow 
School*, Cirenoeater, on their gaining Queen's Soholarihips and leaying for College, 
a beiutifuUy bound " Munt's Prayer -Book," from the Truatoeg and GoveraorB, as a 
tolcen of aatiefBCluiily compk-ting their appieatioeBhip. 

PreHcted tu Jamea Nancirroir, by the Muter. Pupil -teachers, and Scholura of 
the TreTeaaon National School, a handsome writing-deali, which waa Iboroughly 
supplied with paper, Sea., by the children of the Girls' School, as a small token of 
the aSeclion which baa ever eTiatcd between them. 

PrasentBd to William Warner Thaophilus Mawar and Jolm Ilerrlman (on the 
completion of their apprenticeship) by the llaater, Pupil-teathera, and ScholorE of 
St-Thomaa Charterhouse Schools, Gob well-street, a benalifiJly bound and illustrated; 
copy of "Tasso'e Jerusalem DcIiTsred," ob a slight token uf their regard and 

OnthoSTth ult., "Lardner'sPhiloaophy" and" Crudan's Concordance," with the 
(oUowinginscription:— "These Tolnmea are presented to Mr. Wm.'Tajlor, on his 
obtaining a high position in the first-olass Qu«en'B Scholarship list, ns a in«moriaI 
from hia fellow Teachera, and the Master, a.nd Children of St. StapheD'a School, 
Birmingham, in testimony of cheir regard, and of bis unwearied deratcdneaa to his 
own atudiea. and of his diligence and akill in the performance of hia sDhool dutlM 
for the full term of his apprentioeship, during which time he never in any single 
inatancB incurred odc word of blamu or reproof, from any quarter whatever. At 
the aime timo was presented a strong, oseful portfolio, from the senior Pupil- 
teacher, manufaetnred by himself. 

On Friday, Januan- 26tli, Mr. W. C, Barher, who haa rcceotlT oompleled hi" 
apprentiocahip at the Gloucester Britiah Sfihool, was preaentod liy tho Teiohera and 
Boys with an elegantly -bound and illuatratcd Reference Bible, and two rolume* of 
Chambers' " Encyclopedia of English Literature." At the same time the moat ain- 
cere wishes were uipreaacd for the future welfare of Mr. Barher- 
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[For Price and other particulsra see Ftiruayn number (toI. iii.) pp. 41,46.] 
I. Bicnatwt Sdmice, No. 7. The Common Houae Spider ( 7'fjwmWfl doMfltUa), 
by JiiHEs SAUUS1.SON, is a valuable contribution to this very valuable aerial. We 
recommend those who take notea of leaaons from it to copy the engravinga fi>r illiu- 
tration. The Hon. Mrs. Wahd, the authorean of those charming books, " Toleacopa 
Tenchinga," and " A World of Wonders Reyealed by the Microscope," contributes n 
paper on " The Conjunction of the Flanete Jupiter and Venus on tho morning of Julj 
21 , 1869." Mr. H. N. HtTMPdBETa supplies " Notes on the Elauii." Mr. ShibLbt 
HiBnEHD {the autlior of the Town Garden, which we so atrongiy recommend) showa 
the teaching of the Aquarium in "The Balance of Life and Death." Mt, C. M. 
AncBEB auppliea his second paper on " Tho Anecdote History uf Photography,'' a 
yaper which gives much more information than its title would load one to expect. 
" The Geology of the Fireaide — Coal," by Mr. S. J. MACuiE.Ua a paper which cannot 
fhil to pleasfl, and which Teiohera will find Tery useful. Mr. Goui'ttKv Tukher'* 
Studies of Colour" is another attractive paper. Then we have "Ebaphidesi or, 
■opic Plant Crystals," by Mr, Tuffin West; " A Catalogue of all the Comets 
orbiM Lave hitherto been computed," by Mr. Gkoukb F, CnAMBKBCi 
lorology of Pohruory,'' by Mr. E. J. Lowe, who alao gives '■ ' ■'■ —--'—' 
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ObaeryationB for Fsbniar)-, 1860." " Thicgs for the S^hbod," precsdes tbe cooclud- 
ing poclion. " Mr. SoTEWOKrHY's Comer," which oontaini Optirnl Phcnonienon ; 
HuDt'i Cinophiintic Colout-lop; Tlio Now Intra- Mert'urisl PlBuet; Stereostopio 
Phenamenan ; A Cheap Teleooope ; and J^ngliih Copper ComBgi:. 

2. TAi Fanxiln Treamrt/ of Sunday Rtading. February. Thii parngon o! cheap 
periodical! cnnlainB more articlea, extmi:ts, and so db, thajiwa cm, forwantuf space, 
mention. The number opens with the first ot a now aeriei, "Household Name*." 
John WycMe ii Iha subiscl chosen, and bis Mograpby by H. is well writton. This 
ia the onl; paper under the bead of " Biograp)iy." The remainder of the eoQlenta 
of tbe number is arranged under eight sci'tiiinB, the titlci of which wa give, with 
flgores to denote tho number of distinct pieoes pertaining to oaoh. I. Prautical and 
DoTotiona!Pnpera{15); H. The BihlicBlTresaury (7) ; III. The Treasury Pdpit, 
(The Sod Learning Obedience, bj the Ker. Charles BiiniaE3, U,A., Ecctor of Hintaa 
Marlel) ; IV. Treasury of NairatiTes, InoidratB, &«. (12) -, V. Sevival Papera (2) i 
TL Hours with LiringPreaoheiB (2); VII. Poetry (2) ; VIII. Home Laaaona and 
Bible Readings (i) ; Tbe Children's Treasury [14]. 

3. 17iiFiatiyIhit. No. 110, The /rjC article ia "The Month and its TBacbinga." 
This indudca notea on the Bed-latlsr days. Tbe liul seatiDDia beaded " Minor Nates 
for the Month." Inthe9e.fi^&. 1 is called Caiidltiiun-Ilay ! This is downright heresy. 
ThtPtrms r»tl Hi aat reach us until the 2 nd, tho orthodox Candlemas-day ; the holly, 
and tho ivy, and thu misalirtoe-bougb, whioh for forty days had hung in our study, 
and whioh at the last looked more bke farm-house dried herbs than festive emblems, 
ware Braokliugontbe fire when Tlit Pcitmj Fest informed us thatwewere a day behind 
iho rest of the world. After a coBsultation — of the almanao — our pulse once more 
beat free! J. Now to return — iheae " Minor Notes " ere very interesting; ai ii alto 
tia information giien under the heading ot " Our Post Bag," There are two pieces 
of Poetry bolh by tbe eame ooatributor : tbe first ia very indifferent, the second beau- 
tiful. "Clay-cum-Stickloj " is concluded— it comea to a vteloi'i-lwly end. The first 
two chapters of a new tale, " Fanny Dale," do not raise our depressed spirits. AVc 
conclude the second with ■ eigh, and bops that tbe tale ia onl'j a tale. Then followi 
" An Allegory," good in its way, but the gtvlu too much "in keeping" with tbe lah. 
" Tbanksgivlag" is a companion pieeo to the Allegory. " Pari^ Ijioidenta, ISo. I., 
' Tc Bcttm Laiidniniis,' " is preiisely of the saoie cbaractor as the olher papers which 
we have named. The " Church Hews" ia, an it always is in The B-Huy Pni/, well 
" done." We confess wo do not quits approve of the Lentem character of No, llO. 
Wa like variety of iti/le, as well as or subjeet, in aiich periodicals ai this. 

i. Old Jonathan. No. 45. This "broadsheet" is gracod|bya splendid engraving, 
"An Amazon altaoked bynTlgar," executed in lino and bronze (Relics andEccol- 
leotionsof the Great Exhibition). The teBrlcr is venj good — but the remarks relative to 
the Great Exhibition would apply to a patent lock or a eooking apparatus. We would 
rcapcctfully remind Old Jonathan, that if his pictures are unfit to be written about, they 
are unfit to be published. Wo Bra glad to see a notice of " The Village of Aslley, 
near Manchester," and of the Ineumbent, tbe Hev. ALFnfn Hewlett, a very model 
of a icorkijiff clergyman, OW JonalSan gives TBriety of style andiariety of eubjects. 
The extracts are generally j'udioioualy ohosen. " Pictures of Remarkable Places." 
is analtraclive feature. "A Few Words about tbe Bible." by Mr. Coweu,, of Bury 
St. Edmunda, wouldhave been better for alitde careful revision here and there. 

6, ITie Engliih Jaamat of Sdaeation. H"o.:i58, N.8. The Education and Employ- 
ment of Women — Lord Macau lay —Church Scboolmaaters and SchoolmistresBOa, the 
dead, of 1B59. The FIrd Year Syllabua of the 1860 Government Esammation for Cec- 
tiflcates of Merit; WeUington CoUege; E-iami nation Papers (Training gohools) 1859. 
(males, 2nd year) : Acts of the Apostles, Epistle to the Hebrews, History of the 
Church to the Council of Chnlcedon, English Grammar and Composition, Geography, 
Hiatory, and Sthool Moiiagemeut ; Examination at tbe Cullegiile Institution, Liver- 
pool; lliscellancous InteUigence, Eoviewa, Notices of Books, University Inlalli- 
gence, Corre^andence, &C. 

B, Tht Seheat and Hit Teathir. No. 26, N.S. Mr, M, C. Cooke's "HUloryofa 
Cotton Oown from tbe Seed-pod to the Eag-bag" (eonoluded) i Eiogens and Ei 
Government E.ia[Bimition Papon (Training Schools), IBSU, (maleO- 
ttceordingtoSt. Mflthew; Catechiam, Chui'rli History, and Liturgy. Englii 
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. ^ar, English HUtory. anJ British Hialorj ; the boikitiiI and thirf j-mtb' Syl- 

ItAiaa (mdea uni fem&lcs] for GiTemmcnt £:cuDinatinn for Cvrlifiantes of M^t, 
1890. iDtelligence, &c. 

7. Tht Nationai Sooitly't Poptr. No. 159. The Sociotj^B late RBceiyw, H»lf- 
yewly Abstract, the Sooieiy'a Appe-Bl, Queea'a ScholarahipB, kt. ; Nighi Scboota, 
Bofjc-buyicg. I'iirBllel Desks, Hints on a CUrgytnaD's Work in hie Sohool, Probatioli 
Ibl' Poor Schools i Notices of Books; Story fotSuzageeima !^andaT; Notes of Leietms 
for Sonday-Shod tatabsn ; Notoa on Ficripturnl anil Liturgical Woria, So. 

The Lfiniii> Haur, a Family JonwaJ'of iBatntolion aad Becreation, Part 9J, 

Sajaaiff, 1860. Price 5il. London: S6, Patecnastar-roiv, and 16 j, Piccadilly. 

This ntonllily is well knovn, but not to vpII known and so much read as it d a JM ' W 

. 1o be. It is adapted to all olaMes of readera. The number hcfirre us coataiaa thk 

I first eight diaplets of "The Ferrol Family, or, Keeping up Appearances," Biogia- 

I pbical Sketches of Sir J. Lanrenue, Tsnoouver, C. J. Foi, and Prince Mettemioh, 

and many other interaiting and instractiTe papers. 

The Tlmut Garden, a Manaal for the Management of City and Suburban Gar- 
den!, by SHini.EY HinnEiiii. London: Groombridge and Sons. Second Editkni. 
Cloflj, fcnp. Bvn, pp. 23fi. Pi'iea 3s, 6d. 
EreiT Pupil-taaoherBboiild know something oftbe practice of gardening. Acanrd- 
\ ing to the very interegting wort: hi>fore ua, there ia no reason why every pupil should 
not indulgB in practicnl gardoning ; we say iniln/i/i: for by raperionoe We know that 
in gardeninB, even in a small way, and under great diBaa>*Bntages, hbor tp>e tol«plat, 
in plain Prislisli, the labour is an indulgence— an enjojinent. Now, Mr. Shirley 
Hibbcrd'a Tmni Garden is Just the book for a Pupil-teaober who wanta lo do w 
much in the "pBrdening line" as he can under ecrtain well-known and nnaTotdable 
difllenltiiiB. " The Gardener'a year begins in autumn, say on Micbmelmas-day," w> 
' Bt^B Mr. Hibberd, and no doubt be is correot ; but he >nwt mean country gardenere, 
' for nearly all town gnrdcneis shoiif that they regard spring as the commencement of 
thtirj^ia. But wkit aays Mr. Hibberd abnut spring; ■' In central diatriots—aay 
ibr London a eirola of one roile radiua from St. Paul's — aprinc ia the liest time for a 
I genaral digging of the ground, as it is, also, the beat Itms for planting trees and 
flirubi." Mr. Hibbcrd'a book is written in a very pleasing style, and gi»*B much 
, uaeful information. It tclla amateura, or woulil-bc amitBurs, ichat to do, and Aow 
, to ,do it, 

A Otogrnphj af Eniflani, deeigned for Teaohepra and Schools ; containing an Out- 

I line Geography of England and Wales, with an Historical, Physioal, and I'olidoal 

aoconat of each enanty. By H. H.iwkinb, of St. John's Sohool, Maigate, and O. 

[ 6ro*ruT, Holy Trinity aobool, Margate. London ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4nd 

the Authors. laS9 : limp cloth fbap., 8vi>, pp. 174. Prim Sa. 

A Tery useful book, evidimtly compiled with great care; it contains avast amount 
of well-arranged information , We quota the Preface iii e,rtrnsa .-— 

" The object which the nuthora bava in view in proaenting this small Manual af 

Geoiftaphy to their fellow- teacheta, is lo supply them with an Outline Guogrnphy of 

' England, and a separate desoription of oaoh ciiunly. We ate frequency reminded. 

' "to begin Geography at home;"' to make children well acquainted with their own 

county Pupil-teaobers are often required, at the annuol visit of Her Majesty's 

Inspector, either to give nn unl lea^n to their olasws on the county in which tWf 

School ia aituitcd, or in their written examinationB to give u description of it, Xy> 

I assist them this Manual haii heen compiled. Though groat pains have been tsheti, 

( and no efibrt spared to give correct infoTmulion and dates, yet mistnkea will ooonr, 

I and we shall feel greatly indebtedto any teanberor friend who will kindly point tban 

I out. The dorivatioos of towDaaro given in largB type to utrikethe eye more Teadilyj 

and the heads under whiuh the information is given is kept in the same natural order 

aa that of our bent approved Mriool (Joographiea. Among thepriacipal authorities 

consulted are :— M'Culluch's Commerdal Oictinnsrv, and Geography; Fullerton'B 

, Gaxctteer; Dugdale's England; Bell's Geography-,' Oriain's Britisii Smpiro; the 

Erclopiedia; Hume and Smolletl'a.aiBtary of Ea^laad; Niloer'a nisKa^ 
; and Gleig's lliitorjiOf "~'— "" 
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EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

CHRISTMAS, 1869. 

{Continued from page 47.) 



GRAMMAR. 

Three hours allowed for this Paper. 
N.B. All tlie Candidates ore expected to answer Questions 1 and 5* 

1. Paraphrase the following passage : — 

*^ Finally, as to this whole point, about not offending in pur speech againat 
piety, we should consider that — as we ourselves, with all our members and powers, 
were chiefly designed and framed to serve and glorify our Maker (it being witiuJ, 
the greatest perfection of our nature and the noblest privilege so to do) — especiaJly 
ovr tongue and speaking faculty were given us to declare our admiration and reye> 
rence of Him, to express our love and gratitude toward Him, to celebrate His praises, 
to acknowledge His benefits, to promote His honour and service." (Bjl&kow.} 

2. Analyze this passage grammatically. 

3. Break it up into throe or £)ur short complete sentences, retaining, as fiir vM 
possible, the original words. What does it gain, and what does it lose, by this 
transformation ? 

4. Point out the prepositions in the above passage, and show the peculiar feroe of 
eaob. 

5. Parse the words "about," "offending," "that," " as (twice);* ''it," "tongue," 
** speaking," " us," " reverence," as they occur above. 

6. Define the term "parenthesis": parse fully, and explain the syntax of the 
words, " it being withal the greatest perfection of our nature, and the noblest privi- 
lege so to do." 

7. Explain the terms " mbjectt** " object/* *^ predicate" Point out the subject and 
object of the verb "consider," as it occurs in the second Une of the above passage. 

8. How would you convey to children the first ideas of difference between the 
several parts of speech ? 

9. Correct the following sentences ; and state the grammatical rules which they 
violate : — 

(a) You and me ought to have had some* 

(b) It was not fair towards you and I. 

{(-) His father and mother sends him to school. 

(d) She teared her frock, and run home. 

(e) The slate was broke when you give it me. 
(/) There never was no pencil in it. 

(ff) Neither of them were five year old. 

(//) These sort of things are too bad. 

(i) He was told to go to his place ; and which he said he would not do. 

(k) Manners makes the men. 

(m) He done it before ever I were aware. 

N.B. The three following questions arc for boys only. JVb Canditate shotdd attempt 
them who has not had regular instrttetion in Latin : — 

10. Dedino the following Latin words: — "signum," a sism; — "brovis," shoet. 
— «tu,"thou. 

11. Conjugate the verbs " rogare," to ask, and "tegere," to cover, in their per- 
fect tenses, active and passive, in both indicative and subjunctive moods. 

12. Can you give any general rules to determine whether a preposition is fbl- 
lowed by the accusative or ablative casre ? Give a list of prepositions which govern 
both cases ; and show how their meaning is modified according as they govern the 
one^or the other. 

(2b be continued in our next.) 
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^^^1 LIST (IX OEDEIt tlK MERIT) OF QUEEN'S SCHOLAHS. 

^^^H SCHOOLS MOT CONNECTKD WITH 1HB CHURCH OP ENGLAND. 

^^^f I.— m:ales. 

^^^^ fint Clait Seholanhipi of £23, teith a Persoital AUowaner 0/ £4. 

JTsH.— The Dsmu prlDled In itnlict at^ thoae ol UD'lidit«i Vbo. not hmiiDg b»D FupU-Uuhul«)fl 



lpiiUUp<.'B."".','.'.".*.",V.'.aoWhtliiiBHinimdP» 

Bitte, W. D _Fesbrs1ie Doak B.S. 

fHiU,J.J ~ 

IWsleli, G. W. .. 

JFurtn'.J 

1 WhWiiad, T. 



.B(T«l.y W( 



! Wildrenl J 



...aildnlen Wo. S. 
....SawBrbj Bridga Wi 

,.'.'!WBrrlnBton B.3, 



"i^flTer, Mint Una Wm- B, 
...Blpplngi W«B.B. 



ISstongld, D..„ 



NurtOD, F „ 

WmlCT, G. ... 




HoliDH, W. T Bnotford B.S. 

Klvms. H. S. IpBwloli Wm. S. 

Ssun, J SlieUr. Mint Lu»'n 




QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIPS. 
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I' 



IKAMM, SCHOOL. 

ftnith, J DoncMter B.S. 

WiUiamt W, 

King, B. B OnuBtluun BiS. 

Lewis, A Boro* Road Models. 

/'Kirbj, B Leicester Great Meeting S. 

J Kittredge, W. ^ Saflh>n Walden B.S. 

1 Mayoh, M HalUweU Dean MilU B.S. 

t Wright, J StiUington Wes. S. 

(Calvert, P. P, 

I Francis, 6. H Penzance Wes. S. 

•< Ganner, G Alresford B S. 

I Liddall, W. Boston B.S. 

iNorris, 8 Pilkington, Park Lane B.S. 

Bennett, J.J Falmouth B.S. 

Ciompton, J. B Romsey B S. 

Daniel, J. B Oldham Wes. S. 

Kershaw. J Droylesdon B.S. 

Smith, F. G Wareham B.S. 



1 



MAMB. SCHOOL. 

I West, G Woolwich Presbyterian S. 

L Wilkinson, R ..Garford Wes. 8. 

/ Baker, J. 

1 Hobill, G. A. K Boro' Road Model 8. 

j Sharpies, J Famworth Wes. S. 

\Trembath, T. H Bottoms Wes. 8. 

f Bennett, W Sheffield Park Wes. S. 

I Jenkin, J Ck>wbridgeandLlamblethian 

«{ N.S. 

j Jennings, J Falmeath BS. 

L Thomas, R. H Penzance Wes. 8. 

(Bowser, W ...York, Hope Street B.S. 
Rawkin«», W. H Fordingbridgo B.S. • 

Ray, W Boston B.S. 

( Haywood, J. B Sheffield. Red HUI We^ S. 

] Smith, W. G AmpthiU B.& 

( Turner, W. A Brierley Hill Wes. S. 



[ 
i 



iBrocklebarst, S. A....Bollington Wes. 8. 
Laverach, M Leeds. Basinghall St. B.S. "^ 
Moss, E Bristol, Meadow Street B.S. 

Merritt, M. M Dartford Wes. 8. 

Kusel, C Spitalfields, Wood 8t. B.8. 

{Evans, M. J. 
Moss, M Manchester, Jemslaem Cha- 
pel 8. 
^Hildreth, S. H Darlington, Bridge Street, 

B.S. 

{Brewer. R Blaina B.S. 
Hurst, £. I Bristol, Lewins Mead B.S. 
TookeytA. E. 

f Bessell, P. H Bristol, Lewins Mead B.S. 

I Cowtan. H Boro' Road Model S. 



II.— FEMALES. 

Firsl 'Class Scholarships of £17, with a Personal Allowance of £3. 

Jarratt, F «.... Leicester, Hill Street B.S. 

I HiU, S. J Leicester, Hill Street B.S. 

•* Parker. H. M Boio' Road Model S. 

fBeech. M. A. P Westminster, Wes. Prac- 
tising 8. 

Brindley, A Manchester, Lower Moseley 

Street B.S. 

Sterne, S Vanxhall Walk Wes. 

f Aldham, A Nottingham, High Pave- 

■ ment B.S. 

Burton, E Dnnmow B.S. 

I Dodds, H Wainfleet Wes. S. 

I Mathews, M. A Cardiff Wes. 8. 

Roberts, E 8o. Islington and Penton* 

yiUe B.8. 

{Brown. F Bethnal Green, Abbey Street | -^ PatUl, II. 
B.S. ; I Payne, £ Clapham B.S.* 
Hall, 8. West Bromwich Wes. 8. , tSmith, E. Dartford Wes. S. 
Jackson, A. E Bollington Wes. S. ' 

Second-Class Scholarships of £17. No Personal Allowance. 

(Carter, E Camborne B.S. 
Ooulding, C. E Padiham Wes. 8. 
Symons. A Croydon B 8. 
Layerack, E. B Howden Wes. S. 

) Jolmson, C Burslem Wes. S. 

( Robinson, J Toxteth B.S. 

f Chalk, B. t Sudbury B.S. 

Herod, E Manchester, Rusholme Road 

Wes. S. 
Masson, 8 Bethnal Green, Abbey St. 

IB.S. 
Stetfeiis, S. P. 
Stoker, J Carlisle B.S. 

f Cox, M Westminster Wep. Practis- 

I ing S. 

«< Maoldon. H. T Ipswich B.S. 

Ofleld, MaryA Hackney Road,* Weymouth 

Terrace B.S. 
IltUyer, M. J. 

f Baker, M gudbury B.S. 

I Gillingham, L Brentfurd B.S. 

■< Hall, I Bridport, General Girls' and 

I Infants* 

LSmall, I Boro* Road Model 8. 

SArdley, M Apsley Guise B.S. 
Wise, M Bethnal Green, Abbey St. 
B.8. 

f Capes, E Darlington, Bridge St. B.S. 

Foster, M. A Woodbury, Broadmead End 

8. 

Munkman, M. J Boston B.S. 

Stevens, M St. Ives, Cornwall Wes S. 

Wood, E ^ Taunton BS. 

Noble, C Liverpool, Hope Street B.S. 

Porter, M. A. Folkestone B.S. 



1 

J 



I 



iCragg, S Warrington B.S. 
Fulk, J Guildford B.S. 
Jones, £. Bangor B.S. 

{Edwards, J Cambridge B.S. 
Kendall, S Toxteth B.8. 

Buckley, R Bethnal Green, Abbey St. 

B.S. 

<Yard, J Bridport General Girls' and 

Infants' 8. 

r Birch, S Birmingham. Dom. Miss. 8. 

fPascoe, F Falmouth B.S. 

f Case, I PiU BenevolentJ 

I Heam, R Banbury B.S. 

•^ Kemp, £ London, Chapel St. Dom 

Miss. S. 

,Mo8s,E Southwark Wes. S. 

Taylor, E ...Liverpool, Hibernian S. 

Unthank, M. £ Darlington, Bridge St. B.S. 

(Aylward, E Chichester, Tower St. B.8. ' 
Foreman, M. A West Ham and Stratford 
B.S. 

rCox, C London, Chapel Street Dom. 

Miss. S. 
j Denning, E. 

•< Dunstan, E Constantino B.S. 

Lloyd, L Radnor Street, City Road 

Wes. S. 

^Savery, H. S Liskeard B.S. 

EarnihaWt E. 
Ktmp, E. 
Binns, M. 

Coombe, E Falmouth B.S.' 

^ Harris, S. 8 Carlisle B.S. 

i Higson, E ,... .lWV\jOTi,'ax\^<i^\..'^«k".^ 

l^MoTTlB, A .CYi\vV«^t^^^^^^^Si*» 
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THE PUPIL-raACHEK. 



church: <JF SCOTLAND. 

I.— MALES. 
'Finl-Ciass ticholarships of $,%%, with a Personai JllowaHctqf£A. 

IMe.'^The named printed in Ualia arc those of Candidates who, not having been Pupil4Me1ittm» 
are admitted to compctejor Scholarships ondor the Miunte of 2nd June, 18M. 



STAXB. SCHOOL. 

Brown, A Gain Subscription S. 

( Phillip. T Dunfermline Free Abbey S. ' 

{ Pow, R. Lander ParochijU S. >, j 

Wood, J Whitedalehead, Wilson's 

t Endowed S. 

Hackly, D Perth, East Parish Congre- 
gational S. 

'Blade, S. D Ivuvbrothock F.CJ9. 

Fergnson, W Rdinbui^gh Normal S. 

FeiBQson, D Perth, East Parish Congre- |' fKerr.R Torth, East Pariah CoBi^ 

gatioual S. I I gational 8. 

^Livingstore, A Falkland Par. S. | «{ Miller, J Ladjbank, Ch. of ^'cotlaad 8. 

Doak, D. M Kilwinning Par. S. i Murray, A. J Monziewaird ai;d StroiMii 

iCampbell, G Kilwinning Par. S. | L Par. S. 

Collie, C.,7 Tomavocn Par. S. i < Gray, J Blshopmill Gen. Assy. 8. 
Weir, T Leadhills Par S. • j Preston, J ^.Glasgow CeUeg* Pfer. S; 

Second-Class Scholarships of £23. No Personal Allowance. 



XAMR. SCHOOL. 

i'SwanstonJ Edinburgh, GraanildaL Dr 

] Dell'd S. 

I Faltawe, D. 

\ Dalrymplo, D Busby Par. S. 

I Thomson. A Fullarton Par. & 

( Cuthl>crtaon, J Galston Par. S. 

( Thorn, A Busby S. 

Jolly. A. 11. Montrose, WhiU'a FiwS. 

Fulton, J Bueby Par. B. 



/BxDwn, A. P Kiiir.amock Academy 

IFbrbet &. 

) l^fto, A Montrose, Whito'ii Free S. 

\ Kennedy, J Troon Academy 

OhrisUe, J. C Cathcart Par. S. 

Diok, J Dnndeo, Gen. Sess. S. 

Moodie, J. 

Shed, J. 

Wilson, R Glasfiford Par. S. 

Toong, W Bridgoton Par. S. 

Mantle, B. B Kirkcudbright, Towond Ses- 
sional 8. 

/Hamilton, J Maxwellton Endowed 8. 

)Neil, T Bedding Uuirhead, Gen. 

Assy. S. 

Boas, D Dornoch Par. S. 

^ Bain, A Aberdeen, East Pariub 8. 

Taylor, R Grangepans Sub. 8. 

Waddell,J Daliiel l»ar. S. 

I Wilson, W Benfi^w, Did Burgh S 

Clarl; W. 

Gay, D Bridgeton Froo Ch. 8. 

'' Caiaeron, D, 
' K$Uy, J. 
. McMeikinp, J.| 



/ Eraser, J Nairn Gen. Asi^. 8u 

] Sime, J Inchtuie Par. & 

\ Tweaiie, G. 

< Anton, P ErroU, F.C.S. 

( Calderwood, D East Kilbride Far. 8. 

Borland, J Stonehonse Fto. 8. 

Dowar,J Edinburgh, St. 

8essl.8. 

Dwirit D. 

Smith, J Maxwellton Bndowtd & 

McLeod, J .^...Creich Par 8. 

( Bertie, W* Dundee Gen.SttM. & 

1 Low. C Montrose, White's FneSb 

\McirfMnuell»J. 

I Smith, G Monifioth Par. & 

s Beaton, A Glengarry Gen Assy. 8. 

'( McDougall, W. L. ...Lockerbie F.C.S. 

LidtUll, U. 

t Smith, A Inverkeillor Par. 8. 

1 Tatt, J. Redding HnirheadGaaJkitf 

) Taylor, J). 

\ Turner, W. 

S Breakunridge, W. ...Bothwell Par. K 

( McCimnachie, G Glenrinnea Geo. Acqr* 8k 

5 McMillan, J Campbeltown, BmBhai 

I Scott, J. 



II.-FE^rM.ES. 

First'Clau Scholarships cf £17 ^ with a Personal Allowance of£S. 

( McDonahJ, AT. 



Thomson, M. A. Dunfermline Industrial 8. 

Giant, E Edinburgh, St. George's 

Z Local Day 8. 

JSdioardtt ff.] 
Forbes, C Alexandria Fern. S. 

iBroadfoot, M Glai>gow, St. Pavid'o Pari. 8. 
Yoong, £ Dunkcld, Duchosa of Athol's 
8. 
Fuvffuson, E, W, ' 

!Burgf»t, A. 
Duncan, A. M Glasgow, Bluevale'^S. 
Ooic, I. 
( McPker9on/C. i 



I 



\ Afunro^ C. 
} C. ryill, A. 

\ Grant, E Glawfow, Young Stnat, St. 

1 John's S. 

\ Laurie, MJ Barnton 8. 

I Keddio, J. Edinbuiigh, St. GMigi'l 

\ Local Day S. 

\ ^yeir, M Dunfennlme IndnstriaL 8l 

Ewen, M Aberdeen, East Pariah 8at- 

elonal S. w — « 

Feriivion, S. B. 

JUcLtan, M. 



SecondrClasa Scholarships of £17, with no Personal Allowance, 

{Kinloch, C.' Gl.iHgow, ?t. Matthew's Ses- . / Carbarns, A Anderston Burgh S. 

sionnl 8. , ) MeLoiHh, E Jnniper Green 8. 

Xittf/oif, M. 1 Prlngle L Edmunstone S. 

(Broun, J/. F. \ ■ \ Scott. M NoUfield Infants.' 

Hird, E ^ Auchtcrmuchty, Madras 8. i JarvlH, K. E Aberdeen. East Pariah & 

JToins E,i \ Mantle, M Kirkcudbright.OldChardiS* 



QUEEN'S SCHOLAASHIPS. 
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NAJCB. SCHOOL. 

Andrew, I Edinburgh G. A. Normal 8. 

iBeattie, F AsaoMn Inikat a&d Indaa- 
trials. 
MeCaU, I Glasgow, ChalmMr^ 8t John's 
Pari. 8. 

Bortram, W Johnshavon 8 

HoBie, F HooMhill Endowed 8. 

PMTBon, M. A St. Cyrus Porteons 6. 

( Black, H. 

-i McKiUop, A. 



I 



JTAMK. 

Millar, J. 



•••••••••••• • 



SCHOOL. 

Glasgow, Young Street St. 
John's 8. 
< Pendrigh, M, 

^Starke, C. H Kilbarohan 8. 

Binier, J Dano«a Pari. 8. 

ir. Clark, A, 
{ CaUovmy, A. 

( Simpson, J Loehwinnooh 6. 

Scott, If. C Hdlnbartih 6. A. Nona*! 8. 

Fefrrtor,B Musselburgh S. 



SCOTLAND FREE CHURCH. 

L—MALES. 
First'Class Scholarships of £23, with a Persoiwl Allowance of£i, 

J^oU.—'The names printed in italics are those of Candidates who, not having been Papil-tcachers, 
are admitted to compete for Scholarships under the Hinate of 2nd Jane, 1856. 



17AMB. SCnOOL. 

i HeKay, J Wick F.C.S. 

I Simpson, A ....Tranent F.C.S. 

f Boorhill, W Fishei-row F.C.8. 

■j Suttie, D Dundee, St. Peter's F.C.S. 

{McKensie, J. Jun. ...Stornaway F.C.S. 
Paterson, R Glasgow, St. John's F.C.S. 
Wbitebead, J. £ Bury Wes. S. 

( McDonald, G Edinburgh, Tolbooth F.C.S. 

IMcMaster, A. 

(Law, W Montrose, St. John's F.C.S. 

lOgllvie, A Forfar F.C.S. 

i Wilson, J Auchtermuchty F.C.S. 

fGloag, D Edinburgh, Dr. Thompson's, 
F.C.S. 
Bobertson, J Broughty Ferry F.C.S. 
Sutherland, G Pulteney Town F.C.S. 

rBland,J Oakworth Wes. Day S. 

J Ferguson, W Cupar Angus F.C.S. 

I Reck, W West Kilbride F.C.S. 

[Boss, G. G Thurso F.C.S. 

^Wright, D Paisley, Xeilson Institution 



KAWE. SCHOOL. 

{Coutts, IF. 

i Simpson, J Aberdeen. South, F.C.S. 

rAyton, D Dundee, WallaoeTownF.C.S. 

I Ciunie, W Dundee, St. John's F.C.S. 

•< Craig, J..., Largs Brisbane Endowed S« 

I Hislop, J Castle Douglas F.C.S. 

LRobb, G Kinro«*8 F.C.S. 

{ Anderson, G Scone F.C.S. 

^Mcintosh, D Conon F.C.S. 

f Allan, R Doune F.C.S. 
Clark, D Montrose, St. John's F.C.S, 
Ramsay, A. Jun Ladyloan F.C.S. 
Young, J Montrose, Dorward's Semi> 
nary, Upper S. 
(Gemmell, D. 
Jamie, W Friockheim F.C.S. 
Phillips, James Aberdeen, South, F.C.S. 

/ Buchanan, D Falkirk, Pari. S. 

) Cummiiig, D. 

1 Hanson Gf. 

\ Richardson, J Kinross F.C.S. 



Second-Class Scholarships of £1Z. Xo Personal Allowance. 



{LeaBk,N Stirling, Allan's S. 
Milne, A Inyerbrothock F.C.S. 

I Ombb, G. ..„ Montrose, Dorward's Semi- 

J nary. Upper S 

I McGregor, A Tullibody Sub. S. 

I Vennjcod^, W Bridge of Allan F.C.«. 

tBamsay, A. Sen Edinburgh, Tolbooth F.C.S. 

/Gibson, A FisheiTow F.C.S. 

J Bicbmond, J. Hamikon, St. John's F.C.S. 

I Tiylor, D South Leith F.C.S. 

t McDonald, R. P Stonehaven F.C.S. 

iTonnie, W Aberdeen, South, F.C.S. 

f Benie, M. 8 Ferryport on- Craig F.C.S. 

) Oonn, J Thrumster G.A.S. 

fJkOzia^J. 

I Hendorson, D Inverary F.C.S. 

J Kerr,F Earlstown F.C.S. 

^ Kitchen, A. Grectland Wes. S. 

I Beid,M Bridgeton F.'J.S. 

LButherford. J Bridge of Earn F.C.S. 

{Caird, G Carnoustie F.C.S. 
Hutton, W. Montrose, Dorward's Semi- 
nary, Upper S. 
Stewart, A Strathlock G.A.S. 

{Kerr, T New Cumnock F.C.S. 
Thornton, J Inverkoillow Parish S. 

rBiggar, M.... Glasgow, St. Peter's F.C.S. 

■J Baitt, A. £ , Aberdeen, Bon Accoi-d F.C.S. 

iWilliamflon, J Peterhead F.C.S. 

fMeSae, D, 






•< Steele, J Montrose, Dorward's Seiai> 

I nary. Upper S. 

{Andrews, W. .« Hamilton, St. John's F.C.S. 
Femle, W Cupar, Madras Academy 
Keith, C Inverbrothock F.C.S. 
Reid, J. 

/Ciuden, W Downies F.C.S. 

1 McRaey F. 

i Simpson, T Boston, Clifford, and Bram- 

V ham Wes. S. 

fMartin, J. Gla«>gow, Finnieston Mis- 
sion S. 

McKim, A Renton Public S. 

j Preston, W. 

Russell, G Slamannan F.C.S, 

•^Skelly. R Perceton F.C.S. 

f Altken, T Edinburgh, Westport Terri- 
torial F.C.S. 

< Anderson, J Fisherrow F.C.S. 

Barbour, J ...Dumblane F.C.S. 

\, Skinner, H. 
j Robson, J. 
\ Slater, W. 
j Mcintosh, J. 

\ Millar, D Ochiltree F.C.S. 

f Broadhurst, J Runcorn Wes. S. 

\ SiUkei'land, D. 

[ Fleck, T West Kilbride F.C.S. 

\ Kerr, A New Cumnock F.C.S. 

1 Rohh, A. C. 
[McLeod, A. 
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THE PUPIL-TEACHER. 



II.— FEMALES. 
First-Clasa Scholarships of £}t, with a Personal Allowanee of £Z, 



NAMB. SCHOOL. 

Ord, J. A Edinburgh, Or. Thompson's 

P.C.S. 

McFarlane, J Glasgow, Old Wynd F.C.S. 

Kerr, J. A. Glasgow F.C. Model S. 

! Forbes, H Montrose, St. John's F.C.S. 
Maclagan, A Dundee, St. Peter's F.C.S. 
Paterton, A, 

MeKellar, E Glasgow F.C. Model S. 

Wallace, A. 
Thompson, M, 
Baird, M, 

! Dawson, £ .....Glasgow, East Gorbal's Ter- 
ritorial 8. 
MiUer, A Perth Free West Ch. S. 



VAMB. SCHOOL. 

( Brown, J* 
( McGregor, C. 

(Brown, J Paislej, Stow's 8. 
Ogilvie, J, 
Paterson, M. Largs F.C.S. 

SBroughaU, R. 
Cowans, £, H. 
HiU.ff, 
S Hercus, J. 
\ Smith, M. 

tDrummond, J Paisley, Neils on Inst 8. i 
Fergtison, F, 
Traill, A Aberdeen, John Knos F.C. 



SecoHcUClass Scholarships of £17, Xo Personal Allowance, 

{Law, J Petorhead F.C.S. /McBobie, M Edinburgh, Dean Ghalaefi» 

Muir, H Auchterderan Flockhouse ; I F.C.S. 

F.O.S. 1 ) McGregor, M Airdrie F.C.S. 

Gow, V Edinburgh, North, Dis- I \Shaio,M. 



I Fenton H. 



trict F.C.S. 



\ Mcintosh, M. 

\ Robertson, B Monikie Female School 

^ Alexander J. R, 
\ McOmish, A. 

Gordon M. C 

O^me, J. 

Bae, J. C Leith, St. John's, F.C.S. 

f Murray I, 
\ Smith, M. 

Connell, E Stanwiz N.S. 



Hamilton M. E, 

; / Henderson, A Paisley, Neilson Inst. 8. 

j i White, A Gla!<gow, East Gorbal's Tm- 

! ritorial S, 

; (Main A. 

< Simpson, M. 

I Waaace, M. 

IBaird, I. 
S^herland, M 

Taylor, J Montrose, St. John's F.C.6. 

Buchanan, J. 
Gold, H. 
George, H. 



EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
I.— MALES. 

First Clctss Scholarships of £23, with a Personal Allowance of £\, 

iVbfe.--*>The names printed in italics are those of Candidates who, not having been Pupil- teachsis, are 
admitted to compete for Scholarships under the Minute of the 2ud of Juno, 1856. 



NAMB. SCHOOL. 

r Wiseman, J. 

< Anderson, A Leith, St. James's Episcopal 

L S. 



WAMB. SCHOOL. 

Creighton, A Dalmahoy, St. Mary's Epis- 
copal S. 



Second Class Scholarships of £23. No Personal Allowance. 



Roberts, Z Leith, St. James's Episcopal 

8. 
Kermick, W Kirriemuir Episcopal S. 



(Havelock, J. 
\Mclnt09h, A. 

Morrow, R. 

Higgins, J A}T Episcopal S. 



« J 



II.— FEMALES. 
First Class Scholarships of £\7j with a Personal Allowance of £3, 

MacRannell, V Edinburgh, St. Andrew's I Bi/ers, J. 

Hall Episcopal S. ! 

Second Class Scholarships of £17, JS'o Personal Allowance, 



(Cant, M. L. 

< Mitchell, R. M. " Edinburgh, St. Paul's Epis- 

t copal S. 

;^ Sterling, E.3 New Pitsligo, St. John's 

Episcopal 8, 
Cardeno, E. 



Ad§ms, M Dundee, St. [Mary's Episco- 
pal S. 

MacLaren, M. A.' Stirling Episcopal S. 

Smith, A Burntisland Episcoiud 8. } 

i^aunderson, ^'. . 
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BOMAN CATHOLIC. 

I.— MALES. 
First Class Scholarships of £23, with a Personal Allowance of £4. 



j^ofe."— The names printed in Holies are those of Candidates^who, not haying been Pupil-teachers, are 
admitted to compete foxfScholarahips under the Minute of the 2nd of Jane, 1856. 

Hayes, P. Wapping, Bed Lion Street 

A.C.S. 

Connellan, P Glasgow, St. John's B.C.S. 



Oxeen, J Lancaster, St. Mary's B.0.8. 

Cnllen, J. ....Lirerpool, St. Thomas and 

St.WUliam'sB.C.S. 



Second Class Scholarships of £23. No Personal Allowance. 



Everard L. 

' Cunningham, P. St. 6eorge-in-the-East, St. 

Mary and Sc. Michael's 
B.CS. 

Green, D.' Commercial Bead, St. Pat- 
rick and St. Augustine's 
■ B C 8 

Allwell, J Popiar B.C.S. 

Culshawe, B Spinkill B.C.S. 

McGoyern, J Bristol, St. Nicholas' BC.S. 

f Gallagher, J .St. Helens, Lowe House 

> B.C.S. 

i McAIeer, D Coatbridge, St. Patrick's 

] B.C.S. 

I McGrorty, J Glasgow, St. John's B.C.S. 

LMahoney, B Bristol, St. Nicholas* B.C.S. 

Bagnall, J Cobridge, St. Peter's B.C.S. 

Groyes, A. Brighton, St. Mary's B.C.S. 



Patrick's 



Bannen, H Coatbridge, St. 

R.C.S. 
Fitzpatrick, H Edinbuigh, St. Andrew's 

R.C.S. 

McHardy, A Aberdeen, St. Peter's B.C.S. 

Noblett, W Garstang B.C.S. 

?Donoyan, F Bristol, St. Mary's B.C.S. 

(Ferguson W Preston, St. Wilfred's B.C.S. 

Callan, T Preston, Upper Walker St. 

BC.S. 

fGaUagher, W Coatbridge, . St. Patrick's 

< R C S 

LShea, W Popiar B.C.S. 

?Hill,J Edinburgh, St. Andrew's 

^ B.C.S. 

[.Morrain, E, 

?Piice, B Fulham,St.Thomas'sB.C.S. 

\TracyyP. 
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II.— FEMALES. 
First Class Scholarships of £17, with a Personal Allowance of £3. 



Drury.E. 

iDa£^, £ Blandford Square B.C.S. 

Hall, A Brighton, St. Mary'sB.C.S. 

O'Connor, H ...Liyerpool, St. Anthony's 

BC.S. 
Doran, M Liyerpool, St. Nicholas' 

Ja.CS. 

M'Carten, T Birmingham, St. Chad's 

BC.S. 

Cmdis, E Newcastle, St. Andrew's 

R.CS. 

Booney,T Edinburgh, St. Mary's, Mar- 
ket Street B.C.S. 



Horn, A Preston, The Talbot B.C.S. 

rM'Nally, M Liverpool, St. Oswald' 

J BC.S. 

] Shearman, M. J Nottingham, St. Mary's 

t B.C.S. 

Boberts, A Asbton-in-MakerfieldB.C.S. 

/'Barker, F Nottingham, St. Mary's 

! B.C.S. 

"S Chisnall, E Liverpool, St. Francis's 

I B.C.S. 

(Byrne, E Soho, Greek Street B.C.S. 

\Glynn, JET. 



Second Class Scholarships of £17, No Personal Allowance, 
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f Kelly, B Liverpool, St. Mary's BC.S. 

jBickarby,E Liverpool, St. Nicholas' 

1 B C S. 

LSmith, A. H.' Preston, St.Wilfred's BC.S. 

/McArdle, M. A. ......Liverpool, St. Peter's B.CS 
McVicar, E St. Leonard's-on-Sea, St. 

Mary's B.C.S. 

WoodjF York. St. Mary'sB.C.S. 

Loveridge, M. .A Bristol, Penpywell Bead, 

St. Nicholas' B.C.S. 

V Gaunt, £. Liverpool, St. Francis' 

B.C.S. 

Fitton, H Commercial Bd. St. Patrick 

and St. Augustine's B.C.S. 

{Otter, E. 
Wilson,! Newcastle-on-Tyne, St. An- 
drew's B.C.S. 
/Armstrong, J Hexham B.C.S. 
Brown, M Coatbridge, St. Patrick's 

B.C.S. 
Smyth, E. 

Murphy, E Newcastle-on-Tyne, St. An- 
drew's B.C.S. 
Cockshott, O ..Hurst Green B.C.S. 



\ 



{Critchley, M. A Preston, St. Augustine's 
B C S 
Smith, J. A.' Dufour's Place B.CS. 

rCurran, M Liverpool, St. Nicholas's 

B.C.S. 

Daly,E Liverpool, St. Mary's B.C.S. 

•< Green, B Commercial Bd. St. Patrick 

and St. Augustine's B.C.S. 

Taafe, A St. Helen's, Lowe House 

It c s 

I'Duffy, B Litherland B.C.S. 

I Judge, M. A . 

/'Donelly, A Liverpool, St. Nicholas's 

J B.C.S. 

] McCurdy, C. 

l^Tierney, E Wigan, St. John's B.C.S. 

(Harris^ C. 
Hoey, I Edinburgh, St. Mary's Mar- 
ket Street Infant B.C.S. 

Landsdown, J Bath R.C.8. 

Whittle, £ Preston, St. Augustine's 

B.C.S. 
Arthur, A. 
Bamford, S. A Townley T fa B.C1&. 
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Gibraltar. — Gibraltar, always a^i important place, is now espedidlj 
so, from the threatened outbreak of hostilities in that part of the Mediter- 
ranean. Hence a few statistics, culled from official sources, will not be unio^ 
teresting or out of place. The population in 1857 was 17,37<5, of whom 
1,379 were aliens. The, births and deaths are in the ratio of 63*9 to 573, 
and the marriages number about 150 a year. The revenue is 33,6091^ 
and the expenditure nearly the same, or 33,010Z. The duty on spirits 
(consumed) yields a third of the revenue, wliile port rates and dues con- 
tribute 6,991^., and ground and house rent 4,769/. 4,533 vessels, of 
879,896 tons, entered Gibraltar m 1857, and 4,443, of 868,512 tonfi, 
cleared out. The British and colonial vessels entered inwards were 66^r 
in number ; the others included 48 American sliips, 32 Dutch, 324 Freocli, 
1,571 Spanish, 661 Barbarian (in the geographical, not the classical sense 
of the word), and 1,290 not classified. The average prices of provisions 
in 1857 were : wheat, 10s. per bushel, and flour 32s. per barrel of 1961b.; 
bread (best) 9^d. per lb. ; homed beasts 121. each ; horses 261. each ; sfaeep 
and goats 28s. each ; s\nne 403. each ; milk 6d. per quart ; fresh batter 
(always dear at Gibraltar) Is. 6d. per lb., and salt butter 5d. per lb. less ', 
cheese Is. per lb. ; beef, mutton, and pork, 7d. per lb . ; rice 3d. per lb. ; 
coffee Is., and tea 2s. per lb ; sugar 6|d. per lb. ; salt Id. per lb.; port 
and sherry 30Z. per pipe (a rise of lOZ. since 1855) ; brandy 50Z. per pipe; 
beer 6Z. per hogshead (about 2s. 3d. per gallon); and tobacco 21. 10s. per 
cwt. Domestic labour was worth 26s. per month, and trades 6Z. per 
month. 

Intolerance. — Those who, having magnified into serious evils by in- 
judicious opposition heresies in themselves insignificant, yet appeal to t\» 
magnitude of those evils to prove that their opposition was called for, act 
like the unskilful physician who, when by violent remedies he has aggra- 
vated a trifling disease into a dangerous one, urges the violence of the 
symptoms which he himself has produced in justification of his practice. — 
Archbishop Whately, 

The Bible in the Reign of Elizabeth. -At that great time of re- 
ligious conflict every one read and knew the Bible. It was the whole 
literature then, as it almost is now, of the poor — ^tlieir story-book, then 
teacher, their encyclopedia, their tragedian, their week-day preacher. It 
liad never been a sealed book ; but still it was then sown broadcast over 
the land. It was the storehouse of artists and designers. The great 
manor-house pictures were taken from it, so were the church -window 
stories, so the legends for cups and chairs, so the scenes for the stiff 
tapestry, so the poems and the pageants. Shakespeare drew from the Bible, 
so did Marlowe, so did Spenser, so Du Baitas, so everybody. — AthenauiHu 

Public Income and Exi>enditurk. — ^During tlie year ended the Slfit 
of December, 1859, the total income of the United Kingdom was 
66,070,469Z., and the total expenditure 68,090,053Z., thus exhibiting A 
deficit of 2,01 9, 583/. 
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^•^ The Proposer is, in each caae, required to forward to the £dlt(Hr die knEvrer 
iiNbdM«iZ».wiUi tho Exercise. 

IV. — The ioidak-of the anawera to the following questions will give die nams of 
the<£w< and most t^i^M of the Judges of Israel : 

1. A young man chosen by God from the tribe of Benjamin to be kuig over die 
Israelites. 

2. A person who was stoned with his family, and who were afterwards burned, 
together with his property, for appropriating to his own use certain articles dedicated 
to God. 

3'. The father of the twelfth Judge of the Israelites. 

4. A soldier who was murdered in order to hide the wickedness of his king. 

5. Name of the King of Israel who was murdered with his family, by one of 
bis officers, while in a state of intoxication, and who thus fulfilled the prediction 
-of the prophet Jehu. 

6. Name of the woman converted by St. Paul at Philippi. J. H. Smart. 



y. — The initiaU will give an emblem of sin, and an emblem of eternity. 
The JinaUs will give the name of a woman, eminent for her works of piety and 
•charity. 

1. A beast punished by God for a sin committed through the agency of Satsn. 

2. A mother, whose two eldest sons were consumed by fire, for despising that 
which God had appointed. 

3. The name of a man, whose son was the founder of a distinguished posterity^ 
ramarkable for their peculiar mode of life, who gained their livelihood by being 
scribes, and were especially blessed by God. 

4. The name of die second husband of Michal, the daughter of one of the Kings 
of Israel. 

5. What Christian sacrament corresponds to the Jewish Passover ? 

6. The name of a native of Judab, who was cup-bearer to Artaxei-xes Longi- 
manus. 

7. A city of Macedonia, in which St. Paul established a church, chiefly among 
the Gentile converts. Charles F. Redman. 



ANSWERS. 

III. (p. 19,) — 1. The Ivel in Bedfordshire ; 2. The Ivel in Somersetshire ; 
3. Levit the patriarch (Gen. xxix. 34) ; 4. Levit one of the twelve disciples (Mark 
ii. 14;— 5. jffw7 (adj.) ; 6. jffvtV (subst.) ; 7. Ztotf (coal); 8. Veil; 9, ViU \ 10. Line. 

The French article Le (the) taken from Levi (or Vile) will leave vi., the Roman 
numerals representing half-a.dozen. Urban* 

JLnswered also by Quentin, and ^* D. D." 

Testing of Chbonometkrs. — The number of chronometers tested and 
rated at the Liverpool Observatory in 1858 was 392 ; and during 1859 
the number deposited for testing was 396. The amount received for this 
wovk in 1858 was 147Z. 158., and in 1859, iG9Z. lis. The increased 
charge from 7s. 6d. to 21s. for testing did not appear to prevent those 
wishing to purchase these instruments from having them tested. 

The Three Ages of Man. — In the morning we carry the world like 
Atlaa ; at noon we stoop and bend beneath it ; and at night it aiishes us 
flat to the ground. — H, Ward Beecher. 

The Roll of the House of Lords. — There are now 458 peers, 
spiritaal and temporal, on the roll of the Hou^e of Lords, printed on 1st 
February. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales heads the list, and 
Heary Lord Taunton is the last. 
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*«* We wish it to be distinctly understood that we do not guarantee than all the 
noiit, rtpUes, &c., are correct. Criticisms on lessons, parsing, &c., are requested. 
The Subscribers to the "Pupil-Teacher" should consider themselves as members 
of a Mutual Improvement Society, and regard our periodical as their medium of 
intercommunication. 

Opr Notes and Queries are of three classes :— 

I. — Mathematical. 
II. — Philological, including Grammar, Paraphrasing, Composition, &c. 
III. — Miscellaneous, including all questions on subjects of Study or Method. 
Questions of Discipline or Management, affecting Pupii-teacherfl, are 
discussed in the Editor's Council. 

In sending answers, merely refer to the number and page thus : — " Matkfm^ 
No. — , p. — :" " Philol. No. — , p. — ;" " MUcell. No. — , p. — .'» 

N.B. — The uumber refers to the qiuiry, not to the ** Pupil -Teacher." 



MATHEMATICS: SOLUTIONS, &c. 

5. (p. 9.) — The equations are xy = x* — y* 1 

±x^ {x — y] = x' + y^ 2 

Adding (1) and (2) 

2x^ {x — y) + xy = 2x^ 

Hence 2a^ = ^ 3 

1 — x+ y 

From (1) 2x* = 2y {x + y) 4 

Equating (3) and (4), and reducing, 2xy — x = 2y 

2y 

Whence x = -. = 5 

% — 1 

Substituting in (1) the value of x from (5), and reducing, give 4y* = 5. 
Therefore, y = —— 

And from (2) x = j-^ — 

4 

Also : E. H., and Urban. 



{lb.) — If the equation were xy = x — 2y, then putting x = vy, ©is 
found to be = 2 or — 1 . 

If the former value be taken, y is found from the 2nd equation to be 

*■ and X =^. 

If the latter, y = — J, and »r = + ?, ; but quadratics must be 
employed to iind v. Alpha, 

When the base and vertical angle are constant, locus is a circle 
(Euc. III. 21) ; and hence, when the triangle is a maximum, the perpen- 
dicular is a maximum, but this is the case only when that line is the 
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greatest ordinate, and therefore it must be a part of the diameter, and 
consequently must bisect the base ; and hence the triangle is isosceles. 

W. G. W. 
Demonstrated by Campbeltown. 

The following employ diagrams; — Bick; Jim Young; Epsilon ; Irvine ; 
S. Edwards. 



8. (p. 9.) — Let X = No. at first. • 

,80 
and — = what each would in shillinara. 

X ° 

X — 2 = No. left after two sneaked off. 

80 o __ what each had to pay in shillings after two had 

"x sneaked off. 

■■•(?+o-^=(?> 

«»1=M + 2. _ 4 = 80. 

X 

Multiply by x, 

80a; — 160 + 2^^ — 4x = 80j:. 

2a;* — 4a? = 160. 
Solving this equation, 

a; = 10 No. at first. Zed. 

Similarly by A. Bright ; Urban ; Alpha ; John Sinclair ; Robin 
Hood ; Bick ; Leonidas ; Jim Young ; Oxonieusis ; Beverlac ; Pen ; 3. 
Edwards ; George K. Hitchcock ; " Gamma " and ** Epsilon,*' Irvine ; 
Amelia ; John Brown ; Farquharson ; Campbeltown ; Tento. 



9. (p. 9.) — ^Let the boat's velocity in still water be x miles per hour, 
then the velocity up the river will be » — 2 miles per hour, and down a? + 2 

miles, also the time up will be — ^ — hoiurs, and down . — ^ — ^ hours. 

^ 2x — 4: 2a? + 4 

Wherefore ~-^ — - + --^ — - = - 
2x — 4 2x—4. 3 

This reduces to 5a;» — 21a? — 20 = 
or (x — 5) (5 a? + 4) = 0.^ 
hence a? — 5 = and x = 5 the velocity in still water. 

W. G. W. ; 

Similarly: Alpha {two correspondents under this signature); S; 
Edwards; Campbeltown. 

10. (p. 9.) — Let the whole line = 2a, and consequently half theline 
= a ; and let the line between the points of section = m, and therefore 
the greater of the two unequal parts = a + m, and the less = a — w. 

Then (a + my = a^ + 2am + m* 
And {a — - mf = 0^ — 2 am + m- 
Adding these (« + m)' + (a — mf = 2.0? ^ ^m^ 
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^ That is, the sum of the squares of the two unequal parts is eqnai te 
twice the square of half the line and the square of the part betweeaa die 
points of section. S. Edwabdb. 

Similarly : — Alpha ; Farquharson ; Trigon ; E. H. J. ; Koviasuaum 
Agmen ; J. Lothian ; W. R. High ; Cymro am Byth ; Wm. Shaw ; John 
Sinclair ; CampTwltown ; A New Correspondent ; James Young ; Ediirard 
Matthews, and others. 

12. (p. To) Eq. 1. • Eq. 2. 

Divide 1st eq. by vx + »y, then 
2x — Sij = 2 (1) vx — vtf = l 

8ar» 27 f = dTxy (2) a?? — yj = 37 

Divide (2) by (1) As^ + Qxy + df/'= j xy x + vxy + y = 37 

Square (1) 4a^ — 12jc^ + %» = 4 (3) x — 2vxy + y = 1 

37 

Difference IQxy = - xy — 4 Svxy = 36 

24a;^ = 192 (4) Avxy = 48 

Add (3) & (4), and extract root 2x + dy = 14 (5) vx + vy = 7 

From (o) and (1) a? := 4 a; = 16 

And y = 2 ^ = ^ 

E. W. L. 

Similarly: — Annie ; Stephen Edwards; Trigon ; Anglus ; Aaron Smith; 
J.*W. Mills ; G. B. N. P. ; James Young, Montrose. 



13. (p. 10.) — In geometrical investigation, negative quantities origi* 
nate thus : — If a line drawn in any certain direction be called affirmatiyQ, 
then that which is drawn in the opposite direction must be accounted 
negative. Thus in the trigonometrical diagram, the cosine is a line 
extending from the foot of the sine to the centre of the circle ; and as it 
is accounted affirmative in the first quadrant, it must, from its contrary 
direction, be reckoned negative in the second. 

In the co-ordinate system we have negative as well as aflirmative 
ordinates ; and taking a simple example, as finding the equation of a line, 
attention must be paid to the signs of the ordinates, otherwise the equa- 
tion would not represent the position of the line. 

A circle may cut an ellipse in four points, and consequently the equa- 
tion representing the points of intersection will have four roots. Now, to 
make the subject clear, let the origin be taken at the extremity of the 
transverse diameter, and that line itself for the axis (of x) ; then, if the 
circle cut the ellipse in four points, two will be on each side of the axis, 
and hence the equation will have two affirmative and two negative roerts. 
If the circle cut in two points only, or in none at all, then the equadiim 
will have two or all its roots impossible. Impossible roots signify that>tihe 
square root has to be taken of a negative quantity. 

A notation has been invented lately to represent the inverse functions of 
angles by negative indices. Thus, instead of writing as formerly, the 
angle whose sine is «i, we have merely to write sin ~ * w, and so for the 
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other functions. A Bindlsr notation has also heen adopted for inverse 
logarithmic quantities. The logarithm of a numher less than unity has to 
be expfressed by a negative characteristic. 

Some writers assert that negative quantities are " less than nothing." 
But this is quite a mistake, as such quantities have as real an existence as 
iiffirmative ones, only they stand in tlie position of having to be subtracted. 
This is easily seen by the operation of transposition in equations. 

W. G. W. 
If Philomathes requires a history of the first use of nega- 
tive quantities, he had better apply to some work on the Progress of 
"Mf^b^mAtiPAl Science ; if he wants an account of their present use and 
laws, why not consult some elementary works, such as *' Todhunter^s 
Algebra, Trigonometry, and Conic Sections," instead of requesting some of 
your correspondents to make a very inferior and incomplete compilation 
from some such works ? The pages of the Pupil- Teacher ought not to 
be filled up with matter accessible to every one in ordinary elementary 
works. E. W. L. 



14. (p. 10.) — A simple rule applicable to this and similar examples, is this — 

Divide the product of the days by their sum 

216 , 

. * . Na of days reqaired = qq =: 'J-g^ dvf%. 

This rule occurred to me while thinlving over the above sum. and having ne7er seen 
it before, I endeavoured to find the rational of it. 

It is founded on the axiom, that an equation is still an equation if each side b« 
multiplied by the same quantity. 

Suppose a: and y be the times taken respectively by A. and B to complete the job, 
then — 

Amount done in one day = .^ + ^ = ^ """^ 

X ff xy 

Time in which the work will be done = l-i.*"**^ — ^ 



X -f* y 

Multiply the amount done in one day — - by the product of the 

days xyy we have x — y the sum of the days, so that the sum of the days is really the 
amount of work done in one day multiplied by the product of the number of days. 

If we now multiply one day by the same product, we have 1 -f* ^ = ;iy the product 
of the days. 

Divide the product by the 8um» and we have — -, "T the time in which the work 

^ "T y 

would be done as above. 

. , Product of days. ^.t , , . . 

• "t; n — — = No. of days required. 

bum of days. 

Pen. 
Two other correspondents adopt the same elegant method as that pointed out by Pen, 



Divide the product of the two uombers by their sum, and the quotient will be the 
time in which both would finkh it working together. 

«>. 216 + 30 = 7> days. Anzwm. 

PrtHjf, — It it plain that no two numbers but 12 and 19, whost ram is 30, will ^c<^d!\^ 
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. * . A alone competes it in 12 days, doiDg tS' in ^ day, and 
B „ 18 „ iV }} 

Hence, iV + i^ or TtV = portion of the work done in 1 day by both worldng 
together. 

done in 1 dav. 
36 

36 

39 " — = 7j days, as abo7e. 

" Dakdd." 

6. Hay ward (Xewark), the other correspondent^ gives no demonstration. 

Correct answers have also been sent by the following : — S. Moss, Gloucester; J. W. 
Mills; Silex; F. E. B. ; Susannah; W. G. W.; Sam; S.Edwards; Annie; Antlumy 
Gillespie ; F. Jones ; Aieran Smith ; F. W. N. P. ; G. Hay ward ;Pitt ; and others. 

Errata.— (Vol . II.) page 260, twice for -/a* + (a» by read 
v/fl* + (a« — by. 
Page 263, for x, read x^ ; and for y, read y*. 



MORNING THOUGHTS. 

The silv'ry gates of morning now expand — 

How still ! as if some seraph had those gates 

Herself unbarred, entrusted with the wand 

Of Heaven's own love. Night with her starry mates 

Have fled the sky ; the morn irradiates 

The east ; there is a joy which day-break brings — 

A bright awakening to life from sleep, 

"With recreated strength — the anthem deep 

Of morn's first dawn which Nature still in glory sings. 

Then should these gifts of joy attune to praise 
The harp-strings of the human soul ; should wake 
Its chords to Him above in grateful lays : 
From hearts sea-depths, pure as the snowy flake 
Should come the rendering up (as when shall quake 
The earth at last, and sea her treasures yield) 
The rend'ring up of heart's best gems in prayer, 
Whilst yet a calm is on its surface fair, 
And Life's foes of the day are not yet in the fleld.^ 

Dream not away the invaluable gift ; 

But with unceasing ardour let the mind 

Soar upward, and aloft on pinions swift 

Insatiate till her goal be reached ; designed 

To roam, by its Creator, unconfined. 

Man is the builder and the architect 

Of his own mind's abode ; the dungeon dank, 

And subterranean into ruin sank. 

Or Happiness own edifice with smiles bedeck' d. 

Yet not with heart ungenerous, or unfired 

By e'en the embers of Philanthropy, 

Entomb thou in the earth thy powers ; inspired 

By Heaven with talents onward hie 

And Knowledge gain ; thou true and heartily 

Devote thy work to bless the human kind ; 

Frame out some scheme of kind beneficence 

That when its blest contriver has from hence 

Long-gone, the fabric still shall live with flowers entranced. 

Unknown. 



Itofts to Caraspmiiinits, 




All Commumcations for the Editor ahouU be addressed " The Editor of j 
tlie Pupil-Teacher, 54, Paternoster Row, London, E.C." 

Methob or Abkisq or Anbweihnc Qumtiohs, — Our numaroBa eorrsipondBnli 
would save u> an immensB amoimt of labour, and be leas liable to diMppointment 
rrom tbeir commaaieatiuiis not beingproniptl'p' attended to, bf attention to the fol- 
lowing pointi : — 

1. Write OHty on ene tide of the paper. 2. Keep eaoh anbject distinot from othora. 
3. Bmi/eaoll subject tbuB: — " Editor's Council," " Kotea and QuHriee," "Editor'a 
QuoBtions," &c. &c. i. Leave a spaco at tbe top and at the bottom of tbe paper. 
5. Write your (real or aasumed) name on each eeparate paper. 6. Alwaja let yonr 
camntunicatioQS be aceompanied by youi name and addreit. Fox fttttinition jom 
ma; adopt any aignatiire you please. 
Thtiukt (for ConiributioQfl, Answeri, \xai Letters, So,)— John Sinclair; Nil Des- 

peisnduni ; Leonardo da Yinei; A. B. C; Doming; Sallie, Alfred Morris; 

A, F. GUlespie; S. EdvaTdai Traiai^me; R. B. Leyna-, Jobn Gaudy; Semaj 

Slig: T. P.; J. E., Geo. H. Hitoheoek; CHd ; William Collinson ; F. T. Readi 

Joseph SohoMd: M. A. W.; Wolsay; Jtobert Waite; T. C. , M. A. M.; 

R. M. B. -, Urban; Sapuro Aude; EUzabatb Bees; Quentin: J. B. ; Sobriquet; 

W. A.Timbrell; EJward Cusey; Laat Rose of Sammer; John Smith (Briatol); 

W.P.; ThomaaDiok; T. J. ; R. H. (Winton) ; F.T.Hoad; Pitt; Campbeltown; 

Trigoa; W.G.W.; E, A. Polkinehornei Aaron Smith; Pen; J.H.Spence; 

W.C.; Thomaa L. Simpson ; Kats P. ; Mutptiir; One-and-AU; Mira; Excelsior; 

Henry Pooti W. H. (Birmingham); James Fenton; H. N. R.; Susannah; 

Joannes; Omi; R. Fiehendon ; Beaediot: It. McWilliam; T. Isaac; lohaliod; , 

CampbeltQB-n; Th,.mBs Willey; "W, Eowe ; E. G. Roe; Nicholas; Unua; C. F. 

Redman; P. Jonas ; Palmar; AnoiG, Margate; Anglo-Saion; Saio; Joaiine»i 

Davis Lucilla; S. T. ; Blenheim; H. D.; Silei ; Lowicfc; John Garland; D. W-f 

Kenneth; Wm. Uorley; and many others of dates Bubaequent to the 20th nit. 
Bewi'i^erf.— J. D. Jones; Unas; A.M.N.J W.A.; C, H.; and many others. 
Sattlea, — Monh. — We are obliged to omit not only Iho arliole on the uae 

lists of battles, but also the "LiitofBattlos, 4c., for March." They ai 

long this month, the hngeit of the six best having items, the shortest upwards 

of 300 ! it shall appear in July or August. The lists for Aprs should be sent 

in on nr b^ore Satnniay the 1 7th inst. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBEES, 

Our terms of Subscription, payable in adranae, to Mr. George J. Stevenso 
Paternoster Row, ore ai follow ; (stamp* may be aent Ibc small auras) ; — 

For Six XoHtht.-^Omi copy, Is. 6d. ; two copies, !s. 6d. ; three copies, 3a. Sd. ; 
four copies, ji. 6d., five copiea, 5a. 8d, ; six copies, (is. Gd. 

Far lie Year. — One copy, 3a. ; two copies, ie. Si. ; three copies 6a. Od. ; four 
copies, 9b., fire copies, IDs. 6d, ; six copies, 12b. 

Our Charhes for Advertisemeota are, Three Guineas per page ; Forty words or 
loaa, Ss. ; Tea Words additional, Is. 

Adl orders must be prepaid. All amounts, exceeding 3i. 6d., when si 
provinces, should be by Post'offlce Order. 

Ml til baeTi nii»ibert hme bien r^rinttd, and mag be had o/ all JtstkilUtri, § 
/rif from the Pitbliihirt, thru far Id. 

Conn for binding the Schoul and Tiasher. Pupil -Ttacher, and Eaijlhh Journal q 
Sdiifatim for 1859, now ready, la. each ; post free, 12 stamps. Covers for previc" 
years, at the same price, now ready. 

Vd. II. Pupil-Tbachkk now ready, price 3«. post free. 

TO OUK SUBSCRIBERS.— WANTED COPIES OF NO. XIV. 

Tba*e of our Subsoriliers who liave copies of JJo. XIV, of the PuriL-TEACttl 

jiot required, and Hill forward the same, peat free to the publisher, nili receive .bj 

■''■"'"■n of post other hooks publisbed at four times the price of the P""f-'P"»*J 

■tly reply is reapeclfully aoliciled. 




ANSWERS TO COEBESPONDENTS. 

J'rixs Cardi {W. IF.) — Our correipondaat wys, "Anotbw Uiing whicli I wish W 
bring under jour kind oonaidoratian ii, vbetber it would not be adi-isable to otiel 
prizH fnrthebeit oitiolmoaatributBd on certain BnhjeolE, to be DUMd byTSiir- 
seU; these priica to lonsiat of ueAttr-ooiboaud isida, slating for vhy, and ta 
nhom it is Kiv{iD, &a. The ei|ie>ae would he aioall, and there wouU be wniD- 
thing to «tjr up emalation amonget laxj P. T.'s." — We tlionk you far the lugnw- 
tiOD, but we are convinced that our young friends woiUd rattier boq their%if 
srticltis in priut in the I'l-jiil-TiachiT than he rcu-ni-iM with a rutrd, lunrorer 
neatly umbussed, 
Wnimg (,E.M.f<.) — Much too stiff; your neit qttestian is rather a.a awkword one. 
Our anfes! Boswer jj,— ] . Many miwb worse writere have passed ve j areditabh, 
their iDdi&rent writing uatwittutuding. 2. If you passed la oeriain other sob' 
jocteBatiafaett.rily, jour writing would not, ;wrM, prerflnt your passing, U.S.) — 
II wants boldness, writu larger, und aim at uniformity ; a little aitentuin will 
reader your handwriting really good. {^Domingo) — A deddcd in^roTeaitmt. 
i^Waltim) — Promisiag, but poor. ^fiebri^utfy—'Yoa remoTe your pen from your 
paper too frequently, and separate letters which should be jotned, e-g,, "geod" 
sppeara '■ g uo d." This is your tliitf ftiult in writing. (*((y)— If you endosed 
tha Bpeciminis lo which you refer, we miuit bare mislaid tbemi Dm opinion, 
tlwra&re, wiU be vilb. mfereaee to your letter. Too much _fimirwli ; lack of uni- 
fiwmity of cbotaetei; compusitioQ. meagre fbr a fifth year; you hare (Cviee) 
writtMi icot/irr for icUether.' 

Fursing {DohrosHij. — A iwit;/ fellnw, indeed! Your impudence noarly oqinls its 
lounie — your ignotanjce. Here is an exercise for you : — " Wbou you ace ia the 
oompany of one who ia in the h»iil of writing ucumloua and anonymous leAtOTB, 
take care of your packets" 

SMtm't Cmmeil {DqIwoswi). — k capilal chanea for you! Bnf as you are "at aloH 
la tlii»k^' we are not alarmed. Solomon warns us concaming yon (ProT. 

Hailg Aumiamt;' { and ul/«ri,).~VfE maintain that Pnpa-teaohets" aamM ' 

should luif be in the register uf daily altendaneo,aadtbatPu|jLl-t(aclieisaliou1das( 
be rookonedin the daily average. Wu believe that no Master or Mistress would fed 
oflbnded by a Puptl-teachei' respectfully caUing his (or her) atUntian to this 
Uawer. We may fairly assume that the practice adverted to results, in ouloj 
oases, from error of judgment. 

Wmwmeiii Qfiei, [Zj().— "The Master Kay to Public Offices and Candidilea' 
Complete loBtructoi." Houlstoa and Wright. 1860. 
Oiliraiti and Saughtom's MimtBi (Siif/irf}.— Y«. 

'■Mmttmtnt SHuaHtm {Gaiaalva).—Scaie. He would require &e same qutMoa- 
tions and it^fktmici as any other candidate, 
Merehanfi ChrhMp (Oanzaliia). — Tour tnowladgo nf French and Italian migliE be 
accounted a set-off against juurwriliBgi you mtghl improve that — it ia guod, hut 
very diflerent from a mercantile hand. 
i^it Atltmptii (0)ni, J. M , Saneiliiit, rmd nsny ar/uvt), — Well done ! 
Tiro Paqhs V Janetrs an riiHig far puUiratiim. 



^^^H *' The special commission appointed to <lraw up regulationa for the iiiuiu- 
P ^dories and iudastrial establishmenta of tbia city has recently called to ita 

I Md se^reial noted political ecunomiats, euiU these gentlemen bare pn^toaed 

to the commission tbat 12 years of age, instead of 10, shall be the aarliast 
period at which cJiildren aball be allowed to work in fectories. Prom that 
age to 14 they are not to work above sis hours per day, and bstweea 14 
and 16 twdve hours at the utmost. Itis also proposed to keep the males 
and females separate, and tbat all factory cbUilren shall be nuid« to 
aebool." 
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ANNIVERSAKIES. 
KWhat IB the aae of noticing asniveiaams of battles ca* birtln^tiya, qt of 
biqr other eveoU, public or [iriviite, political ot' religiutu ? Whatever has 
lift^ened, haa lu^peued, buJ cannot possibly happen again ; wiiatevec is, 
is ; and whaleyer ia to be, will be." 

With sBch (;nulite qaestioiw aud such reoouiiite reasooiiig, voJamea 
might be filled irom niemoiy hj almost any one wlio haa taken an aotlfe 
part in education, ■ 

One utihtadoJi would like to know what it mattes to anybody who tmuM 
to earn a living, how far the earth is distant from the auu, or what is tbe 
difference between latitude and longitude ! Another " ' wiae-acre ' could 
never make out why poor children shonld be bothered about ethnology — 
for it is nothing short of it t^ talk about llie diffiereiit r-ices of manldnd. 
What does it matter to ua whether the Asiatics are descenilants of Shem 
or of Shadi'ach, or of anybody ?" A third ridicules tl>e idea of teaching 
diildren parsing: " What is the use of it ! I never learnt it, and I can 
always make pec^le uuderstaml wliat I say, if they understaud English at 
all." To bestow even a passing uutice on the objeotioua which are ijtcea- 
Bantly urged by the su^ierdlious and the ignorant would Eubserre no good 
purpose. 

CoDtemptible as such otyections may be, they are oft-times very annoying 
to zealous Teachers and io the friends of popular ctlucatioo. But it is still 
more disheaitHiing to yomig teachers to hear tliose vhoee elaiia to be 
heard on c|uestion3 of education is based chieily, if not solely, on their 
experience as masters or mistresses, contemning every branch, and every 
method, of instruction with which they themselves are not conveiaant, and 
which, perchance, is bepnd their duR comprehensions. 

And yet young Teachers should exerciae great forbearance towards those 
whose office, age, and experience, entitle them to resi>ect, however crude 
DT erroneous tbeir iileos on certain points may be. Many of the best 
elementaiy Teachers of the present day never eerved an apprenticeship to 
their profession; some of them had not even the advantage of a normal- 
aehool training; and yet how energetically and how edectually have they 
laboured 1 How many a Queen's scliolar who will, in after years, attaia 
an enviable eminence in the educational world, will ascribe that eminence 
to a Master or a Mistress whose zeal or faithfulness more than oompeusated 
for lack of extensive and deep learning, and for ignorance of what wa 
delight to call the "approved methods" and "improved systems I" 

There are, we fear, too many Pupil- teachers ever ready, and always 
delighted, to detect, tbe weak poitite of their masters and iiu&U%u«h.«^ 
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yet they would, very properly, reprimand any children wlio would ridicule 
adulta— especially parents — on account of ignorance ; they would, very 
properly, point out that ciiiliiren now-a-days Lave educational advantages 
unknown or unappreciated when those adults were children. This subject 
is so important that we shall, perhaps, take an early opportunity of 
adverting to it again. Our reason for toucliing it now is simply this : 
Some few Teacliera cannot see the use of Pupil- teachers employing a portion 
of their spare time in compiling lists of battles, such as are published in 
our pages. Fur be it from us to insinuate Ujat this results in every case 
from dullness, or even from prejudice. Whilst we admire the quickness of 
comprehension of some young Pupil-teacher who discovers in Bach lists uses 
wliich we left unobserved, we can readily understand how it is that some 
" experienced Teachers " deem the conipiUtion of the lists a waste of time, 
and the publication of them a waste of space, 

In a few months the Pupil-Teacher will contain lists of Ihe Anniver- 
saries of Battles, Ac, for every day in the year. Then the real " exer- 
dses"of our young friends "on battles" will commence. This by the 
way. Tn the mean time we wish tliem to Iry their skill in showing the 
uses of such lists, and we shall, therefore, just " dot down" a few brief 
notes by way of suggestion : — 

I. The observance of anniversaries is a great aid to the memory. 

Now, suppose that you have thirty children in your class. Ask each one 
when his last birthday anniversary was (or when his next will be) ; how 
old he was (or will be) then. Put down on the black board the date 
(day, month, and year) of each birthday. . Sow for your lists ! Now for 
eager curiosity I You begiji : " Brown, you wore born on the very day 
that the last Paris rerolution began ! Jones, you were bom exactly 200 
years after this town was captured by the Bepublican Parliament .' 
Robinson, you were bom exactly four years after the battle of Sobraon 
was " lost and won," and so on throughout the class. The better way. 
perhaps, would be to ascertain, out of school hours, the birthday anniver- 
sary of each one in your class ; " when found, make a note of it," and 
against it note the historical event which you wish to be reraembMcd — ft 
copious list will afford you a selection. You then come prepared to give a 
lesson in history which will not fail to please, and will not soon be for- 
gotten. Each one will regard some portion of it as a " personal" matter. 
By and by you will find that your pupils will want to know about other 
events which happened exactly so many years before their birthdays. 
You will find, too, that the class will intuitively form itself into a " Mutual 
Instruction Society." Murray will be proud to associate his same with 
that of Marlborough ; Thomson will rejoice that he and the hero of Tra- 
falgar have something almost in common; and Watts will proudly tell 
that he was born exactly thirty yeaj? aiter the battle of Waterloo. They 
would talk over such " coincidents," and play-matea would be interested 
in each other's anniversaries. 

Then you might give exercises in Spelling (Spell Serint;apalam); in 
Geography {Where is Trafalgar?); in Mental Arithmetic (Stubbs, who 
will be twelve on the — th of — — , was born 150 years after the batUo 
; when was that battle fought?). 
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II. Dates given in Histories, especially in Bmall ones, such aa 
monly used in schools, differ very matcriaUy, not only with regard to daya 
and months, but also with regard to years. We could give hundreds rf 
instances. Some were, in the first instance, merely clerical or typographi- 
cal errors, and they have not only been retained in subsequent editions, 
but they have also been copied by other authors whp have taken no trouble 
to ascertain theur correctness. Authorship is an easy matter to some. 

Now, we believe that it will ere long appear that the labours of cert^ 
ingenious plodders whom we could name are of essential service to ele- 
mentary school literature. It will ba shown how inaccurate many school 
" Histories " are, and how the difficulty in remembering dates is increased 
by such inaccuracy. 

III, Carefully perusing worts to collect information on any one parti- 
cular subject is productive of great beuefit to the student. Much may be 
said to justify this assertion, but we believe that evci-y experienced, teeU~ 
educated Teacher, and every successful student, can bear testiuionj to its 
correctness. 

In a review of an excellent chronological work, the Index of Dates, in 
the last numher of the " English Journal of Education," we find the fol- 
lowing remarks ; — 

" A good Teacher should not only give all the information which it is io 
his power to give, but he should also in-struct hia pupils in the art of obtain- 
ing information. He may bring before his pupils bright specimens from 
the mines of knowledge, but he should also lead them to those mines, and 
teach them how to work them most ailvantageoualy." 

Tliis we endeavour to do ; this we earnestly recommend Pupil-feacherB 
to do. We now leave this subject in the hands of our joung friends. 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON A QUILL PEN. 
1. The quill pen possesses a quiil or barL'el, stem and beard. 2. The 
quill h cylindrical, hollow, of a variable degree of hardness, and mostly 
transparent. 3. The stem is four-cornered, and filled wi'h a white pith. 
4. The beard consistiS of many line fibres. 5. The pen, when made, has a 
nib, slit, and cradle. 6. Quill pens are usually obtained from geese. 
7. The mature quills fall horn the geese in May and June. 8. The 
qnills which are plucked from the geese are inferior to those which fall of 
Uiemselves ; for not being quite matured, they are too soft. 9. Each 
wing of the goose contains five quills fit for use. 10. The pens made fronu 
the quills of the left wing he in the hand more conveniently for writings . 
than those from the right wiug. 11. Feathers from the wings of ravene,. J 
peacocks, tnrkeys, and storks, can also be used for writing, 12. Goose- ' 
quills are the best for that purpose. 13. Quills are rendered brittle by 
being baked in an oven. 14. Quills thus hardened are cither clear and 
transparent, or opaque. 15. Quills must he cut, before they can be used, 
PenB ai'e also manufactured from steel, brass, silver, gold, and other 
da. — From Schaible's " Exercises on the Art of Thinkiv.^!' 



NOTES OF A LESSON ON MOUNTAINS. 



II. What a 
1. ^Vhat it 13, aiij its different parts. 
2. Of what eompoaeJ. 
3. The height at ivliich an elevation becomes a mountain 
II. In what manner fouuJ : — 
1". Isolateil. 
2. Oronped. 
3. Ranged. 
III-L'seB;— ■ 

]. To feed rh-ei^. ■ ■> 

2. To shelter or screen tlie country from the cold blasts 
Polar regions, or the hot breezes of the tropics. 
3. To sufply us with minerals, itc, 
4. To seiTe as sheep pasturages. 
le 
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I. Amoimtaitt is a piece of land elevated above the surrounding countrj'. 
he prinoipal parts of a mountain are : — the summit (topj, the base 

(bottom), and the siiles. If a niQUiilain have other heights jutting oat 
&om it, they are generally called ciiffs. Mountains ave compoged of 
various kinds of substances, e.g. : — 

J, , CAsmost oftlie Scottish mountains (bate and (Ireary)i Rocl^ 

\ mountains of North America. 
I- Copper. — As Parys in Wales. 
Precious Metals and Stones. — As Oural and Altai in Asia ; 
Mineral \ Andes in America. 
^ombimtioti. 1 Granite. — As Dartmoor in Devonshire. 

! Chalk.— Aa Downs in Kent, &c. ; Salisbmy Plain in "Wilt- 
hire ; and Inkpin Beacon in Hampshire, 
wme of the Cumbrian Group, and the Southern parts of 
the Pennine Range, Yorkshire, &o. 
The height reqaii'ed fur a mouutaia is 1000 feet. 

II. '^'hen a moantain stands alone, or unconnected with any other, it is 
«ttid to be isolated ; as Snowdeii (Wales), and Ai'arat (Armentu, A.M.) ; 
hut Bometimea a miuiber of tlieoi are found iu an irregular, or confnsed 
j)OBttiou, with regard to each other ; these are called a group, as the Ciiib~ 
4}rian group ; but if these mountains stretch in (he same direction, in u 
ragular course, they are then called a range, as the Ande^, witli the Rooky 
Mountains (America). Ranges of mountains form the watersbads of 
vounlries, and affect the druinnge of those countries in various way^^os 
(for instance, the lenglh af Ike rivers, tho rapidity of the waters, and tbe 
^rKtion to which they floie. 

III. The uses of mount^s are va^ous and importnut. It is generally 
uUowed that more rain falls in elevated cnuntnes than elsewhere, coose- 
•quenlly, as vrater'tia a natural taodeocy to find the lowest lev^ when the 
aain falls on the mountain it flows down tlic sides, and niakea its way to the 
lowest ground, at the kaae, and the strcains luitmg in the vaUey, iorm 
these npphn^ brooks wliitfa inietseet our country. Klouutaiu streuu aw 
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also fcrmed or swollen by tlie melting of tbe snow, wHch covers moat of 
the highest mountains. The brouka flow into the rivers, and swell their 
streams ; thus they may be saiil to feed rivers* Mountains are often of 
great value, as well as use, ftom theii: being partly composed of minerals, 
which are extracted from them as from mines ; thus proving of great 
benefit to mankind, in famishing him with minerals. But in many coun- 
tries, where the mountains are composed of soil, they produce grass in 
abundance, and on account of the troupe of mowing, ijing, aad housing, 
&c., the gi'ass, in such places, they serve better for sheep-pasiwages than 
for any other purpose. 

Mountains are enormous atructures, useful aa gigantic ; conatructed by 
God alone, to whom all praise is due, for the use and benefit of mankinaU 
They also contribute to man's enjoyment, by varying the appearance of th*- 
country, and so making it pleasant anil interesting. 
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In 1087, William Eufus began to reign. His brother should havi 
BocceeJed, but William resolved not to awk Yam. 

In 1 ISO, glass was £rst used for private houses 
windows every one this substance now likes. 

In 1282, Edward I, added Wales to ha conquests. He found that it 
was a difBcult task to (afce i^ 

In 1521, the title of Defender of tlie Faith was conferred upon Henry 
Tin. by Pope Leo, stUl retained, borae, by our sovereigns. But if it 
bad retained its original intention the consequences might have proved 
f&tal. 

In 1124, Alexander I. of Scotland died. Those who struggled foC' 
lie independence of the clergy lost a resolute ieader. 

In 1103, David I. died. He was a good king when Hvatg. 

In 1641, took place a terrible massacre of Protestants. That body 
were in great ptnl. 

In 1643, the gates of Hull were shut agdnst Charles I. This measure 
was very pert. 

In 410, the Eomans withdrew from Britain. From Roman sway the- 
Britons obtained their rtlezse. 

In 871, Alfred began to reign. In tliese perilous times this able king; 
came weH. 

In 1017, Canute ascended the throne. There were many rivaJs, but he^ 
jEew them. 

In 563, Columba crossed from Ireland into Scotland, and blessed the' 
land with the knowledge of Christ. We now reap the benefits o/ the 
Inon. 

In 843, the Picts and Scots were blended .into one, thus forming tta, 
Scottish nation. Kenneth Macalpin tlien held the crown. 
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In 644, Carabriiige Uuiversity was founded by Sebert, w!iO biHit 4 
church where the abbey now stands. Ue intended it to be a place for 
prayer. 

In 1651, Charles II. was defeated at Worcester. Tlie Jeep-laid plans 
of Cromwell he could not bofl'le, 

lu 1403, was a plot to deprive Henry IV. of the crown. The king's 
life was in great risk. 

In 1141, Stephen waa defeated and taken prisoner at Lincoln. Maud 
von the laurel. 

In 1263, the Danes were defeated at Largs, and great numhe] 
driven into the sea, then" fleet having been destroyed in a storm, 
received an union ged -for dippwg. 

In 1801, Aboukir I'ort was captured by the British. It was an 
tant eaalle. 

In ltil2, was fought the disastrous battle or Krasnoi. In this batti 
Tery great number of the French were killed. 

In 1602, the Tyrone rebellion in Ireland was put down. From the 
time in which it began to that when it was put down, seven years pasied. 

lu 1605, the gunpowder plot was discovered. If it had been carried 
into effect, the king and his parliament would have been passioe. 

Ial610, the Bible, which we now use, was puhhihed by orders of James 
J. of England. Of all his actions this deserves the first place. 

In 1742, Walpole retired from office. As a statesman he deserves no 
^eat merit. 

In 1844, Lord Bosse finished his gigantic telescope. This has 
opened a new fountain in the astronomical career. 

Ab, Stuerook. 
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THE WAY TO BE HAPPY ALL THE DAY LONG. 

\' DESCKIBED IN BtTEKAl RULES PROPEE TO BE BEAD IS ALL FAMILIES. • 

" Godlittett ii profilable for all things, having the promise of the life t%at 
noa is, and of that which is to come" 

I. Begin and end every day with God ; in the niomiug, when you 
awake, lift up your thoughts to God. Tliink how great a mercy it is that 
you have had a night's rest, and have been spared to see another day. 
Think how many spent the night past in prison, or in tormenting pains 

- and sickness. Think how many souls were last night summoned to appear 
Jjefore God, and how soon your last nigiit may come. 

II. Offer up in secret your prayer and thanksgiving to God, before you 
begin your worldly business. It is much better to go from prayer to 
busioess, than from business to prayer : for if the world get the start of re- 
li^on in the morning, it is hard for religion to overtake the world all the 
day after. Let no trifling excuses make you neglect prayer : it will be 

?uUiBbedonsghe« (Uip 
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better to take a little time from sleep now, than to have to lament your 
negligence hereafter. 

III. After prayer to Goil, set about the labour of your calling with 
diligence and industry, tiod has sent no raaa into this world to be idle, 
but to labour, either with the mind or the body, or with both. He who 
Bays, " Remember the Sabbath to keep it holy," gays also, " Six days shalt 
thou labour." 

If you are called to the meanest and most laborious calling, murmur not 
at it, but consider that it is the appointment of God ; and in obedience 
thereto, be diligent in your place ; and, in doing this from a regard to His 
command, you will glorify God as truly, while working at the plough or 
the loom, as the minister in the pulpit or the sovereign upon the throne. 
" The Lord looks not at the outward appearance, but at the heart." 

IV. Be strictly Just and upright in all your dealings : remember that 
golden rule, " To do unto others as you would have them to do in 
like cases unto you -," and also considering those solemn words, " That 
what measure ye mete to others, it shall be measured to you again." 

If you are a parent or master, take care that you rob not your children 
or servants, by your intemperance or neglect, of what you are bound to 
provide for their bodily comfort, and, above all, for the instruction of their 
immortal souls. If you are a servant or apprentice, rob not your master^] 
eidier wilfully or carelessly, of that property which is entrusted to yon, 
or of that time in which you are engaged to serve him. 

V- Labour after an heavenly frame of mind in the midst of earhtiy 
business. While your hands are diligently employed in needful work 
seek to have your heart close with Oud. Endeavour to improve the time 
in profitable thoughts, or short prayers, which will be no hinderauce to 
business, but will keep you from vain thoughts, aud make you more care- 
ful to avoid temptations. 

VI. In doing your duty in your calling, humbly depend on God's 
fatherly care to bless your endeavours, and seek for His grace to leach 
you to trust in Him, in all events tliat may befal you. Do you meet with 
sickness, or losses, or dilBculties ? — see and acknowledge God's hand ia- 
them, and pray to Him to support you, and whatever befals you here, to 
make it work for your good in eternity. Do you meet with success and cora- 
furt ? — own the hand of .God in it ; aud when He sends comfort, let it be 
your care lo return Him praise. 

VU. Watch daily against every sin that besots you, and avoid all evil 
company. Remember, that " A companion of fools shall be destroyed." 
When temptations attack you, pray to Heaven for power to resist ihem ,-. 
knowing, that whenever you yield to a temptation the Holy Spirit is there- 
by grieved. 

VIII. In the evening, lake a view of your aelions- in the past day — 
bumble yourself before God for all your sins, and pray for His pardoning 
mercy, through Jesus Christ, to cover all your guilt, Wlica you have 
done the best you can, you will have cause to say, you are an uuprolitable 
servant. 

IX. Esteem the Bible as the greatest treasure on earth, for it teaches 
' fi blessed way to Heaven. If you are a parent, see tbat your children 
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Are taught to rend their Bibles, and to untlei-stand tbem : 

only in secret, but with your family ; remembering that Btrict account 

which must one day be given for eaoh Boul committed to your care. 

X. ilake much of precious time, and cBpeciaJly of the Sahbatli. Think 
how great a blessmg it is to hve in a land where tlie Wonl of God is 
preached, and where the way of salvation ia ao pibliely declared. Think 
what numbers of poor creatures are without the advantages whidi yoa 
iiave, and iiow they will rise to couJemn you, at the day of judgment, if 
such means of salvation are neglected. 

Lastly: Whatever you suffer in this world, think what your state 
would be if you were dealt with aa your sins deserve. Remember that 
the least sin is more to be feared than the greatest euSering, and that God's 
favour is moi'e precious Ihau any earthly good, 

, Read over tbeia Ruloa irarefully atiiie a weak, aod examine hoT ycm bave 
obwrvud them Id tbc vcek past. ICyau follow them, your life will ba bleeeed, jour 
i^cctb^bappy, vaur otemitj f;loriuud ; but if you dtspise them aad negleet the caie of 
jour immorWl souls, remember — "Life is abort; Deatb, Judgment, and Eternity ate 
IB ; therefore prepare to meet thy God." 



ORAL TEACHING. 






.To secure the attention of a body of young children, while giving an oral 
lesson, is perhaps one of the luost difficult parts of teaching that presents 
itself to a novice. If the pupil's alteiitiou can be obtained at the oom- 
mencement of a lesson, genersdly, it is obvious that it may be easily main- 
tained the remainder of tlie time, with a little expeiienee on the part of 
the Teacher, as nearly all lessons become more and more intei-eating as 
they advance towards the conclusion ; and therefore the children will have 
& natural tendency to listen to the information given for their benefit, 
without giving the Teacher any eiclra exertion to maintain thoir atten- 
tion. 

The following suggeations for securing attention and good order while 
^visg an oral lesson may perhaps be acceptable to some of your readers: — 

I. That the pupils be strictly prohibited talking, and be made to sit in 
.a convenient manner, with their arms folded. 

II. That the Teacher should stand at such a distance, and in fiuch a 
position, as to enable every pupil to see bis face. 

III. That all black-boards, maps, diagrams, &c., required to illustrate 
the lesson, should be ready for immediate use when wauled, and placed in 
Guch a manner as to enable all the pupils to see them without moving from 
their seats. 

IV. That the Teacher shoidd make it a general rule never to leave tlie 
£hus while engaged in giving an oral lesson. 

y. That, if possible, the Teacher should find some attractive name for 
liig lesson, which will enable him to secure the attention of his pupils. 
Ibis plan can be very suecessfuUy pursued in the giving of Saripture 
lessons. For instance, if the Teiieber wished to give a lesson on " Noah," 
iitt the title of the lesson be changed to " The first shipwright," or some 
'^niralent phrtse. If oo "Dives aud Lazarus,'* to "The ridi poor na» 
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and the poor rich man." If on "Jonah," to "' Tiie living ship." 
"Naaman," to "The little akve," &e. &c. Ac. — lu some cases (when 
most convenient) it would be a good pkn to disguise the real name o£ 
the lesson, and not make it known unti! neai- the end. 

VI. To divide each lesson into four parts, and, at the conclusion of eacb 
part, to examine the pupils on the part previoualy eitplaiued to them. 

VII. At tl» condusion to make an examination (oral) on the whole of 
the lesson given. 

VIII. To place the iiicorrigibles(tt any) nearest the Teacher, and toJ 
trouhle them with the most questions at the time of examination. ^1 

If Teachers arrange their lessons in a logical and interesting way, tliejj 
wilt find, that, after obtaining the attention of thtar pupils once, their lessMnl 
will aftei-wards be courted, and that no extra exertion will be required fiM'f 
the preservation of order and attention. 

Chakles F. Redman.. < 
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DISCIPLINE. 
Maky jeas^ ago, when I kept school, I had under my c 
able for Ids perversity and self-conceit. Ha was clevei 
many respects was not a had hoy, but his self-esteem was so great, tlui 
when he did oSeaJ, it was a matter of impossibility to make him aware c .. 
it, much more to confess it. I often put the inquiry to hiin, why be wan 
sent to school at all, if he were as wise and as faultless as he represented! 
Iiimself. But raillery from his companions, and lectures from myself upoa 
tbis weak point in his character, seemed all without effect, Thought I,. 
one day, this boy's will must be brokea by a judicious series of tliwartingr 
and he must be made to obey withoat reasoning. Vigorously I set toi. . 
work, and often my heart grieved over the apparently nakind a ' ' 
way in which I exercised my power over the lad. Sevei 
atrofgjle between us as to who should he master, but keeping principle ii 
view, I was enabled to persevere. After mouths of labour, I was repaiJ 
in the following occurrence : — 

We were assembled, as usual, in class one morning, and G. D. wtf 
at the head, I generally kept my eye upon liim, ready to pounce dow 
upon any jnst occasion for rebuke. I saw Iiim twirl the leaf of his book; 
and fising my eye upon Ids hand, I said, " Go down to tho bottom of the 
class." He instantly obeyed, hut with a flush on bis broad brow that 
bespoke a severe morCiScatJon, When tlic question came to hia torn, to. 
my great surprise, he gave his intelligent reply in a cheerful tone and a 
good-humoured air, that seemed to say, in a plain school-boy phrase, 
" I'm not a bit angry." I hwkeJ at him for a moment with the pleasure- 
that I felt, and said, " Go back to yonr place, you understand obediencB" ■ 
now ; henceforth you and I need struggle no niure."' From that day font 
ward the boy gave me no more trouble, and I was well r 
BiDiithB of d^y idudpline.— Old Jo^tATHAK., 
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BlOCilAPHV. 

2. A short, but roll bIbLcIi, of the life of Roboit Devereui, Earl of Essex, 

Historic*:, Geo heath v, 
S, Tfrita out, meLhodicallj aod briefly, historical notes relative to Oiichi 
II. Write out, metliodic*!!}' uid briefly, hisloriotl notes lelatire 

ANSWERS. 

IIlSTOEiCAl. GeOUHATHV. 

6. (p. Ifl) WiNnaoB. 

Edwanl the Confessor Braiited it to the Monnslerj of St. Peter (Wegtmioster). 

The Abbot of St. Peter-a surrendered it to Williuiu ihe Oouqueror in exobange 
for lands in Essex. 

William I. ereotad the Castle. 

Willium I. held a council of slate bpro in 1(WT, " to consult upon the reduction 
of the Welsh." 

Henrj I. held a council liere in 1107. " He iaaued a Bevare edict against 
eoiners, and abolished tlie cuatom of seizing on wreeks oii the cooats; bu aUo 
made a regulation of weighta and ineaiures, but at llie SBtne lima revived the 
detestable tax of vsnegeldt." 

Henrj I. kept his Whitsuntide fealiviliei in the CBstla in 1118. 

Henrj I. beld a grent council here in 1 1-27, " at whicli were present Stephen of 
Boulogne [aftenfarda King Stepban), and David, King of Scotland." 

John resided at Windsor Castle at the lime ivlieu lie signed Magna ChaTta at 
Eunnjmead, ISIS. 
■ Hanrj III. went from Kenilworth CaaUe (nbere lie was besieged bj the Barons) 
to Windsor, where he kept bis Cbristmas, ViUl. 

The Castle was a favonrite residence of the first three Ednards. 

Edward III. was born in the Caatle, Nor. 13. 131:1, and be gave a grand 
ment there in 1331. 

In lasl-B Edward III. emplojed WilLam of Wjkeliftoi to rebuild the 
No part of the Conqueror'a castle was pTesevved eicepl th-ee towers at 
end of the lower ward. 

Philippa, Queen of Edwatd III., died in tbe CasUe, August lath, 13W. 

Henry VI. wax bom in the Caatle, Daceinber flth, Ual. 

EdwurdVI. founded St. George's Chapel, U73. 

Queen Jane Seymour, the sixth wife nf Henry VIII., and the m 
Edward VI, was bnried in the chapel, October 15tb, I53T. 

Robert Testwood, ' Henry Filmer, anil Anlhon j Piereon, were burnt at tbe . 
for heresy in 1SJ3. 

Henry VIII, was buried in the Chnpel in !B17. 

In loiS, a Royal Commission met BD Windsor, in May " and drew np a Book of 
-Common Prayer, which was approved by Convocation, anil Anally raiiSed by ao 
Act of Parliament in tbe ensuing January. It was enjoined In be used for ftll 
Divine Offices, from tbe feast nf Whit Sunday following, and was published by 
Wbitcliurch on Ibe 4th of May, IbtV." This was the first Prayer Book of 
Edward IV. 

Charles I. was buried in tbe Chapel. * 

A Consultation between tbe chiefs of the rdalm was beld here in 1638, after 
the flrst escape of James II. 

Tbe undecayed corpse of Edward IV. was discovered in llie Chapel March Ilth, 
1T89. 

George IV. was born in the Castle lath August, 176a[ and William IV. was 
bom there, Slat August, 17(IS. Both are buried there. 

1. (p. Ill) ElOGBAPHT. 

1. I. liilr'iilKction, — Among those bsroeB, whase deeds of valour have eon- 
■ te^bnted in the raiaing of Eiigtsnii to the pinnacle of naval glory in which it now 
•t mds, Blake al ' 
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II. Biith, Farmland, and Early Lift,— Son of a merohant of BriJgewater. 
(Somerseisliire) ; born (here, ISflS ; received the radiments of eduesiion at its 
grammac-aabaol; vent lo Oxford ;' eaters tbere at St. Alban's Hnll in 1619; 
removes to Wadbam College, and acquires the title B.A. lOth Febraary, 1617; 
vrote Home verses on tlie ileatb of Mr. Oubdeti : lell the univerAitj soon after; 
elected M.P. for his native town, chieUy through tlia iofluencG of the Furitao 
party (to whiob sect he belonged) ; last hia Eeat next aeasioii. 

III. MUHary and Nafdl Enterpristi. — Sided with the Pnrliament at t!ie eiplo- 
sioa of the civil vtar; performed his flrat beroio action at Briatol, 1013, where, 
eveD after the goremor of Ibe town bad snrrsnilered, be still held out a small 
fort, which had been committed to bis charge (for Ibia be iiearlj lost bis life) ; 
sarved in Bomeraatshire under Popbam, Govemor of Ljma ; along with Sir RabMt 
Fye surprised Taunton; appointed its Governor 104J; voted £600 by Parlia- 
ment for holding out that town against Goring, a Boyalist; appointed in ISIU to 
command tbe Parliamentarian Seat, along with Deane and Popbam ; sent in pur- 
suit of Prince Bupart ; blockades htm in Kinaale harbour from Jnna to October, 
when Rupert breaks through, with theloss of three ships ; pursues him lo Lisbon, 
takes five of the Bra!;il fleet, richly laden; blockades hi ra in tbe River Tagus till 
October, I BSD, when he, along with Popbam, sunk the ,\dmiral, took the Vice- 
AdmiraJ, and eleven other ships, with 100,000 obests of sugar onboard, and burnt 
three more of the Brazil fleet bound for Lisbon ; captures a French man-of-war, 
worth i!I,0(lO,0DO; pursues Rupert to Cathagena, thence to Malaga; here burnt 
the whole of liis fleet but two ships ; captures a French man-of-wac, Feb. 1031 ; 
recaive.i the thanks of rarliaraenl; made Warden of tbe Cinqne Ports; appointed 
Admiral, or Genera], 4th March, 1B31 ; elected one of tbe Couaoil of Slate for 
subjecting Scill; and Ouomsey ; engages and defeats tbe Dutch under Tromp, 
Dover Roads, IStb May, 1092; again defeats them under Da Wille and De Ruyter, 
North Foreland (Blake lost 300 men, the Dutch their Admiral, Bear-Admirat, 
three sunk or blown up 38th Sept.) ; engaged and defeated by the Dutch under 
Tromp, aOlh Nov. (Blake was wounded, lost his Secretary, Captain, 100 seamen, 
and a great many wounded; the Dutch gained only the name of victory); again 
engages anil defeats tliem nnder Trorap and De Witte, l«th February, 10S3 ; 
also on the 19th and 30th (the Dutch in all tost 11 mea-of-wai, 90 merchantmen, 
2,000 killed, and 1,500 taken prisoners— this was the firat neljon at which he used 
small arms) ; assisted in routing Tromp, Itli June ; appointed a Commissioner 
of tbe Admiralty; sent, in Nov. 1051^, iifto the Mediterrftuean to demand repara- 
tion for past offences committed on British merchantmen ; burnt the fleet of the 
Dey of Tunis in the harbonr, because he coasented not ; cruiaed before Cadiz, 
IBSH; defeated and burnt the Spanish fleet iu one of the Canary Islands, 1697; 
OTtiisei before Cadiz ; retams borne. 

rV. Ileatli and Burial. — Seized with a distemper (a complication of dropsy and 
aonrvy), effected by three years' sea life and want of tbe commodities and care 
requisite for his clire: died, entering Plymouth Sound, lllh August, 1857, aged 
69 years ; embulmed next day in lead ; his bowels taken out and buried in 
Plymouth Church ; his body carried, by order of Cromwell, to Greenwich by sea; 
thence carried with pomp and aolcmnity to Westminster Abbey ; there inlarred in 
in a vault, prepared for him, in Henry VII.'s Chapel ; afterwards taken up, by 
order of Charles II., and buried in a pit in St. Magdalene's Churchyard. 

T. Charocler.—ZBalous for faction ; an inflexible republican ; patriotic, dtsin-' J 
tarosted, generous, liberal ; ambitious of true glory ; dreadful only to avowed 
enemies ; beloved and respected by bis countryman. — Hume, 

TI. KbtfJ. — The first man to teach sliipa to contemn castles on shore, whioh 
bad ever before been oonsidemd terrible ; to look on them as things making a 
noise, but which could do no hurt. The first man to infuse that degree of fortitude 
in our seamen which is requisite for our own defence, and by which they can boast 
themselves as " Masters of the Sea." - Clarendon. Jjuies Fenton. 

The following have contributed papers equally or nearly as good ; — F. J. Re»d( 
Bristol; John Garland|;Oiie.aDd'AII: E.B.; Loyna; Soubriquet; W.E.Priestley;'! 
F. Jones, Falmer : SapereAude; Qeorge K.Hitcbcock; Alfred Morris ; Lowi^;^ 
Ssmaj Slig; Douro; O.M.Sharp; Quentjn ; LucilU. 
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Questiona of Disi , 
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aiy, not lo the " Pupil-Teioher." 




1. Geolooi (p. 1). 

Few topics pregaob a more interesting fueli of inquiry and iovestigitioD, loth to 
tbe uehseologiat and geologist, chim the SiBt traces of maa upoo the earth. 
Numerous iuBtwiceH are on record of the discovery of human remains associated 
villi those of extinct species of tbe rbinoceioH, hyiena, box, deer, and bsar, exhi- 
biting ns advanced a degree of fosititization as the bones of these interior manniials. 
Tbe following instances of thafie pbeuonbenit are eiLtrdcted, iu a conduiseil i'ocm , 
fitun Sii- Charles LyeU'a " Principlea of Geology :"— 

In several caverns in the netghbonrltood. of LJege, Dr. Scbmerling discovered 
hunutn bones in tbe same mud ami breccia as the bonen of seven! species of 
ex^net mammalia, amongat which were iliinocfri, bears and hjRiiiaB ; and from 
tb^r dispositioii, and the abseuce of rujULl remaijis, consiilerj that they Ken; 
deposited by aqaeoUiS. agenay. 

la a cavern Bituuted in the dep«rlmenbof Auda, M. Toumolraetvith fr^raent* 
(if pottery, and bunun remains, iii a calcareouB, stony maes, eaasolidated by s 
cement of stalagmite, in which also tbe remains of extin el aaJmsls were abundast. 

a. de Chiistol discovered at Tondres, in, the department of Hersult, human 
bones mixed Donfusedlyvritli fragments of pottery, bones of extinct rhinoceci, deer, 
SBd hyienaa. Tbeiie occurred in allnvisl mud of the solidity of calcBTeonE tufa, 
belonging to the tertiary formation. To test their antiquity, they were compared 
nilh bones obtained &oni a Gaulish sarcophagus exhumed from the plum of 
Limel, which uodoubtedly hod been buried for at least fourteen or fifteen oen- 
turies. The eelluUr tixaue of these boues was empty ; but although the; had lost 
tliree. fourths of their original animal [iiatler,;et, nben applied to the tongua, thej 
VDuld not adliere as thaso of Aude and Pondres. 

But whether or lut these remains were deposited anteriorly to tbe Noacbiuk 
deluge remains to be shown. If, as some theologians would have us hsliave, the 
human race extended over a large portion of the habitable gUba prior to thftt 
catastrophe, then Jt is possible that these are the remains of antediluviau liubs ; 
but i^ on the other hand, as soma eraineDt biblical interpreter! would teach, 
the human family was confined within the oircumscribed precincts of Westem 
Asia till after the flood, then of course these remains could not be antediluvian, 
and it irould be useless to extend the researches for inch relics beyond that 
district. 

From another passage in his " PriuBrples," Sir C. Lyell wema to indicate that 
no traces have as jet been discovered of the primiEvnl races ; but as the coantriea 
they inhuliited are thii centres of volcanic agency, whiuh is favourable to the 
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embedding of man and bis vofks, Ibe couibmed skill of the aatiqaarian and gea- 
logist will bring to light aoma memenWas ot tliuss primitive races, f earing ti> 
tiespaas too much on your valuable 9paae, I will confine these lemarks to their 
present limits, Bimply adding, that to do justice to the subject would ocoapj muuh 
more space thaD jour <ioIaiuns niil permit. SruLx, 






PHILOLOGICAL; PARSING, &c. 
No. 7. (p. 4'i). — PinArmiisiNQ. 
On the Qx'd rock immoveable ha aits, 
Day nrter day, from morning uutil even, 
O'er Iha blue expanse bis keen e^e outstretclj'd, 
Hoping at last exultant to discern 
Homeward retaming, itom the far-off cli m ea, 
The barqae on wbicb bin tlionghts are centred all. 
Something be sees, where sk; and ddebu meet; 
Alas! 'tis some poor sea- bird in its "flight. 
Yet fDndiy, faodly Fanej would it deem 
The wish'd-for Tesael's topmast, or white sail. 

Aaeos Sm: 



I 



esteemed carrespoodent ohservaa, " a paraphrase in blank verse is 
Bomeirhal of a novel!}'." We gladlj piiblisb bia vei7 credilable effort, althougb 
we fear that it will not be appreciated b; manj of ear joung friends. The verj 
first line ifiU pu2!^la tbem ; the; will doubt wbether "immoveable" qualifles the 
noun which precedes it or tbe verb which follows it We regret that Mr. A. 
Smith did not send us a prose parapbrass also. Out of nearly seventy aent in, 
we have not ait really good, not one ixcsllent. — Ed. P, T.] 

Apparently as incapable of rnotion ns tbe rock on nbich lie in sitting, he strains 
his eyes in every direction over the dreary ocean ; for whole days bis vigilance is 
unabated, end he ^ilrivea to Inre himself into the belief that the sea-bird in the 
distance is the topmast sail of a ship. Urban. 

The Iirenfi/jfue next best; Pen, Benediot, Maria, B. Tlahen don, S. T., J. Wade, 
Troisifeme, A. F. Gillespie, Quenlin, J. H. Spence, W. Rowe, T. L. Simpson, Omi, 
Mikros, Joanna Swaneon, R. Q. Boe, Ichabod, Lowicic, El-tio-Tomaa, Mira, 
Sobriqnet, B. N. B., If. B. Loyns, John Oandy, Maiia, B. MCWilliam. These 
names are not given in the order of merit. 

7. {p. Ja).— Arranged by the Editor from sir papers : A. Smith (1); Pen (-J); 
Quentin (3); Benedict (1); Meria (5); M. A. M. (fl). The alUTiak {•) de- 
notes all. 

[The only words on i»hich real diiference of opinion can be entertained are 
aJifltroM and «iiii. The twenty-five best papers in addition to the above sii: 
Urban, Douro, X. 1'. Z., Chronou, and the retunining twentj-one whose para- 
phrasfs we have mentioned.] 

Siii,— Verb, irreg. a, 3, 4, 5, 0, intr. 1, a, 3, S, 0, neut. 4, ind, prea. sing., agr. 
with its nom. he.* 

Ts— Verb (like sits*) agr. with rod.* 

Roch. — NouD, com , ueu., sing., noin. to U* 

Scat. — Noun (like rock') in app. 

Dayt. — Noun, com., neu., plu. obj. {gov. by /or nnd.)"' 

Slrioing. — Pert. pros, of v. to itrive.' 

jtEialros*.— Noun, com., (prop, 3) sing., com, gen.," obj. (gov. by lelUvi) 1, 3, 
3, 4, now. (to (J und.) 4, 0, and (doubtful) 1. 

Siiii.— Noun, com., neu,, aing.," obj. (m app. with albatross) 1, 3, nan), (aft. 
tola und) 3, 3,4, 5, 0, and (doubtful) 1, who remarks, "and this by supplying . 
' Ihnt' after 'believe.' In this ciue the whole sentence fbHowlng the conj. 
' tliat; is tbe q^'mE." 
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MATHEMATICS: SOLUTIONS, &c. 

4.« (p. ».)— 

l8t. Reduce 5i lbs. and 52ilb8. to the L.C.D. » ^ and ^ 
2nd. Redaee 5i shillings and 18«. Qd. to pence = 69 and 222. 
Then, amount paid for —lbs. at 69d. per bushel = 6cl. 

i 69 



»» I v*' >t 



6 

22 

6 



4 ^ " "" 22 X 09 

- 2J2j<J 

»» 1 ^^^ " "^ 22 X 09 

S09 _ 222 X 209 

222 „ — 11 X 23 



99 4 

l|^ pence _ — - ^3 



= IQsk P«"^« = ^^'- ^Iftrf. 
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Cost of 51 lbs. of bread, wheat at 69i. per bushel = 6i. 

6 



$» * » 09 ly 

>» * »9 ^ »» 

99 52J „ 1 „ 

„ 52i „ 222 .. 







5^ X 69 
- ^ X 52i 
"■ 5| X 69 
_ 6 X 52i X 222 
"■ 5J X 69 



4218 
By multiplying-and canceling = — osT^- == l^s. 3^d, 

Pek. 



^ These five answers to the ith question have been for many months in type. 
It is contrary to onr present plans to publish several solutions of one question, 
unless for some particular reason. — Ed. 
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11 28 

Cost of -slbs, of bread when wheat is •^f, per hash. = 6d. 

11K ^ _ 6 X 2 

6x2x4 



$9 1 *h» ,y „ li. „ 



11 X 23 



»> 



9$ 



«W _ 6 X 2 X 4 X 209 

« iM- » » "• .. 11 X 23 X 4 

»?? ,. 87 Cx2x 4x209x37 

;* "*• " " 2 11 X 23 X 4 X 2 = 

15*. 3^d. Answer. Joiunmes Davxes. 



bis. = II of 18ji. 

/. 6d. after the iM will purchase |^ of 5i lbs. s — ibs. 

sss 
If j^ lbs. of bread are purchased for 6d. 

Then jl^ lbs. ., 4^. 

And ^J lbs. or lib. „ g|rf. 



And 52i lbs. 



148 X 209 



" 253 X 4 



(•.e.) 183- = 155. C^i. BiCK. 



In the first place, we had better reduce all the fractions to units of the 
same kind. Thus : — 

5ilb8. = 5 lbs. 8oz. or 88 oz. 
52ilb3. = 52 lbs. 4oz. or 836 oz. 

5i*. = 5*. 9d. or 69(/. 

18*. 6d. = 18*. Qd. or 222d. 

Sohition : — 
Cost of 88 oz. when wheat is at 69cl. per bushel = 6d. 

•'• •» 1 >» 69 „ = gg or -j^rf. 

And .. 1 ..1 =^-1-69 = 84'' 

••• .. 836 .. 1 = ^4 X 836 = IggV 

And .. 836 „ 222 = ?52i2<JL2 _ mi^i. 

And - J d. when reduced = 15*. S'SS'^' 

ROBEBT S. BbABLKT. 




THE PUPIL-TEACHER. 

One of the above demonstratious is iiilupte J by the following mpeotively ; 
John Sincloir; George K. Hitchcock ; Leonidaa; A Briton ; A Tiue Blue; 
Mira; Farq^uharaon ; Amelia; Wliiakers; B. Mc William. 
[Note.— Thirty-one correspori.leate are clear in the demonstration, but 
I lut quite correct in the working.] 

'l 6. (p. 9.) — The silver cylinder -vi-eigha 
"6oz. /. the whole masa weighs SGGoz. : 
mass has been drown through the series of holes, 202 ft. in length, waghs 
1 dram.-, the length of 5856. h^.ia585Cdrs, X 202ft. = 1,182,912 ft. 
= 394,304 yds. = 224 miles G4 yards. Oxoniensis. 

Similarly : — A True Blue ; Puer timidua ; John Sinclair. Correctly 
answered also by Robin Rooil ; Beyarl&c ; A Btitoii ; Thomas E. Joaes; 
John Brown; Alpha ; Edward Matthews ; A, Baker; Urban; Vaccine. 

7. (p. 9.}— By Eucli<l, m., 21. The triangles may all be described 
in the same segment of a circle ; and the area of that triangle whose 
altitude is the greatest is manifestly the greatest, i.e., the area of titft, 
isosceles triangle on the given base is a maximum. _ 

Compare also Euclid, 1, 37. Auka..J 



11. (p. 10.) — ^It is obvious that taany have very crude notions of the 
principles of operation required by their queries. What i 
ridiculous than II. T.'s request for a solution of a question inima et max 
minima with two vabiables, in as simple a mamier as possible, by 

IABITHMETIC 1 E. W. L. 
, 17. (p. 10). 
The horse will perform the greatest amount of work when rt is 
maximum ; that is, when 250 r— 41# r", or 6 r — H is a masimmn. 
Put 6 r — /^ = m, 
then fJ = r — m; 
hence j- = 3 ± v'9 — ™- 

Therefore, wbeu ra is a maximum, it is = 9 ; in this case v'9 — m^ ( 
consequently r = 3, the rate of traTelling required, 
[I sent you a solution by the diff. cal., but as you object to employ 
science, the above is invented, Fermat's plan, though algebraical, 
involves the same principle as the dilff.cal.] W. G. WUi 

18 (p. 10). 
By transposition and re-arrangement. 

(a" + 100 X -h 1) (i -I- 99) = 0. From which, taking (1) - 
= 0, we have X = — 99; or takmg (2) — a;* -f- 100 a: -f- 1 = 0, wo . 
obtain by comp. □, Ac, x = — 50 ± v^2499. 

Aaron Smith. J 
Pibafli, gwgiia ; Canybeltown ; Angliia. 



m 



NOTES AND QUERIES. lOlJ 

His sayings =: J of what he spends ; or 

— of his whole income. 
5 
His income ia dimiuisbed by > of his ia\-iBgg. 

i. of i.=: i. = liiminutici of mcome. 
2 5 10 

Eo3iN H'jor. 



Let ^ = his income at first 
and ix = what he speudj ; 
tlien * = vrhat he saves, 
.•.ix + X = bx~ y, 

■ ■-«=» y- 

Again, let z = his income afterwar.ls, 
then s — 4x := wbat he spends, 

■'■.•'.7= a !=?.,,=?.,, 



hence is income is diuiiiiished hy ■-• 



Similarly: Aaron Smith; George Hitchcock ; Urlian; Clio; Campha 
town ; Susannah ; R. McWiliiara ; Pen ; Wolsey ; Kenneth ; Johani 
Davies ; Lowiclt. 



■ PHILOLOGICAL QUERIES, ia. 

Bdit. Note.— Answers etill reqcired for Noh. 5 and (p. 1 1). 
J. (A PilFli.-TisAcnzB). — 1. FuTBphrase Ibe rolloning pasinge : — 
"finally, as to this whole point, about not offeoding in our siieech against 
piety, we shaald coDsider tliat — as wo oureeWes. with all one members imd 
powers, were chiefly designed and IraiDed to serve and glorify our Maker (it 
being withal the greatest perfeclioo of our nature and the □□bleat privilege so to 
do) — eapeciallj out tongne and speakjug; faonllj were given us to deelwe our 
adniiratiau and reverence of Him, to express our love and gratitudii toward liini, 
to celebrate His pruises, to acknowledge His benefits, to premoiB His hon 
eeivics." 

2. Analyze tliis pnssa go grommnticaliy. 

3. Break it up'ioto three or four short i 
possible, the original words. What does 
tramfonnatioDT 

4. PoiDt oat the propositiona in the abt 
of each. 

6. Parse the words " about," " offocding," 
"speaking," " ub," "reverence," 

' n Payer, CAri«ni<n 1869, 
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MATHESIATICS. 
3S, (ABBHOltoMEtE.J— A HoIulioD of ilie folluwiiig equation (from Hind's), 
~ explanatiDii of the msthod used 1 

r. 4-1^-1- J,' =13 
z' -l XI + 1' = S-l 

s' + y ■*-'' = « 

SB. (IV. G. W.)-If Uiree cobie ini^hes of otst iron (ip. gr. 8,000)b« formed 
m conoDTB globe, bo as to float when imnieised in wnt^r, it is required to And 
diameter vhea the part itnmBrJitd is a minimum. Solve the ahoie without tha 

(ttflsrential calculus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

11. (W. WitKiBBOn).— " (iive an account of the acquisition of tlie West Ini 

'"inda." — Pardoe't l^amiaK 



Corrcsponiieiuc. 



I 



MOKAL AND RELIGIOUS TKAINIKi:. 
nihe Eiihr of lh.tPuFi\.-Tz*cuEB.. 
De*e Sir,— I read with pleasure Rolwrt Wlnivon'a cumrauQicJ 

allow me to say that 1 think all be haa said TO,\y not Triselj be endorsed. 1 Tailj 
agree with liim lliat tci must teneh bj exiaiDpla as well as bj preiwpl, not only in 
tbe scliool (in giving dry, proRj lectnreH on morality), but in the p) By-ground, at 
ei-ickel, at foolbal!, or at BuowbBlling. tieitliei' do I want to make children oon- 
Irovernaliiila. R. M^Invran, I ftiel quits certain, oODstfUes Isabella Lever's words 
in a way she never intended. He says (p. Ml |, " As a gener il rule, children should 
be made as little as possible acquainted ivitb eril. Good examples should be eut 
before them to fallow, rather Lhnn bad exainplei; to e^ohew." And yet in tlievery 
next paragraph be given ua a most aensilile reason for doing quite the contrary. 
He sHye, " Were it so thnt every one called ICvil evil, and Good good, tlieti we need 
not tear telling children of the evil in lliis world ; but Falsehood, ever changing, 
dreases herself in the most charming and i^eduutive colours, and, calling herself 
'I'mth, beclfoDS mankind to follow ; and LoiiJinsDy, in the simplioiiy of childhood, 
follow lier until, too late, they find out h^ r true character." 

Kow, Kr, if Evil were always called eril, and Good good, One maxim would be 
tuffiuieut. "Avoid evil: cling to good." Hut Falsehood walks in tbe robes of 
Truth. While we teach children bow to perform the " voyage of life," shall we 
not tell them of the rook where "such an one" made shipwreck of his faith; 
of the qtiicksands where another wa? lii«t; of the whirlpool which drew another 
inio its ninrderous jewsT 

li. M'lowan would send th»m out on the ocean of life, and never tel! tliem«l 
nne of its dangers. Could We Wonder, then, if they were lost; nay, but rathw." 
they wer« eaverl? We mait point out the avlis; we must teach fbi 
guish between evil and good, and give them au infiilUble goiJa to stt 

Scauj 

PUriL-TEACHERS' THIRD YEAH EXAMtNATIOM PAPEKS.- 
Ti) Iha Editor of the PtrpiLTa^cHBu. 

SiE, — For the benefit of a"Certiflcatod Mistress,"* I send you a copy 
.leations we of the Scottish Episcjpal School had at the " close of thtiTI 

SCBIPTURE, CATKDBUV, XttD LlTUBQV. 

1. Daring what reigus did Isaiah prophesy? Give some account of Isaiah orAbaK. 

S. " heboid a virgin shall ^ouceive and bear a son." Uo what occasion were 
Uwss words spoken 7 Quote four of tbe most imporunt propheuies from Issiab, 
and show their fulfilment, 

3. Give au uccuunt of tha first appointment of deacons. 

4. Write out the prayer of St. Cbrysoatom, and explain bow it ends different 
from other prayers. 



I 
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COniiESPONDENCE. 
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N 



:o the quesdbn, " Whnt dust Itjou chiefly It! am in 
anil illustrate it by the Apasila's Creed. -^ 

1. Give the rule for pointing (lecimals in mnltiplication, and illiixtmte it. M 

3. Multiply iO^ by 7, and prove your audWdr by vulgar frnclions. 

3, Beduce Si. 3d. tn the deuinia] of Ti. Qd , Aitd £2 is. fi'l, lo the decimal 
of £5. 

i, la a garden one-LliirJ (o/ the (rew) weie ulierry, orie fourth plum, ont-lliii'J 
apple treea, and ihirtfen peach trees ; lion- lujiiy wirra there in the gaiiieo, and 
how many of eaub kind? 

5. EnnneJalB and prove Prop. VII., Boolt I. 

a. If the eilerior angla of a triftngle be produced, it ia greater th 
thi interior opposite angles, 

1. Explain the ndverb as yoa would do to your first class. Give eiamplea i 
■which it iiuttliflea (a) adjectives; (6) adverbs ; (c) par ti oipial aub« tan lives ; and (rf) 
numerals. 

2. Define a preposltinn. Give instances in which the same nord ia need fur 
an adverb and a preposition. 

3. What is meant by an adjective sentence ? Civa three examples, and claail; 
eiplain the adjective sentence in each. 

4. Analyse the whole, and parse the first two lines : — 

" On Linileu, when the sun was low. 
All liloodlesH liiy Lha nnlrodden snow ; 
And dark as ninlar was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling ra|>idly.'' 
Geoqiupky. 
1. Give an acconnt of Canada, or India BOnLb of the Nerbndda. 
a. Give the British possessions snnlh of Ihe equator, 

3. Draw a map af Ireland, Wales, or Australia. 

4. Give the poaitiim of the following places: — Gibraltar, Heliaolind, Corfuy 
UftUiilius, Fidkland bland^, Trinidad, Singapore, I'enaug. 



1. 1; 



IVyoUff. 

3. Give the e 
Edword 1, 11^ 



the list of the Stuart sovereig; 
an account of one of the foUo-v 
of Scotland 



dlll. 



datios 



a England, with the dates of theii 
men :— Baleigh, Cromwell, IVulse 
lo English biatory in Ihe r 



How would you correct a 



I 1. Whal is the use of willing from dictati' 

^^ tation leflson ? 

^^^^ 3. Hiw woqM you begin to teach reading? 

^^^H^ rOur calrl^spnndBnt informs ue that the above questions ar 

^^^^Suwers on his sorsp.papca'. — Ed. P. T.] 

^^V * " Edaco," p. 03. 

^^V PLAGIARISM. 

^^^M To the Editor of tJie PuFiln^TEAC&Elt. 

^^^^'Bir, — In a letter by " It. J. Vincent," I am imputed with having committed S 

^^K'0>Uterary theft," about wiiicli I beg permissioa to say, that in transcribing the> . 

1 ezlract alluded to, I quits forgot to state " from what source it was derived." 

It WOH not my intention that tha nnaw«r should be received as a " production " 
of mine, for, when wrltini; it, I had no idea of seeing it in the pages of Ihe Pupjl- 
Tbachir, or that it would be acknowledged ; however, for (he future, I shall hi 
more carefol in transcribing, BO as not to be any more charged with ci 
"literary theft." 

If yoa will kindly insert the above in your next, you will graatly oblige, 
Yours respectfully. 



K«m1i Tth, isaq 



». W. E^ 



fripal ^OEtvjj. 



TRAIN THE HEART. 
Ob ! (rain the heart — tlie heart Uiat pnlsates quick, 
With all tho Erninl domaiD of Life outspread 
Fraught nith a vision's charms ; tho frail, the weak. 
The craij tsneiueot thou aeedeat not 
With deep concern to stnciy liow In elolhe 
Superb ; haw deck thia temple ruinous 
In nDaTailiDg garb. Lo I i^ntnreMli 
Eereelf arrayed in robes unjiaTnlled; 
Thrown in lier lap " the liliea of the field." 
The throng of heaven to form a diamond fioffo ; 
And ;et invested thus b; FroTidencB 
Who cares for Lbea and her. Then not the frame 
Destined (o earth, but heart, heaven-bom, seek ya 
To train in loveliness. Oh ! train tlie hedrt. 
Yea ! train the heBrC in smilea. Eoaring the langh 
Of reyelry resounda ; throngh spacions halls 
Heverberating, mirlh presides in joj. 
The streams of gay hilarity flow on 
Apace, and awamp the heart. Bot ah ! how soon 
Subside the inundating waves to Jeavo 
An arid waste of melancholy there, 
And channels dry. Let smiles pervade the heart 
A halo of sweet smiles unbroken e'er, 
Like that of heaven when Cynthia stalks thro' sky 
Unclouded. Feacerul end uunettleJ mid 
XJfe^ thousand stings. Oh! train the heart in sntilM..^ 
Oh : U-ain the heart in love. Yon fliuty rocks 
Dash'd wildly o'er the raouDtain sides are not 
More hard; yon dismal depths of ocean caves 
Are not more dark than heart whose tyrant power 
Hath exiled love. As well despoil the earth 
Of that great sun ; iv^ of its tendrils ; 
Or moon of lustre bright, aa to beolond 
The human heart with feelings dark'ning lave. 
Let mighty sunbeams from creation fsh- 
Expand the soul to love the beauties there 
Colossal and minute; in harmony 
With Nature's universal pffiHi,that sounds 
Majestic in the avalanche, or sxi^et 
In the soft aoog of birJs ; in gratitude 
To Him who placed thee ill this Fiirudise 
Ob ! train the heart in love. 

USKNOWH. 



T There be three things which, of all others, I will never strive hr—the 
I Ifril, the way, the best seut. If I deserve well, a low place caJinot dia- 
parage me so much as I shall grace it ; if not, the height of my plaee 
shall add to my ahame, whilst every man shall condemn me of pride 
matched with unworlliinesa. — Hall. 



TELEGRAPH BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 
Tb3 first pHvate telegram between lodiii ftnil EaglBod, via the Ked Sea 
waa received aL Lloyd's on the lUtli ult., dated Gidcatti, March 111, thus redacaug 
the commimication between the cbief Preaidsnoj of India and tlia oapiCal of 
England, to a period of sis dajs. When the entire lina of telegraph wire liaa 
been laid, the period of oooimuni cation will be reduced to two daja. The tele- 
gram referrsd Ki was as follows :— " Cidcntla, Mareh lH.—Sliip Red GautitM, 
bound to London, burnt and scuttled. Some cargo wiU be ^ared." ', fl 



THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
FoilOWTBG close upon the great Salamander of Japan, a second noveHj of no 
Ims Fiingalar aspeot, hnt balongmg to ■ diS'erent clasa of beings, has just arrived 
at the Zoological Socielj's GHrdens. This consists of two living spetitnens of the 
Belebrated bird of the White Nila,JfirBt made known to DBtnralistii la 1651, through 
the exertions of the AbjBsiuian traveller Mansfield Parkyns, and named bj 
Mr. Gould iattenicepa rex. The whale-head, as its name iniporla, is a large stork, 
provided witli an enormous-pelican-like bill, and further resenibUng the latter 
bird in ila eapaeity fur devouring fish. Mr. Petherick, Her Britannic Majest;'a 
Tioe-Consal at Chartoum, at tha junution of the White and Blue Niles, has the 
credit of first introducing this extraardiaavy creature iota Europe in a living state. 
In the month of June of last year Mr. Fetherick assembled at Chartoum two 
eJ^hanta, two rhinooeroEes, foar hippopotami, and nine rare birds for conve;- 
BDoe to Earope. Of this noble collection the present pair of the Balienicepa 
and one jonog male hippopotarauB aloTie, we regret to aaj, have survived the 
nine monthe' joumey to London. The Balieniceps inhabits the rsedy marshes on 
the banki of the White Nile, beyond the 4t1i degree of north latitude, where it 
was obtained by Mr. Fetherick dnriog bin arduous eiploradons into those r^ions, 
of which he has lately given an account before tbe Bnyal Geographical Society. 
The Zoological Society's specimenB are enffering from the rough usage they met 
with during the had piHsage from Aleiaudiia to Soatbamptun, but there iS' ~ 
^oapacE of their speedy recovery. 

APPOINTMENT. 
Hr. JiJlES H. Die, &om the St. Niob-olas School, Bristol, to be Head 
Sttlie Commercial and Grammar School, K as in g wold, Yorkshire. 




TO corm:spon-dents. 

g^fleveral Subscribers hsve sent the Enbliaher a copy of No. 14 of the Pupil- 
r, without any intimation as to whom theyoame rrom,coni!fguentlyiiotlLing; 
e sent to them in exchange. If the; will write, the Publisher will cheer- 
imply with their request. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS EECEIVED TO M.IRCH 2S. 
(The Numbers after the name indicate the last No. of the work paid for.) 
Downing, S3; lUmsden, 31 ; Cojthead, 39; Hedgelong, aS; Loynd, 88; i 
38; Hendy, 39; Vincent, 33; Knight, 38; Craig, 30; Lcilip, 39; Holl, SB; 
iiaaxi,33; Hodaell, 33; Tuiner, 39; Owens, 33 ; Boddie, 33; Neivton, 39; Cor- 
bett, 39; Kay, 39; Baucliope, 39; Foulds, 33; Cronkhain, 39; Roberts, SS : 
Moxoii, 33; Sheppard,3«; Hubbard, 33; lludgtr, 33; Lake, S3; MiiEdeii, 33 ; 
Ja. Johnson, 39 ; Dick, 39 ; Haylaud, 30 ; Price, 39 ; Bune,33; Cole, 33 t Newev, 
SO; Ivy, 38 J Carter, 33; Jones (Bethel). 39; Chandler, 33; Clark, 33; Young, 
SB; Janes, W., 39; Sparaholl, » ; Eeadcr.33; Ha;g,36 ; Fernler, 33 ; Lewis,3e; 
ToUey.JQ; Xhackray, 36; Heberaton, 38) Priiiaep,42; Hiteheoak.Se; Milne, 33; 
Gibson, 3*: W. Hughes, 39; Bagihaw, SB.- Mac 
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[For Price and other porlicuIsTB see February number (vol. iii.) pp. 4-1, 45, We 

And it neceasar}', in coiiHequenc« of aur liiuited space, to modify our plan, Uld 

merel; to notjee the most reiuBrkable Teaturea in enoh,] 

]. Recreative Science, Mo. 8. — Tl ose who delight in biography Kill be gratified 
bj the pemsal^of " Audubon tbe Ornithologist," bf Hun Fmaweix. " Way aids 
Weeds and tbeir TeBcliings, in Six Hsndriilti," by Dr. Spenceb Thohbon, is half 
done, but well done. It is ialeresting to everjbody. Mr. W. B. Teoeimeieb aup- 
plieH a clever paper on the '■ Anatomy of a Cube." 

a. The Family Treatary of Sunday Reading (March). — The biographical depart- 
ment caulaius an admirably -written account of Bishop Wilson (Calcutta), ftom 
materials supplied by his Son-in-law. (2 vols. Murray.) 

3. The Fenny Foil. — "The Search for Sir John Franklin" is epitomised from 
MoClinlook's ■■ Voyage of the Fox " (London, Murray, 1859; 1 0>.) This paper alone 
is Burelj worth the penny ! ' 

1. Old Jonathan, No. IT. — This will be found tobe aparlicularly useful number 
for a lesson on newspaf ers. The splendid wood- en graving of Messra. Smith and 
Son's Menspaper Ealablishnieot ia large enough lo be exhibited on a block board. 
(London; Coltingridge, IIT to 111), Aldersgate Street.) 

6. The Ettslith Journal of Edacalion. Ho. Ui9,N.S.~Tbia patriarch of ednca- 
oational periodicals baa one peijuliarity which we have not yet noticed in Lheee 
pages — it giyea each month a " Literary Necrological Record " for the current 
month (something after tlie nisnnei: in which tbe Lists of Battles are given ia the 
Pupil Teacher), la a tabuhtted I'ona ore the names or those who ace nov with 
the great majority, but who live in tbe auDala of literature, science, and art ; tbe 
day and year of their death are given, and also a brief note of tlieir chief claim 
to eelebiity. We hava never met with anything of the kind before. We believe 
that the eeriea will be followed by one on celebrated Statesmen, Sovereigns, 
Oenerils, Admirals, tcr. These " Becords " will be a useful and welcome addition 

The School and llie Teacher, No, 28, N-S.— This number opens with " Biography 
M a meaos of Teaching and Traiuing," which we think will be read with an 
- jnuoh interest as it evoked when read before the " United Association of School- 
nsBlers." 

The National Socieiyt Monthly Paper. No. IflO.— This number contains the 
Society's petitions relalivo to tbe Endowed Schools Bill. Tbe " Extract from ■ 
Leeture to First.year Students " is vtry well in its way. If it had been sent to us 
by a " first-year" Pupil-teacher as a "■peciroeo," we should pronounca it " fair," 
and recommend him to *' try again." 

The Phaiical Qeograpliy of the Sea. By M. F. MimT, L.L.D., U.9.N., Saperin- 
tendent of the National Ubservatory, Washington. I^ndon : T. Nelson and Sons. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 403, and 13 (folded) plates, trice Ss. 

This is a splendid volume on a most interesting subject, and published nt a 
price almost incredibly low. It is the Ijook of the subject on which it treats. It 
is divided into twenty-one cbapterrj, headed respec Lively, The Gulf Stream ; Infla- 
anca of the Gulf Stream upon Climates; The AlmoEtpbere; Land and Sea 
Breezes ; Red Fogs and Sea Dust ; On the probable Relation between Magnetism 
and the Circulation of the Atmosphere ; Currents of the Sea ; The open Sea in 
the Arctic Oeean; The Salts of ihe Sea; The Equatorial Cloud-King; On th« 
Geological Agency of the Winds ; The Depths of the Ocean : The Basin of tho 
AtlaAtiCi The Winds; Climates of tb a Ocean ; Tbe Dnft of tbe Sea; Storma ; 
. HoQtea ; A Last Word'; Force of the Trade- Winds of the Southern Hemisphere ; 
Feeoliaiitiea in its Atmospheric Circulation ; Tbe Submarine Telegraph of the 
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A School and Colltgt Hialory of England. Bj J. C. Cuhtis, B.A,, VicB-Prin- 
clpBl nnd Leclucer od llistoi? at Ibe Traintag College, Borougli Road. Londao : 
Sinipliin, Marshall, and Co, Crown Hvo, pp. 828. Prica 5s. 6d. 

Most ot Llis School Histories o1' Eoglatid id common us« irere compiled before 
the Fupil-t^scher system was estsblished. or, nt al! eientg, before ils orgBnisstion 
naa complete. Mbqj of tbem were mere trade BpeoulHlians : they were compiled 
aod published more for tha peounisrj pruflt of the authors and booksellers than 
for the good of pupila. Some ot ihem show fl strong denominational or pnrly 
bias, which, if not distasteful to, is cerlninly not desirable for, joung Teachers in 
this enlightened age. 

To say that Mr. Curtis'a History is enliraly free from bias woald be perhaps 
aajiny too mnch in its faTOQT] but in jusCica^it must be admitted, that it is as free 
from party or denominational leanings as any School History, or, in fact, any His- 
tory, con be expectedVo be. Thia is, atler all, bnl a negative merit. It is to the 
positive merits of the work Ihit ne volild call attention. Mr. Ourtis is a prac- 
tical man ; he knows what is rcijuiredof Pupil -t one bcrs and students in trBiiiing, 

The prominence which Mr. CnrtiB gice 
country renders bia work one of pecnlisr i r. 



ffionUniud from page 69.) 



OEOGRAPHT. 

aura allowed/or tkii 

n county ; scJ give a 



j iuJustry, popg 



'.r by a map. 



Thru, 

1. Draw a mop of yonr ow 
lation, principal towns, and chief natural -features. 

■i. Describe the mountain system of Great Britaio, i 
and height of its principal elerations. JlluttraU yow 

3. Dest^ribe the river system of Great Britain. 

d. Give a geogriipbical account of coffee, lugar, cotlott, eurritntt, ptpper, 
wine, iobaeco, jroW, oil, opiiim, ivory. 

9. Write a short ODcount of Hindostan, its moat striking natural feature^ 
varietieg of climale, poliUcal divisioas, and prodnaliona. 

6. Assign to each uf the following names its proper geographical description 
and loe«1ity : — Gaithneii, Sunderlaitd, Omritiq/, ililford Havtn, Qalaay, Nova 
Scotia, Oporto, Jamaica, Algicn, MiUa, Etna, Suti, Madrat, Borneo, Nea Zealand, 
Cape Horn. 

7. Why do the days grow longer fcom January to June, and shorter froni JaM' 
to January ? 

8. Give a short occonnt of the cliief races of mankind, and of their geograpl 
distribution. 

0. Deline each af the folluwinggeogrHpliical terms, and name as many 
ot each a^ you can : — calarnt:t, gulf, icrait, ealiiaTy, table-land, Uthmua, voleaM^ 
taamp, oaiis, basin, «ialtTihed,praiHe. 

I 10. TraiiB the coutae of a ship in tieo ot the following voyages :— 

^^^^H (a) From Gla^jgow to Loudon. 

^^^^^v {b) From Hull to Hamburg. 

^^^^V (c) From Hamburg to Dantzig. 

^^^B (d) From New York to California. 

^^^^^Li (0 From Southamplon to AlesandriB. 

^^^m^ if) From Calcutta to St. Helena. 



HXSTOHY. 
,1, Enumerate the sovereigns who reigned in England during the twelfUlta 
;eonth, and foui-teunlli centuiies ; anJ give the dste of the i ' " ' 



Des< 
I rath' 
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3, UantioDBll the kiuga and piioces of EDglaiid who todi part in Uie'CnlBBilH. 
Describe briefly their eiploics, and Lbe resulta of their expedilioua, as ofifectiDg 
rather themselves or their canntry. 

3. In vhat reign, mid under what ciTcom^itanceB, waa Ireland brought under 
anhjeotioo to the Crown of Eneland? Howwaa Ireland govemed from that time 
until the completion of its Legislative Union nith Eogland! Give the date of 
that HoioB. 

4. "Write ont from British hisfory anj narrative which yon think tfO 
oliildreQ fH — 10 jobtb old) on one a! the following points : — 

a) Courageous persevernnce under diffltultien. 

[b) BeadinesE to sotlec on the side believed to be right. 
) AdvenluFOUB daring in the servioe of the eouolr;. 
, ^ Unoertainlj of fortune, 
(() The blessings which we enjoy (bv contnut ofpatt iinui.) 

5. State fnily Ibe oaiises which you couaidur to have led to the 
manufaotures in Grent Uritaio. Give the history of some one of our stapJe moan- 
factures, 

N^. ThefolUwing Qvtatiatu may be takex by CandidaUa in Scotland, in jilaee 
of those marktd 1, 3, nnil 3. 

1, Give the suooesaion of Scottish sovereigns from Aleiander III. to James VI., 
with Uie data of the accession of each. 

a. State precisely the respective clainas of John Baliol and Robert Bruoo to the 
ibrone of Scotland, and give a short aooount of the events which ended in the 
estahlishment of Bruce upon the throne. 

<. Slate the circumstances which led to the eBtahlishment of "The Solenn 
League and Covenant." Describe the career of " Montiose," giving as many 
namea of persons and plaeea connected with him as you can recollect. 



!st 



lltcKiitite istrrises. 



required to forward to the Editor 
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VI. — I. If Je be taken away from a certain number, and the remainder divided 
iy BO, the product will equal the 5 of 5|o, What is the number T 

a. I'^nd a number, sach that if il25 be added to its donble the sum will equal 
eleven times its fifth, 

~. Theiiiti andfj of a certain number added together make 0,153, What la 



them 

i. Find a nmnber the half of which sholl esoccd it 
The answers of the above placed in the form of ai 

which every column of numbers, whether vertical, hi 

ecnier, will amount to the same sum. 



siiteenth part by a,3fl3. 

lilion will form a sQtiare in 

izonlnl, or from comer t» 

CnABLES F. Bediun. 



VIL— From the fifth of 800 lake away jost three score :— 

-V- of S divided by 4; 

Two fives and sin twos, minus 8 and 3 threes. 

From 3 and f take ^, if yon please, 

And divide h tortieB by i.. 
If you join all the nunlbarg you'll learn what you al 
When approncbiug a peraon yon happen to see ! 



^ 



Tm.— The inxtiaU of the answers to 
of an ancient country in Europe. 
The jinaU will give its chief town. 
1. A town in Switzerland which for si 
a. A aeaport town in the west of Fra: 
B, A disbngiushed town and county i 



the following qnestiona will give the na: 

jme time wns the residence of Calvin, 
ace, containing a naval dockyard, 
n Scotland, containing a 



EECLIEATIVE EXERCISES. 

4. One or tbe live oenlrol lakes oF Noilli America. 

&. A fordtieil town of Dmtnark, st wbich it battle was fouglit in the yearlSOI. 
e. Tbe nama of a town of Aejiu .Minor, petitioned iq the Acts of the Apoatlea ^ 
•nd naitsd by St. Paul. Micbi^i, Unj,BB. 

. (p. 77) :- 

1. Saul(] Sam. ii. IB). 

3. Achan (Josh. viL 24—28), 

3. Manoah (Jadges xiii.). 

4. Uriah (3 Sara, xi, 14—17). 
6. EIah(l Kingasvi. S-ia). 
6. Lydia (Acts iri. U, IB). 

Geo. Mansal], H. W. Eden, L. C. B., ArtHvir Parki 
Stuart, H. H. Hughes, Jaoiea Lishtfoot, R. Fishen 
antwer correctly the fifth aho :— 

TbOB. L. SimpBOQ, W. S., James Gill, Joh n Daviee, Fred. G. Painter, Clio, Black 
Bobin, OzonieiiHU, W. MoCord, Beni-dietiAliram StamKik, Quentin, James Fenton, 
W. F. D., Cantor, Dorcna, Ami Collinge, W. Bowers, Aaron Smith, One-and-All, 
S. T., Urban, Albert Edward Freeman, Emma. Jlaaj Dthera nearly ' 

V. (p. 77):— 

1. SerpenT (Gen. iii. 1 nnd U). 

»2. ElishebA (Lev. i. 1,31. 
3. RechaB(Jer. ixv.). 
4. Phaia(I Sam. nv. 44). 
5. EuchatisT (St. Luke, iili. 7—21). 
tl. NehenaiaH (Neh. i. 1, i, and h), 
1. TbesBolouicA (1 Tbeaa. i.). 
The ittitiaU form the word serpent, " a common emblem of sin, ea being the 
nifidinm of ita entrance into (hia world ; aikd (with ila extremitiea joined) of eter- 
nity, as being, withont eDd."—SAPBBB Aoec. [Thisyoung^ladj ia the only one of 
our oorrespondenla who points out lie w the serpentis an emblem of eternity. Ea.] 
Tl\iefinBU give the name of Tabitha— oil, 
H. H, Hngbes. (See Anamen to V.), and many others lUaFlij correct. 



LoED Cashing. — In this and aubsc-queiit conversation that evening on' 
the subject of the mutinies, the causes of tliem, the extent of the atrocities' 
perpetrated by the Sepoys, the stories of mutilations and outrage, the 
Qovemor-General evinced a remakable analytical power, au abUity of 
investigation, a habit of appreciating and weighing evidence, a spbit of 
justice and moderatioii, and a judicial turn, of mind which made a deep im- 
pression upon me. His opinions once foimed seem taebranlables ; &nd hia 
mode of investigation, abhorrent &om all intuitivB impulses, and dread- 
ing, above all thinga, quick decision, is to pursue the forms of the atiictest 
analysis, to pick up every little thorn on the path, to weigh it, to conaidet 
it, and then to cast it aside or to pile it with lis fellows ; to go from stone 
to stone, strike them and sound tliem, and at last, on the highest point of 
the road, to &ii a. sort of granite pedestal, declaring that the height is 
80-and-BO, and the view so-and-so — so firm and strong that all the storm 
and tempest of tliG world may beat ugaiust it and find it immovable. But 
man's life is not eijnal to the execution of many tasks like these . such 
obelisks, so made and founded, thoug'h durable, cannot be uumcroas.— 
"" '"s Diary in India. 
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All CoiiiiuuulcationB for llie F.tlitoi- slioulil be adJresacJ '' The Edtft] 
the Pupil-Teacher, 54, Paternoster Kow, London, E.G." 

Method of Aixiyo oa AsawEiiiNO Qdktioss. — Our nmneroiis eorrespandenU 
Tould Siva us Rn immcnao imouct of Inbour, and, bo ieai linbls Co disippointioent 
ftata. their commutiiiaCidni not being promptly atCondtid (o, by attaaticin to the fbl- 
lowing pointi : — 

1. Write anly on one tide of the pnpoi. 2. Seep eaith aubject itietinct frum uthers. 
3. Heorf each sabject thus : — " Editor's Counoil," " Notes and Queries," "Editor's 
QuDBtions," &c. tie. I. Lghto a apaco at tho Cop and at tlis tmttom of Che paper. 
5. Write your (real or iiBsuoiGd) nBtno aa esch sspaniCe [mper. 6, Always luL foor 
communieationa be sdcompanied by your name and address. Tor puHieation joa 
may ndopt any signature fou plcaeo. 

Abbumbd Nshes iHC SioKjITfres. 



TLe fotlowin}; i 




a cODtributorj who kiiv 


e faioai'ed qb with 


Teal Qatnea, addrc 


ssBf, &o.:~ 






A Briton 


Domingo 


Lisa 


Sal valor Rosa 


Abereroinbia 


Douro 


Lcwielt 


SBpei« Audfl 


Aiiuabililer 


Ednoo 


Lucilla 


Scio 


Alpha 


Eliva 


M. A. M. 


Semaj Slij; 


AJphonso 


Kmma 


Msria 


Signum 


Amelia 


Essay ez 


Mnrs 


Sifex 


Anglo-Ssion 


El tio-Tomaa 


JHcros 


Snowdrop 


AngluB 


Excelsior 


Mira 


Sobriquet 


Arthenice 


Farqub arson 


NieholHH 


Spy 


A. T. H. S. 


F. E, B, 


Nil Desperandnm 


. S. T. 


Barrownook 


FergiM 


Omi 


Tftceo 


B. B. 


Friar Tnck 


On a- and. all 


Timid Ono 


Beoedict 


Gonzalva 


Oibo 


Trainer 


Beverlao 


Hannibal 


Oioniensis 


Trigon 


Bick 


H. D. 


Pen 


Tristis 


BlenhEira 


H. M. S. 


Perseverance 


TroiaiSniB 


Blaelt liobm 


H. P. S. 


Peslnldzi-.i 


T. K. M. 


Bnitna 


Ichabod 


I'hilomatlies 


Unknown 


Cambria 


Jch Dieo 


Prince Charlie 


Uuua 


Cantor 


J. C. 


Puer Timidos 


Url.an 


Clio 


Joaanett 


Quentin 


Vatcine 


Comwelloninn 


.Tosephns 


Itobin Hood 


We! ah Mounta 


Curl 


Kenneth 


R. N. R. 


W. G. W. 




Last Rosi 


RoBQ Villa 


Zed 


D. A. D, 


Leon da \'inci 


Sallis 


Zenobia 


We shall feel obliged by omiflsior 


[3 end errors beinj; poij 


iitedontto m; if 


sible be/oTe ihe ilth <jf the month. 


Sto..lB«.lur.,„. 


best. 



.Thanks (for Contribntiona, Answers, kind Letters, Ac.) — David Das 

Joanna Swauson; Robin Hood; Homo; James Ejder ; Ebanezer Turner j 
Henry HarriB; Semaj Slig ; Alphonso; H. H. Hnghes ; Wni. Shaw; James 
Gill ; C. P. Redman ; Joseph H, ; Arthur FarkinsoD ; John DflTiea ; W. Bowen ; 
B. G.; Sjbella M.: W. T.; Mary F.; J. N, Hohbs; Brutoa ; S. EdwardST 

I. OQe-and-Allj T. L. Simpson; Aaron Smithj BriCon ; F. G. Fainter; A. A. 

. Stnsrt; Y. T. S. ; Albert Edward Freeman; A.J. P.; B. B.; James Lighlfool; 
OioniensiB ; Quentin ; R. Fishenden ; Sapere Aude ; Elizahelh Itees ; W. F. D. i 

' W. MoCord; Jaroes Fen ton ; E. J. Panl; B. W. Eden; Mam (Hull); Blaek 

i Itobin ; I'eraeveiancB ; Ann Collinge ; John Smiih (Mt. P.) ; Cho : Pestaloxzi ; 

, Emma; Taeeo i Abram Sturroeli ; J. H. Smart; Michael M iller ; G.M. Sharp; 
L. C, B. ; Magister; T. F. ; Hermes; S. T. ; W. G. W., and others. 

"■ !eirtd.—Q. T,; J. SmaH; X. Y. Z.; A Pupil Teacher; Agrieola ; Mars; J. P. 
_.; W. H. R.; Semiy; Trust and Try ; R. D.; W. Wilkinson ; W.B. 
I A Constant Header; D, B.; and many others. 



lantit^^i 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Scholanf dnoeiBtions i CarnivelloniaK).—Ws regret that jour letter 

back thia month. Wa hope to find room for it in one ntit. 
Qittltiimt ttt to Pvptl-teaclUTi al the end of each year of thfir Apprtntlteihip . 

(CiiTi), — Many thanks for your kind offer, wliicU vre elaiilj nooept. Wa liave m 

donbt that many othar carraspondents will falloir so gaoi an eininple. 
Con^rmiUton (&'. B. B.). — No bindrance to you. 
NeiB SubieribtT (LaeiUa^. — Wu veloome yoti canUall}'. Pleased as we are to heal 

of new iDbscriberg, we are still more gratified when tfaey are contributors also. 

Your papers are vary craditable ; let ua hear from you regulaily. — " Webster ?" 

No. 
Editor'! Council (Lucilla). — We particuiarly wi 
B of Pupil- te ackers to take pSirt 



'Sir 



Invitation (T. H. 3/.)— In onr next, if we cao. 

ApfreMietihip (B. B, Dell), — Toura uppears to 

served " a certain number ot yean" under s\i 

ludicrous to raise a question about i)ia three month _ _ 

of the indenture (which, by the way, must be a model of its kind) ; that oaght 
to deaide the point. 
" Pigluadedaiii and iTaaeibility" (B. N.) — We deeply regret that your Tapil- 
teachet should have made so improper a usa of the qnataUon ; his remark wan 
most impertineDt. Cases of blameable conduat on the part of Masters and 
Mistresses towards their Pnpil-teaohers are eomparatively few. It will not be 
doubted that no individaal has so many direct communicalions from Pupil 
teachers as ourselves ; and if, occasionally, we axpi-ess onrselTes rather strongly 
on the petty tyranny of some, we might refer to letters before n? to ask, " la 
there not a causeV Had wa received but one more complaint of the kind we 
should have published your letter. We trust that you will regard the matter as 
merely a personal quesdon. No doubt you pointed out to your Pupil-teacher 
his impropriety. More we cannot Jo; and we sboulii he sorry if our influence 
over him were superior to yours. 
WrUinj {X. T". Z.) — Very good indeed; but what a contrast your letter affords ! 
It reminds us a! the many ungrammatically worded letters we receire inclosing 
creditable specimens of syntactical parsing. {F. P.) — We congralulute you on 
your improvement, and we assore yon that it affords as real pleasure to find 
that onr advice has been so serviceable to you. {W. W., Tipton.)— t!o gentle- 
man or man of business would write a lettet on machine-ruled paper. Thefonn 
of yours, especially towards the end, is bad. Year capitals took aa if (hey had 
tned to take lespions in writing from Nature, by imitating the curly tails of little 
IMgs. (T. L. S.) — Stiff and formal, but greatly improcsS within the Inst few 
months. (IVuiC and Try.) — The chief defect is in the formation of yonr 
capitals. We recommend you to write ynor small-hand larger, for the present 
at all events. We may here remark, generally, that it is advisable for all pupils 
to write their eierai!ie», notes, Ac, in a good bold hand, that the distinct fortnn- 
lion of each character may be seen. (J.-F.) — We have not i«ii your ea/ii^rujiAj/ 
(is that the name ot your dog T) Calig-raphj means beautiful writing. Yonr 
writing, althoush not beautiful, is passable. Yotir progress is v^iy craditable 
to you. Wo perceive an improvement each month. (Tramn). — Dinjoinled. 
(P. Q.l— Would diagnee a Ragged School. 
DoctwofNfdkmt {X. I'JZ)— Be diligent in prosecuting jour jirdcriftcdstudieH as 
a Pu^l-teacher. With the exception nf Method, and perhaps Ohurcli His- 
iatj and Liturgy, there is nothing to which you should now give your ' 
which you will not require, or, at the least, Und serviceable, then. 
Errata, {S. L.)— Thanks. Those prinfers '. All right now. 
War Office Clerkthip (Man). — If your other qualifloalione were on a par wit 



tainty for a mere probability. Be tare of the one before you qoir the other. 
Hrord to the wise will suffice. 
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Civil Stmiet (J. P. Shiit>),—V{e fe»r tliat withonl iaitrut your qualifiisatioDs wBX 
proTB of liut liltle avuii. Tbere nre many who can comrannd suffioiBnt interest, 
bat vho cBDDot pB>H Uwexauination. WrtW to the Editor of the Civil S€nritt 
Oazetle. 

The Au (J. HA— Very good for a " first attempt." Yod mo^ h« it in print balore 
joo are much older. 

Dorking (,Angla Saxon), — Vour letter, but none of the conlribudoDS nuDdonedin 
it, rtached un. We regret tbia, &□£ will certainly not publish anything db IIu 
aiibject on wbieh ;oa seem to have taktn ho muoh pains tdU we hare the plea- 
Htue to bear iirom^you. 
.Liturgical Text Booki (SiwiEdTap). — 'VVa prefer pntiiiig yonr queBtioaa to our 
coQtribatDrs. You will readily perceive the reason why. 

" Notci'' and" Sketch" {Snomdrop). — See the "Lesson on MoontainB," by our 
esteemed correapondent, Brulua. 

A Candidate {Truiland rrj),— Your lett« interBBla tis in your ease, and we will 
Tery gladly do all in onr power to assist you. Oive what aCtention you can la 
onr"NoteB and Queries" and "Exercises." We nill reply to your first six 
queries lerialirn in our cezt, if not in this nuiuber. 

Tert Booh (PeneveTanee). — The first two paragraphs of the preceding answer 
fp'y equally to yotir case. Let ua know what books you haTe. As a rule, we 
reconimend Dur fiienda to get aa mstiy dilFerent text-books nnd books uf 
reference as they can; but in .such caaea as yours we say, spend as little as pos- 
sible, but be " donbly diligent." 

Qtograjihg of the Ocean {Q. il. .SAar)i).— Maory's " Physical Geography of ibe 
Sea," Nelson and Sans, priae Ss, VVa know of no better book on the subject, 
. aad a cheaper one of the fiie cannot be cipecii!d. 

Qovemtaent Situatien (A Conitant Reada-). — There certainly aam be olqeotioo, 
«nd moat probably would be, if llie student were a promising one. In the casa 
of a Queen's Scholar, we should consider objection ronsoDable. The TrinoipBl 
of the College cannot be regarded, as en employer. Still, no doubt his tuti- 
monial would be inquired in additian to the oth^r. 



Tbe Austkalias Coppee 5Iuo:s. — If in respect to iU gold South 
,'Australia can show iio icttirits, she possesses other mmeral resources of a 
not less important anJ reliable cluixacter. The Burrii-Biirra copper mines 
deserve tn be called gold diggings, and the history of mining adventure 
can fiimiBh no parallel to the extraordinary richm^ss and profitable character 
of those mines. In a late number of the Adelaide Adtertiaer we fiad the 
following remarks Dpon tbe prospects of the colony in regard to its mineral 
iwealtb : — " The mineral resources of the colony become every day more 
'liopeful. Hundreds of miles in the northern districts abound in copper of 
great pm:ity — in fact, it only requires tlie proper atyustment of capital 
to labour, and the application of both in due proportion, in this colony, to 
result in the opening of boll'-a-dozea Burra-Burras. Our copper mines are 
practically exhaustless ; were out- population iucreosed tenfold, and were 
capital supplied in proportion, all miglit find remunerative occupation in 
raising the vast accumulations of copper which nature, with lavish hand, 
has buried Iieneath the soil in almost every part of this land," — Awtlr^im 
Gazette. 

Fbayer is a retirement from earth to attend on God, and hold oommn- 
nion with Him that dwells in heaven. The things of the world, therefor*, 
toast be (wmmanded to stand by for a season, and to abide at tbe foot ol 
tbe mount, while we walk up higher to offer. — Watt*. 
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PUPIL-TEACHERS' STUDIES. 

BY BDC C0NTI1.IBDTOBS, 

J. W. C. (1); Richard Knight (2j i Tnatsnoc (Jl) ; Isabella Lever (4)7 

Dafydd (5) ; Robin Hood (fj). 
Is nothing liave greater adviinces heea made than in education, both 
witli i-egard to the subjects taught and Llie means employed to teach them. 
Thirty or forty years ago, aa has often been remarked, the Schoolmaster, 
who, in. his influence on the character and pursuits of the mass of man- 
kiud, ranks second only to the mother, was thought so lightly of, that 
any bodily infirmity which disabled him from pursuing a trade was BuiE- 
eiont, without any reference to the calibre of his mind, to qnahfy a man 
for the office and duties of itn instructor of youth. Now, however, it if 
different; those who aspire to the honourable calling of Schoolmaster 
mast go through a course of previous instruction and training to fit them 

Let us now take a peep at the Pupil-teacher as he sits at hia desk, 
apart from the noise and bustle of the rest of the house. He is an abject 
of great iiiterest to all thinking peojile, as he aits there eadearouting to 
fit himself for the great work he has utidertafcen ; for they behold ia him 
the embryo Schoolmaster, to whom will be committed, in a few years, the 
sacred charge of moulding the minds and tliapositions of their chiUlren, 
He is, perhaps, engaged in studying tJie Bible, fillmg his mind with its 
Divine precepts, and its examples of holiness and also of wickedness, 
gleaning, at the same time, all the collateral knowledge necessary for the 
proper understanding of the test, that he may be the better able, whea 
called upon, to convey a full idea of ita import to his pupils. Or he maj 
be gathering facts aad principles of Geography, in order to give them aocii- 
rate views concerning the earth on which they live, and its relation ta 'J 
themselves, — explanations of the various phenomena passing daily befor* 
them, and a clear comprehensioa of the position in which their own 
country stands with respect to others; and to be able, from t^eae foots,' 
to lead them " from Nature up to Nature's God," and to coavi^pe them' 
that the over-ruling hand of Providence is visible in all Hia works. 
Again, he may be investigating the principles of Grammar, that he maf 
teach his pupUs to express themselves correctly ; or exercising himself in 
Compositiua, in order to gain a mastery over language, and be able to 
convey his ideas fluently and clearly to his scholars. Or he is, perhaps, 
invigorating hia mind by the study of Mathematics, exercising his inge- 
nuity in the solution of difhcult problems, and examining the best methods 

of teaching the subject to the young —and all this with* 

^dBDUpils into the most natural 
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matbemattca! operations tliey may have to do in llie daily routioe of 1 
But, knowing that tlie greater variety of sul jects iiis studies eiubrace, iho 
better will he be able to fulfil his office, lie lioes iiot coufine liimself tu 
simply elementui-y eubjeota. You may sometimes see liim resiling works 
of light literature — such as poems, good works of fiction, &c., gaining 
thereby enlarged views of human nature, and learning, &om actions, to 
decipher the motives that prompted tbem. This is, perhaps, to liim the 
most valuable of all knowledge, and will aid liim materially in the govern- 
mem of his scliool. (1.) 

It often happens that the subjects in which he receives instruction are 
limited to the subjects required at liia yearly examination; yet it 
frequently occura that, in the course of a reading or any other lesson, 
questions may be put to iiim relating to otber brandies of knowledge, and 
in answering which he will have to depend on the knowledge he has 
^ined by private study. There is- auother motive, too, which one would 
think would be of itself sufficient to induce a FupiUteacher to study — 
that of self-interest ; for, without study — deep, earnest, vigorous study; — 
he can never expect to rise in the profession which he has chosen. He 
will undoubtedly, in the course of his studies, meet with many ilifficultjes ; 
but if possessed of any courage, he will not be daunted by any obstacles, 
especially when he knows tliai, by making his difficulties known through 
the medium of The Pupil-Teacher, he is almost sure to obtain the 
assistance which he requires. (2.) 

The studies of a Pupil-teacher should not be V^uiUy confiued to the 

subjects appointed on the broad-«heet. Let bini'inake choice of some 

other subject,Bsfor instauce, alangu^e, or a science; t>ut in doing this he 

Should consider, _^r(l, what time must I allot, without, neglecting my other 

studies, to prosecute this? and, neeonity, will it be of any use to me in my 

[ after hfe ? If the study of anything is commenced, it should be continued 

^^B perfcveringly ; if possible, a tlay sliould never pass withont a line, and 

^^^L then success must follow. (3.) 

^^^L ' Students in general would then find it an excellent plan to make out a 

^^" routine of each day's work, and never fail to carry out the tales laid down 

in it ; it should be reviewed at night before retiring to rest, and wliatever 

part has beeu neglected should be well weighed over in our own mind, 

and see if it were possible for us to have done it : but this should always 

I be made a nutter of conscience. (!.)_ 
The sublime imagery employed in the sacred volume, and in the 
writings of uninspired authors, to represent the shortness aud uncertainty 
of life, are too well known to need repetition here. All our hopes o{ 
prosperity and happiness, both temporal and eternal, entirely depend upon 
the usQ we make of the note of life. This is the bond that binds the 
past and future together ; it i^. that link in the chain of man^s existence 
upon which his eternal destijij^'lian^. For what is life, but one continual 
BOW, ever moving onward frith us, yet gone for ever I We cannot recall 
the past ; the fm.ure>,^^rouded with a veil of mystery. Therefore now 
is the time for ac^il'Sfith us. (5.) 
Let us hear in mmd that we are now preparing to enter upon an i 
hrtniit anJ responsible office — tlmt ormaUviayiti \q ftc children of-o'" 
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the most civilized Datione ta the world. The fiituie literary attainiueuta I 
of our country as a nation may vei-y probably greatly depend upon I 
us. Perhaps many a child hereafter, educated at our schools, may become I 
important as a literary character, and , by his acquirements, immortalize 1 
bis name to his own and succeeding generatioas. Shall we, then, who are M 
to be instructors — educators, probably, of tlie twentieth century — teachers c^l 
Britain's future sons and daughters — shall we not fit ourselves for thej 
office, and seek to make our country the most educated in the world ? ((S.J I 

NOTES OF LESSON ON GIBRALTAR. 

Position. — In the extreme south of Spain ; a small promontory, ahout^ 
2^ miles in length, and % in breadth. Its latitude is 30° b' north, and its 
longitude h" 21' west. The rock on the north side is perpendicular, and 
nearly so on the east and south ; rather sloping on the west, Gibraltar has 
not an eKcellent harbour, but is importantasamilitary station of Great BritaiUf: 

History. — Gibraltar was known to the ancients as Mount Calpe, andti 
formed, with Mount Abyla on the African side, the pillars of Hercules. IX 
was visited by the Phtenicians and Carthagenians, and was occupied as «■ 
station by the Komans ; afterwards used as a mihtary post by the Saraeeaibl 
who erected a fortress in ad. 712. They called it GebelTorif, after then: 
chief. Time has corrupted Gebel Torif into Gibraltar. 

From 712 down to 1462, Gibraltar remained in the possession of the^ 
Moors of Barbary. In 14G2 it was taken by the Spaniards ; aud, on its 
being surprised and pillaged in 1540 by an inconsiderable body of Moors, 
it was rebuilt and freshly fortified, on the most approved principles of the day. 

After remaining in the hands of tite Spaniards 242 years, it was cap- 
tured by an English fleet under Admiral Rooke, July Sist, 1704. About. 
three months after an army of French and Spaniards besieged it ; and M' 
determined were they in their plans, that 500 volunteers pledged th^a- 
selves to capture Gibraltar or perish. The attempt was unsuccessful, and 
the siege was reduced to a blockade. Finally, the place was made over'to 
the English at the peace of 1713. In 1727 another attempt was made to 
seize it, ending in a siege, which cost the assaiknts 3,000 lives, and the 
gavrison 300. 

la 1779 the last attempt was made by the Spaniards to get possession 
of Gibraltar. The siege lasted three years and seven months. The 
Uoveraor uf the place was General Elliott ; the commander of the Spanish 
forces, Duke de Crillon. Twice provisions failed, and the garrison were^ 
reduced to the utmost straits ; even dandelions and nettles were sougl ' 
iifter as luxuties. At last, Elliott determined to use red-hot shot ; and 
destructive were these projectiles, that in a few hours he had blown v.\ 
most of the enemies' floating batteries, and fired many of their ships," 
Shortly after the siege was raised, and peace was concluded. 

Since 1783, neither the Spaniards norjiny other nation have molesti 
the English in the possession of Gibraltar. ■ 

ImpoTtame. — (b) As amilitary and naval sta^n to Great Britain, beinpl 
the strongest fortress in the world, (fr) In a commercial point of view, 
a p rotect ion to English commerce in the Mediterranean Sea. 
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Intkodtjctuejc Lessok. 
Taa practice of piinpcctive by many lias been consiileieil difficult and 
perplexing. Many have commenced to study the subject, and before long 
have given the matter up as dry and uninteresting. And no wonder thdt 
they have done so, when the methods adopted in all (he works we had on the 
subject but a few years ago were so various and ill-deSned. TJie method, 
however, now to be used, is not so inJefmite, In the Govern oienC Papers 
we find a certain method adopted which it will be our business to explain 
and illustrate in the following lessons, in as simple and ready a manner 
as possible ; so plain, it is hoped, that the youngest student will find but 
little difficulty, Tlie ivriter knows fiiU well how needful it is that in 
eommcnciug a new subject of study every step should be made plain, and 
the advance gradual. 

The following Lessons are intended to prepare you for the Government 
examination. Be patient and careHil — work out every problem — never 
skip a difficulty, but overcome it, — and we have little doubt of your 31 
You will need the following instruments ; — 
" I. A. drawing-board, which must he accurately true in the square. 

2. A T square, which must also he true. 

3. A straight-edge. 

4. A set-square. 
" , A pair of compasses, with pencil leg. 

, A protractor, or hoiwood scale. 
i^.T, An HB drawing-pencil. 

8. A sheet of common drawing-paper. 
^ 9. And brass pins to secure your Jrawing-paj^r to the board. 

We will now proceed to the study of our subject. When we make 8 
'{tawing of any object, we repi'esent on our own paper all the lines of the 
J^oct that we can see. If our papnr were transparent, and we place it 
Ktween ourselves and the object we are about to draw, and Ibeu trace 
the lines of the object on the paper, we should have au exact ilraying of 
the object. This would be a true fPe?-,Tj)rRiiiie drawing. And sonlldiBwings 
tnkta from objects in nature may be called persj)eclite drawings. But this 
term is usually applied to those drawings only which are mac^e by the use 
of the means and methods adopted in perspectiTe drawing. To understand, 
then, the first principles of Perspective, let us first notice the general aj^iearr 
auce of Ute hues of objects as we see them iu natui'c. ~ 

The Horizon. — Go into tlie open field, and stand where yon h^tve a!i). 
unobstructed view. The line which is the boundary of youi- view is the 
horizon. Now stand in the middle of a street: your view is limited by the 
houses, and other objects around you. If these were all removed, and, . 
your view nnohstructed by any ohjcct, agiiin you would see the horizaj 
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Althongh you cannot see any part of the horizon wlen you are ii 
street because of the objects that intervene between it and your eye, st 
the horizon is there. 

The Position of the Horizon. — Stand, again, where you can see aoitt^' 
portion of the horizou, and notice its position with respect to your eye. It* 
appears neither above nor below your eye ; that is, it ia exactly oppositflj 
to your eye. *' 

The Lint of Direction.— '&ovt\aaff.-ais a. line drawn from your eye to ti»j 
horizon. It is evident that such a line will be at right-angles with your* 
erect position, and also at right-angles to the horizon. This imaginart 
liqa is oftCed the Line of Direction. * 

The first Lines of Constmction. — Now we are ready to make a commence-' 
ment with the drawing-paper. Secure your paper to your board by means] 
of the pins ; than rule Tinea thereon ipith your X square, as in the followiS 
dit^ram, at one end of your paper. ^^ 

1, 2, 3, 4, Fig. 1, represents yont 
drawing-paper secured to yonr board. 

The line Ht represents the horizon, 
and is called the Horizontal Line. 

The point s p the position, or station 
of the sketcher, and is called the Staiion 
Point. 

The line ap, pa. the Line of Direc- 

The point p s, the point where the 
Line of Direction is supposed to inter- 
sect the horizon, and is called the Point 
of Sight. 

The line b l represents the bottom, or 
base line of your picture, which is sup- 
posed to be on a level with the base line 
of the object you wish to represent. 
For instance, suppose that you were about to make an accorate tracing of 
an open box, wliich had been placed at one end of a desk or table, and you 
stood at the opposite cttd with a sheet of glass for your picture, standing 
erect on the table, the bottom line of the picture or glass which touches the 
table is wliaC b l represents, and it is culled the Base Line. If the object 
to be represented does, or is supposed to rest on the ground, the picture is ' 
also supposed to rest on the ground; and the BaseLbe represents the line 
of the picture, or of the ground upon which the picture resta. You will have 
need eonatantly to remember the supposition that your picture is a trans- 
parent plane, and that the figures you sketch are the representations of 
olyectB seen through your picture. The word perspective means, seen 
through. 

Be careful that you draw the Line of Direclion at right-angles to the 
Horizontal Line. But how &r must I place the Base Line below the 
Horkontal Line ? Not an unimportant question. It will he regulated, of 
Geacse, by the real or supposed distance of the object to \wl Jliothi >a^««s 
the eye, and the scale to be adopted in ttie iwra\ii%. "Vl ^ii-^«tft ■sJq'i'q; 
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to make a perspective drawing of a large square box, Htanding on tbe fli»or, 
you would need to adopt a smali scale — say half an inch to a foot. Then 
tiiti distance between tbe Base Line and the HorizoDlal Line will represent 
the distance from the floor to your eye. If you suppose youreelf to be 
standing on tbe floor, then, reckoning five feet the height of your eye, you 
would rule your liase Line two and a half inclies from your Horizontal Line. 
If the box were smaller, you would require your drawing to be of a larger 
scale— flay an inch or two, or three inches to a foot, according to the size 
of the bos ; and consequently the distance between the Base and Hori- 
zontal Lines would be increased. Again, the distance between these two 
lines will also be regulated by the position of the eye. If you suppose your- 
self to be sitting, the distance from your eye to tbe floor will be less than 
when standing ; so, the distance of the Horizontal Line from the Base 
Line must be less. And in like manner, if, instead of having your position 
on the floor, you take an elevated position, or if tbe object to be drawn be 
elevated in position, the distance between the two fines will be afiected 
accordingly. If, however, tlie object to he drawn be elevated as high ss 
the horizon, or above it — that is, as higt or above your eye — the distance 
of the two lines will not then be affvcted by the position of the object. In 
such a case you would take the ground as your base, and the horizon as 
far from it as your eye is from the ground. The distance usually taken is 
five or six feet. 
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The quantity of paper of all kinds on which duty was paid during the 
year 1859, was 217,827,197 lb., and the duty paid was l,429,490i, 198. 8J. 
Of this quantity 20,142,350 lb. was exported, while the imports were 
314 lb. of brovni paper, made of old rope or cordage only, paying a duty 
of 21. 4s. 7d. 

211,178 square yards of printed, painted, or stained paper-hangings or 
flock paper, which contributed 2,504^. to the revenue. 

1,586,249 lb, of waste paper, and paper not otherwise enumerated or 
charged with duty, on which 9,981/. was paid as duty. Of this Jalter 
quality of paper 557,444 lb. was re-exported. 

240,052 lb. of paper gilt, stained, coloured, or embossed, and all fancy 
kinds not being paper-hangings, which paid 2,430i. to tbe Custom-house ; 
giving a total of 14,977/. received as duty on foreign paper of all kinds. 

As compared with the returns of 1834 the total weight of paper, paste- 
board, &c., charged with duty in 1859 is nearly trebled, the wei^t oa 
which duty was paid in 1834 being only 7t;,138,9451b., although the 
amount of duty, in consequence of modifications in the Excise, by no means 
exhibits a proportionate increase. 

There is, however, no cause of complaint on this head, as the increase 
to the revenue by paper duty, as compared with 1834, is 595,688i. 7s, 6J. 

The exports of paper, jiasteboard, &c., show a wonderful increase dur- 
ing the period between 1834 and 1859, being in the latter more than four- 
M/is wore thsa in the former year. 



THE POETS OF EUROPE. 

I I Abranged alphabetically by the Editor from the three best papers ; F, W. 
Grelton(l); Hotspur[i!); and George Scott (3). 
Particulars marked "4" are supplied by the Editor. 
AiidllioQs and corrections are requested. 
i''Aalborff, Jutland. On the Lym Fiord. Manufactories. -Exp. corn, 

herringB, wool, tallow, &c. (4). 
^^utarhuus, North Jutland. On the Cattegat. Has the largest church in 

Denmark. Exp. herrings, &b. (4). 
^jtberdeen. Linen, cotton, and woollen goods, oats, barley, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, bntter, eggs, salmon, &e. David II. summoned a council here 

■ 1342. (1). 

Aha, capital of the (Russian) Baltic province of Finland. On the Aura- 

jotki. It belonged to Sweden until captured by the Eussiaoa in 1808. 

In 1640 it became the seat of a Dniversity, hence the phrase " from 

Abo to Salamanca," implying every European seat of learning. The 

■ University was removed to Helsingfors in 1827. Erp, timber, &c. (4). 

ij4jaccio, capital of Corsica, an island which now belongs to France. Here 
Napoleon Bonaparte waa bom, August 15, 17G9. Exp. olive oil, 
"oranges, cliesnuts, timber, &c, (4). 

JUona, Holstein, on the Elbe. Terminus ofAltonaand Kiel Railway 
(Hamburg). Exp. gloves, silks, velvet, and otlier manufactured 
goods. (4). 

Amiteriam, the capital of Holland, Ch. exp. cheese, butter, leather, 
borax, camphor, sulphur, &c. [2). Exp. butter, cheese, oil, dyes, &c. 
Very great commerce. (1). Linen manufacture and ship -building. 
Carrying trade. Chief coramerdal city of 16th century. Haarlem 
meer formed 1539. Now drained. At Saardam, near Amslerdnin, 
Peter the Great worked, 1C97. (3). Built on piles. Birthplace of 
EpiscopiuB. (4). 

Atieana, in Italy. Ch. exp. wax, silt, wool, coru. Taken by tlie French 
in U\)7. He-taken by the Austrians in 1799. (2). Wool, skins, silk, 
sail-cloth, tow. Founded 400 n.c. by Syracnaian patriots. (4) 

Antaerp, on the Scheldt. Ship-butlding and diamond-cutting. Steam- 
packets to London. Great trade. Its commerce was nearly ruined by 
the Dutch, who procured the shutting up of the Scheldt. Taken by 
Spaniards in 1576 and 1585 with great slaughter, " Spanish fiu'y." 
The (irat London Royal Exchange was a model of the Exchange 
at Antwerp. Magnificent cathedral. Rubens, the painter, died at 
Antwerp. 

Archangel, situated on the shores of the White Sea. This formerly was 
the chief seaport of Russia, but since St. Petersburgh has been built 
the irade here greatly decreased. Ch. exp. timber, tar, pitch, tuipen- 
tine, flax, hemp, tallow, leather, and potash. (2). Exp. wheat, rye, 
oate, linseed, flax, tow, tallow, train oil, mats, deals, battens, pitch, »nd 
tar. First Russian port that traded with England. PasBage of 

, Aidiajigcl di »cevered by Ihe Engtidi, 1M3. (1>. Bmlt nt-^oft^ %»^. 
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flax, timber, lallow, luid fat's. Firat Russian port that traded with 
England. (3). 

Astrakhaa, at the laoulh of the Volga. Fisheries in the Ca^iaa. (3.) 
Produce of fisheries, eaviar, iainglaaa. (1). 

Alicante, south of Valencia. Exp, fruits, wine, wool, and barilla. (4). 

Barcelona, in the north-east of Spain. Ch. exp. wine, brandy, nuts. (2). 
Second city of Spain. Exp. iron, copper, cork, fruits, wines. It is 
said to have l>een built by Hamilcar. Beduced by Louis XIV. 1714. (3). 
lion, copper, fire-arms, cork, fruit, wines, brandy. (1). 

Bayonne, in the south-west of France, Ch. exp. resin, woollen clotb, 
serges, linens, silks, drugs, and wines. The military weapon called the 
bayonet takes its name &om this city. A Basque regiment, in a fight 
with the Spaniards near here, found theii' ammunition exhausted ; they 
then fixed their long kaives to their musquet-barrels, an:! so charged 
the enemy. This city has been several times besieged, but never 
taken. (2). 

Belfast, Beat of linen trade of Ireland, Exp. linen and provisions. It 
was made a borough in reign of James 1. In 1060 it had five streets. 
(3). Cotton and linen mannfactures, linen yam, com, meal, fiour, and 
provisions. One of the first editions of the Bible printed in Irel^d 
was executed here, 1704. (1). 

Bergen, Norway. Ch. exp. timber, tac, pitch. (2.) Entrepot of Nor- 
wegian fisheries. Exp. dried fish. (3). 

Bilboa, in the north of Spain. Ch. exp. oil, wine, and chessnts. This 
place was taken and re-luken in 1808-9, during tlie Peninsula war. 
it was also the scene of much fighting during the Carlist insurrec- 
tions. (2). 

Bordeaux, on the Gironde. Second port in France. Exp. wine, brandy, 
and fruits. Held by Uie English from 1152 to 1451. Richard 11. 
bom there. Roman remains, (3j. In the west of France, Ch. exp. 
wine, brandy, vinegar, plums, raisins, chesnuts, walnuts, timber, terpen- 
tine, and cork. Taken by the English in 113iJ, and kept by them till 
1451. Celebrated also as bemg the birthplace of Edward the Black 
Prince and his son Ricliard 11. (2). Exp, vriue, brandy, fruit. 
United to England by the marriage of Henry II. to Eleanor of Aci^ui- 
taine. The Black Prince and bis son Richard II. waa bora here. 
Entered by the English 1814, (1). 

Boulogne. " Army of England " stationed here in 1804, Burnt by Eng- 
lish 1806, (1), 

Bristol. Glass, earthenware, iron, and coal. Emigration port. Stepliea 
was put in irons here 1141. Henry III. here confirmed Magna Gbarta. 
Besieged by Royalists in lf>43, and re-taken by Fairfax and Cromwell 
1645. Charles II. fled to it iu 1651. Great riots in 1831. (1). Ch. 
exp. glass, cbiun cables, anchors, mitcbiuety, British spirits, copper, tin, 
and brass wares, (2). 

Cadia, an island of Leon, once a place o£ great trade. Exp. ahen-y wine, 
and salt. Besieged by French in 131^, but they were obliged to raise 
seige. [3), In the south-west of Spain. Ch. exp. wine, salt, oranges, 
' ■■ ,:Billaged b7Efliughaminl596. 
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Agun attacked by the Duke of Oruiond and Sir George Rookeio 1703, 
but the attack failed. The iahabitants in 1808 took possesaion of their 
own ships, which were in the interest of France, and aha captured the 
Frenoh fleet, (2.) Exp. sherry wine, salt. Howai-d and Esses took 
it 1596. Bkke took the Spanish galleons off this place, 1656. Lord 

I St. Vincent blockaded it from 1797 to 1799. (1.) 
r Christiana, capital of Norway. Bxp. fish, tax, iroa, and timber. Built 
by Christian TV. (3). la Norway. Ch. eap. fish, tar, soap, vitriol, 
alum, iron, copper, and timber. [2). 
R^RrHfiaiuatji, Norway. Timber logs, deals, and lubsters. {2). Famous 
ii-on mines. (4). 

tBoitstantiwtple, on the Bosphoru», capital of Turkey. Splendid harbour. 
Considerable foreign trade. Exp. silk, carpeta, wool, diamonds. 
Beceived its name from Constantitie the Great. Was often besieged by 
the Turks. Taken by Mahomet II. 1463. Ambassadors of En^itod 
and France first arrive 18:J9. (3.) Sillc, carpets, hides, wool, goats' 
hair, potash. Taken by Cnisadei-s l>j04, who kept it till 1^01 ; and 
by the Turks, 145a. (1). 
W 'Cepenhaif en, 3.n island of Zealand. Beauttfnl town. Strongly fortifie'd. 

I Agricultural produce exported, and manufactured goods imported. 
Defeat of Danish fleet by Lord Nelson 1801. Bombarded by Nelson 

■ for three days, Sept. 6, 1807. Strand dues are now abolished, (3). 
The capital of Denmark, sitiiateld at the entrance of the Baltic. Ch. exp. 
fish, porcelain, flax, and hemp. Bombarded and taken by the EcgH^ in 
1801 under Nelson, and again bombarded in 1807. (2). Grain, hides, 
and cattle. Lord Nelson gained a great victory here m 1601. B(mi- 
barded by the English 1807, when 18 ships of the line, 15 
frigates, 6 brigs, and UH gun-boate were taken. (1). 

Cork. Fine harbour. Exp. great qiiantitiea of provisions. Its first char- 
ter was grant<;d 1242. ' Rendezvous for ships (during wars with Napo- 
leon) going to West Indies. (3). Grain, provisions, butter, mid live 
stock. Pra'kinWarbeek landed here. Kedoced by Marlborough 1690. (1). 

CoTunna, in Spain, The place where Sa John Moore defeated the French 
and lost his hfe in 1809. (2). 

Cromarty. Salmon, herrings and pork. Birthplace of Hugh Miller. (1). 

Calais, province of Artois, nearest contineilal port to England. Taken by ' 
the English under Edward III., 1347. Eeoapltired by the French 
undertheDuteof Guise in 1558. (4). 

Danl^c, OD the Vistula. Badly built. Oneofthemost important comports. 
£xp. also, timber, beer, ilax, and hemp. Was one of the Hanse towns. 
(3). A seaport of Russia. Ch. exp. com, timber, potash, pcarlash, 
quills, brandy, spirits, flax, hemp, and wool. (2J. Corn, timber, beer, 
amber, liqueurs, starch, chickory, dc. (1). 

Drogheda. Com, meal, flour, cattle, provisions, and linen. Cromwell 
took it by storm, and put the garrison counting of 3,000 men to the 
sword. (1). 

Diiblin. Exp, linen, cattle, corn, meal, flour, hogs, woollen and cotton 
foods. Lambert SiaiDel was crowned here 1487. CroMwell visited it 
n 1G40. (1). Ch, exp, Irish linen, potatoes, pork, butter, «/f^. i^^ .^ 
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Dundee. Liiii^u, bkck catdi^, slite{>. and agricultural produce. Bcsiuged, 
16i5 by tlie Duke of Sluutrose, anJ in 1051 by Monk. Birthiilace 
of Admiral DuDcaD. (1). 

Dunkirk. Wine, broiiiiy, fish, and salt. Given to Cromwell by France 
in return for assistiiig that coantry agu-insC Spain. Cbailes II. sold it 
lo Louis XIV. for £500,000. Bonibanied by a British fleet 1G94. 
UusucceBsfuliy^id siege to by the Duke of York 179^. (1). - 

Dundalk, county Lotllh, Ireland, ^xp. Corn. , ^ 

Edinburgh. Glass and linen. Its castle surrendered to Henry 11. 1174. 
Taken by English 1296. Cromwell took it 1650. Occupied by 
Young Pretender 1745. (l). ' 

EUinore, Zealand. Here the " sound dues " (recently abolbbed) were 
paid. (4). 

Enoi. Wool, camels' hair, cotton, leather, silk, wax, and coffee. (1). 

FlentboTg, SchtesTig. Exp. tiles, for the manufactme of which the town 
is famouB. (4). 

Fluthing, or Vlissengeu, Zealand. Eighty line-of-battle ahips could be 
contained in the largest of the two inland basins. (4). 

Frejtts, Provence, department of Var. Here Julius Cneina Agricola, t!ii' 
conqueror of Britain, ivas born. Here Napoleon Bonaparte landed on 
bis return from Egypt, and also on his escape from Elba. (4). 

Gaialz, on the Danube, near to ita junction with the Pruth. It is tlie 
only Moldavian port. (4). 

Gallipali. Oliveoil, and cotton. (1). This is a Keapolitan port. There is 
another port of the same name on the Dardanelles (Turkey, in Europe), 
which exp. oil, com, and wine. (4). 

Genoa, Italy. Ch exp. olive oil. Noted as being the birthplace of Christo- 
pher Columbus. Besieged and taken by the Auatriaus and English in 
1799, Given up to the French after the battle of Marengo. (2). Exp. 
rice, oil, fruit, cheese, &c. Englisii and Austrians took it from the 
French 1799. (1). Once very famous. Exp. olive oil, rice, fraits. 
silks, velvet. Birthplace of Colmubus. Long the capital of a wealthy 
republic. (3). 

Glasgow, on the Clyde. Centre of Scottish foreign trade. Manufectuies 
cotton and iron goods. Exp. coal, iron, and cotton goods. In l^^U 
it was included in the municipal bondaries of Rutberglen. Two miles 
south of Glasgow is the iield of Langside, where Mary Queen of Scots 

; was routed, 15M8. (3). Tobacco pipes, flint glass, coal, bleaching 
powder, dye-stuffs, flax and hemp, manufactured goods, &o. Visited 
by Cromwell 1050- Plundered by the Pretender 1745. (1). 

Gloucester. Salt, iron, coal, and bricks. Atheistan died here 940. 
Henry III. crowned here 1216. Edward II. buried here. Bishop 
Hooper burnt, 1555. Besieged by Rupert in 1643, and also by the 
Pariiameutarians. Charles U. demolished the wall around it for the 
obstinate resistance to Charles I, (1). 

Gottenburg, West Gothland, Sweden. Houses built on piles. £^71. 
timber, &c. Many British residents. (4). 

Greenock. One of the principal aeaporta of Scotland. Ch. exp, cotton 
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ilambarg, at tlie mouth of the Elbe. Free oily. Principal aeajiort of . 
JSorth Germany. Great depot for gooiJs, Exp. grain, woo!, cattlat^ 
German manufactures and produce. Founded by Charlemagne. Han>B 
aeatic League formed here about 1200. Taken by Danes 1801, (3)J 
} The exp. of Hamburg are too numerous to mention. Greet quantitieil 
at every kind of the produce of Germany are exported through Ham<>l 
bnrg. Taken by tliB French in 1806 ; made independent again at ihtM 
Peace uf Tiistt. Re-occupied by the French, and made part of thsfl 
,<french Empire, in 1810. Taken from tbem by the Russians in ISl^S 
, Again taken by the French in the same year, who drove out 40,000 olfl 
ftbe inhabitants, to perish, in tbe depth of winter. The French ke]itfl 
. possession of it till the nest year, but in 1315 it was restored to i^l 
^, ancient independence. This is one of the Hanse, or free towns (^9 
.jOraiu, seeds, butter, wool, salt provisions, cattle, hark, spelter, Hi g§J 
and German manufactured goods. Besieged by William III. lOSfflH 
bnt was forced to raise the siege, (l). ■ 
Haarlem, on the Spaaren, Holland. Celebrated organ. Birthplace oS 
Coster, one of the earliest printers. Exp. tulip and dahlia bulbs, ka. ^ 
Havre, on the Seine. Third port of France. Engaged in the whatJ 
fishery, Exp. silks, cottons, woollens, and iron-ware (3). Havre, wm 
Havre de Grace, in the north of France. Ch. exp. silk, woollen goo(1^l 
lace, gloves, trinkets, perfumery, fruits, wine, and brandy. Near herel 
Henry V. landed, just before Ibe battle of Agincourt. In the yca3 
1759 severely bombarded by the English, under Admiral Rodney. (^3m 
Hull. Hardware, woollen, and cotto:n goods. The first town that shitfl 
its gates to Charles X. 1642. (1). fl 
Konigshurg. Grain, flai, hemp, rapeseed, &c. Owing to the shallownessH 
of the i'rische Haff, vessels unload 4t Pillau. (1), Ch. exp. com, beMv.I 
flax, hemp, tallow, wax, and bristles. Taken by the Russians in 17I)^:a 
and by the French in 1807. It was again taken by the French OttM 
their way to invade Russia. (2). On the Pregel. Part of it is arel 
island. It has a nniversity. 1 
Klunon. in the south of Bussia. Ck. exp. corn. Sax, timber, tallow', I 
and hides. (2), J 
Kostendji, Bulgaria. To this port "goods and passengers are brought 1 
orerland for that point of the Danube where it makes a sudden tunt I 
northwards, steamers preferring to stop there rather than encounter thefl 
danger of navigating the stream furtJier down." C/yie. (4). ■ 
Leghoru. Chief port of Italy, .ffirp. silk, straw hats, oil, and fruits. (&]M 
Ch. exp. silk, oil, straw hats, iron, potash, alabaster, coarse wooImB 
cloth, coral, anchovies. {•!). Silk, plaited straw, fruit, wiue, oil, covU 
marble. (1). ■ 
Lisbon, on the Tagus. Splendid harbour. Emporium of goods brongUn 
from Brazil, tc. Earthquake 17*55. OO.OOO people [.erislied. {p)M 
Ch. exp. wine, fruits, and oil. (2). First port. Exp. wine, oil, fruufl 
and salt. Earthquake 1755. (1). ■ 
Liverpool. The foreign commerce of Liverpool exceeds that of LondonJ 
Trade with United States, Canada, and falmd. £»p. the produce dB 
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the surrODQiling counties. Cotton goods, salt, iron gooile, sml parthen- 
•waie. Imp. cotton. Its population in 1700 was 5,700, when it was a. 
fishing vill&ge siiborilmcite to Chester. (3). Ch, exp. cotton ^ooi)s< 
Many other BritiA manufactures. (2). £j;^. linen, cutlerj-of Sheffielil, 
hardware of Birmingham, iron and earthenware of Staffordshire, York- 
shire, and North Wales. Watches and watch movements in large 
qimntilieB. Emigration port. Besieged hy Prince Rupert 1644. The 
Liverpool and Manchester railway was the firet in England, (I). 

London, at the mouth of Thames, Largest and richest city in the 
world. Its enormous coasting trade renders it the first port in the 
world for number of ships and tonnnge. Cbief trade to East Indies &nd 
China. Imp. provisions, coal, tea, sugar, silk, coffee, &c. Exp. 
articles of every description, Hietorical men. First charter granted 
1208. Greatplagne of London 16G5. Great fire of London 1666, 
(3). The capita! of England. One of the most extensive places of 
commerce in the world. Exp. all kinds of Britisit manufactnres. 
Sacked by the Britons under Boadicea. Nearly the whole of it bant 
down in 1666. (2). Chiefly manu&ctured goods, and a large quantity 
of foreign goods are re-exported. Taken by Dunes SJl. Plagues in 
in 1348 and 16iJ5. Burnt 1C66. The Great Exhibition opened 
1851. (1). 

LondotiderTy. Linen and linen yam, eggs, butter, wheat, oats, and oat- 
meal. Besieged by James II. in IGijO, but the inhabitants bravely 
defended it, under the direction of the Rev, George Walker. ( 1). 

Malaga. Another seaport belonging to Sp^n. Ch. exp. wiue, grapea, 
raisins, figs, oranges, lemons, almonds, brandy, oil, saffron, vermecelli, 
barilla and soap. His. l\Iem. : This port has been occupied at different 
times by the Carihagenians, Romans, Ooths, and Arabs, or Moors. 
From them it was taken by Ferdinand and Isabella in 14-87. (2). 

Maneilles. Firatport in France. Trade has greatly uicreaaed Muce the 
French held Algiers. Exp. wine, silks, Ac. Founded bj a colony of 
Greeks 600 B.C. (3.) In tlie south of France. Ch. exp. wine, brandy, 
com, dried fruits, oil, soap, hosiery, damask, linen, woollen goods, silk, 
hides, leather, prepared anchovies. (2). Great trade to Algiers. 
Wine, brandy, fruits. Oldest city in France, founded between 500 and 
600 B.C. by a colony of Greeks. (1), 

Memel, CA, £'«p. timber, flax, hemp, com, hides, tallow, bristles, wax 
and feathers. (2). Memel is situated at the mouth of the Frische Haff, 
in East Prussia. Baltic timber is floated down the Niemen to Ibis port, 
hence it is, in commerce, called Memel timber. (4), 

Mil/ord Haven. Limestone, culm, anthracite for drying malt. English 
gained a victory over the French fleet 1406. Richard II. landed here 
on his return from Ireland to oppose Henry, Duke of Lancaster, (1), 
The Earl of Richmond, aAerwards King Henry Vil., landed here to 
oppose Richard III. From this port Oliver Cromwell sailed for his 
campaign in Ireland. 

Nanle3, in the west of France. Ch. exp. wine, brandy, vinegar, woollen 
doths, silk, paper, linen, gold and silver lace, hardware, and funutnre. 
"'" ■ 1 by 'Ae VeB^etiB under Cathelinem in 1788. Neariy the 
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o£ the iliiil'ltanta were butcbared soon after by Carrier and other 
Republican agents. (2). Wine, brandy, &c„ Edict in favour of Pro- 
testants by Heury IV". in 1598 ; revoked by Louis XIV., 1685. (1). 
't^U-di-Maivaaia. South-east of the Morea, near to Cape St. Angelo. 
£j-p. wine, called by us, " Malmaey." 

iplea. Wine, oil, lit^uorice, agricultural produce. In the neighouihood, 
Vesuvius, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. (I). Ch. exp. oil, raw silk, 
liqnorice, com, brandy,, and wiits. (2). The largest city in Italy. 
Churches and public buildings numerous. 
femoaslle-upon-Tyne. Coal, coke, grindstones, iron goods, machinery, 
earth en ware, gliLss, chemical products, ccrd^e, painters' colours, shot, 
paper, sailclotli, &c. Henry III. granted a licence to dig coal. Baliol 
did homage for the crown of Scotland in the reign of Edward I. 
Chailea I. was brought here by the Soots after he surrendered to 
tiiem. (1). 

Odema, on the Dniester. Second port of Russia, and first corn, (3). 
Second port- Exp. immense ijuajitities of com, linseed, wool, iron, 
hides, copper, wax, caviar, isinglasa, putash, furs, cordage, sailcloth, beef, 
butter, tallow. Founded by the Empress Catherine 17£)2. (1). In 
the south of Russia. Ch. exp. corn, flax, timber, tallow, aod hides. 
Bombarded by the English and French fleets during the war with 
Russia in 1854. (2). 

Oporto, on the Douro. Exp. port wine and fruits. (3). A seaport of Por- 
tugal. Ch. EXp. wine, oil, lemons, and oranges. Uis. Mem. : tho scene 
of the struggle between Don Pedro and Don Miguel for the tbrone of 
Portugal in 1631-3. (2). Chief port for the export of wine, oil, fruits, 
wool, cork, &e. (1). 

Palermo. Wine, spirits, &uit, sulphur, skins, oil. Insurrection 1S4S, 
when it was partially destroyed by the l^iog ofNaples.(l). The capital 
of Sicily. Splendid cathedral supported by 80 oriental columns. Up- 
wards of 100 ehfitches. 

Coal, lime, salt, potatoes, timber, slates. Cromwell took it 
1651. The old Pretender proclaimed hereilTiS. (1). See "His- 
torical Geography" in Pupil- TeaaJurr, Vol. II., p. 206. (4). 

Pirteus, the chief seaport of Greece. Ch. exf. com. (2). It ia the port 
of Athens, which is five miles inlaad. (4). 

Patras, North-west coast of the Morea. Exp. curruits, whiohgrow abun- 
dantly in its vicinity. (4). 

Plymouth. Exp. soap, sailcloth, cement, earthenware, twine, fish, &c. 
Saxon name Tamarworth. Greatly improved in Elinabeth'g reign by 
Sir, F. Drake. Napoleon visited it in the " Bellerophon." (1), 

Porl3nioulh, on the I^e of Portsea, Hampshire. Principal naval port. 
Strongest fortification in England. Robert of Normandy lauded here 
with his army in 1101. 

PaloM, Andalusia. Heuce Christopher Columbus sailed in 1492, on Ma 
first voyage of discovery, (4), 

Riga, Russia, Ch. exp, corn, timber, flax, hemp, linseed, tallow, leather, 
and sailcloth. This city, at the beginning of the IGtli century, belonged 
to the Order of the Teutonic Knights ; from them it was q; 
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the Poles in 1561. Peter the Great cnptuted it in 1710, afto' W 
desperate resistance. (2). Exp. much timber, hemp, and com. (3). 
Exp. flttx, hemp, timber, I ul low, grain, sailcloth, &c. (1). 
Rotterdam, HoUaiul. The exp. consist of nearly every kind of Datch 
manufftcture, as, butter, cheese, fire-arms, and all kinds of iron goods. 
(2), Exp, cheese, butter, flax. Unwed, madder, garden- seeds, sheep 
and cattle. Erasmus born here. Totnb of Admiral de Witt. 
Saloniki, Tui'key. Ch. exp. oorn, figs, oil. St. Paul preaclied here 
during his second apostolic journey. Called at that time ThesBalouia. 
(2). Corn, cotton, tobacco, limber, wool. (1). It is the chief of Turkey. 
Cdebrated for its carpets. 
Sanlander. Tlie port of Old Castile, Exp. wool. 

Seeille, Quicksilver, lead, copper, olive oil, wool. (1), On the Guadal- 

quiver. It is the capital of the Spanish province of Andalusia. Its 

ancient name was Hispalis. Famous for its bell -ringers and oranges, 

SUgo. Provisions, grain, flour, linen yarn, &c. (1). Capital of county 

Siigo, province of Conuaugbl'. 
Southampton. Emigration port. Canute crowned here 1016. Edward 
III., with 1,000 sail, embarked for France. (1). On the Itchen. 
Principal port on the soutb-coust of England. Birthplace of Dr. Isaac 
Watts. (4). 
Stettin. A small seaport on the Baltic. Ch. exp. timber, corn, hemp, 
and flax. {jL). Near to the mouth of the Oder. Capital, Pomerasia. 
Its port for larger vessels is Simnemiinde,. 
Sloekholm. Capital of Sweden. Built on isfands of L. Melar. Called the 
"Venice of the North." i'jTJ.iron, timber and deals. Two great fires, in 
1751 and 1759. (3). The capital of Sweden and an important sea- 
port. Ch. exp. irOD, timber, tar,' pitch, copper, cobalt, linseed oil, steel, 
and a few manufactured goods, as silk, cloth, leather, and soap. (2), 
Iron, copper, tar, timber. Called the " Venice of the North," on 
account of being built upon islands. (1). Most of its public buildings 
are roofed with copper. 
Swinemunde, island of Usedom (»ee Stettin). (4). 

Peteraburg, on Gulf of Finland. Considerable trade. Vessels unload at 
Cronsfadt. Exp. tallow, flas, timber. Built by Peter the Great, 1703. 
Dreadful inundation, 1777. {3). The capital of Russia. CA. e«j). hemp, 
flax, tallow, leather, iron, coarse linen, bees was, linseed oil, tar, and 
potash. Taken by Peter the Great from the Swedes in 1702. The 
city, in bnildipg, cost the lives of upwards of 100,000 men. (2). Cron- 
stadt its port. Exp. timber, &c. Founded by Peter the Great. (1). 
Sunderland. Coal, lime, grindstones, glass, and other manufactured 

goods. (1). On the Wear, Durham. 
Sieansea. Copper, iron, coal, culm, lime, earthenware. (1), On the 

Bristol Channel, Glamorgacabire. 
Tarragma, Catalonia. The Roman " Tarraco." Exp. nuts toEn^and, 

also " Tarragon vinegar." Captured by French in 18H. 
Tariffa. the most southerly point of Spain and of Europe. At this port 
the Moors foimerly ckinied u toll ttii nidicliant vessels entering the 
^^ -Mediteriflntiiii. Hence the word " tariff." - wa 
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Tomea, aa the nortliera shores of the Bailie Sea. Exp. timhei', salt fish, . 
reindeer skins, pitcb, and potash. (2). (leogriiphicaMy, it helonga to I 
Sweden ; politically, to Russia, to whom it was ceded in 1809. (4). 

Chief port of Austria. Since the fall of Venice, in 1797, it hi 
ijgreatly increitsed, as its rival has lessened, in iupurtauce. Trade in I 
''oil, wine, sillw, and com. (3). Ch. exp. metals, linen, woollen goocU, 1 
and printed calicoes. (2). Com, rice, oil, v/ak, flax, hemp, tobaccOj 1 
silk. (1). It is the only Austrian seaport not in Italy. (4). 

Tenby, Pembrokeahire. Oysters, coal, culm. (4). 

Toulon, Provence, department of Var. The only French naval port a 
the Mediterranean. Exp. East India produce, &c. (4). 

Valencia, Spain. Ch. exp. raisins, figs, oil, wine, silk, soap, paper, pot- J 
tery, and glass. Captuied by the Moors in 71^ ; taken from them by I 
the Spaniards in I33t<. Captured by tlte French in ISliJ, who kept it I 
till 1813. (2). Rice, fruit, cordite, wool, &c. (1). 

Varna. GrMD, poultry, eggs. Captured by Russians, 1828. Expedition 1 
to Sebastopol sailed from here, 1854. {1). 

Venice, in the north of Italy, on the Adriatic Sea. Ch. exp. cornand oil. 1 
Once tlie most flourishing seaport of Europe. It was taken by ths I 
French in 1796, evacuated by Ihera in 1797. (2). Timber, rice, | 
linen, glass, coral, &c. Tombs of the painters Titian, Paul Veronese, , 
and the sculptor Canova. (1). 

Waterford. Bacon, pork, biiMBF, grain, flour, meal, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
&c. James II. here einbarked for France after his defeat at tlie 
Boyne. (1). 

Wliilehavea. Exp. coal, iron ore, cattle, and provisions. (1). On 
Solway Frilh, Onmberland. Exp. coal, ironstone, 4e. {4J. 

Xaeca, or Sciacca, Italy. Exp. sulphur, barilla, £c. (4). 

Yarmouth, on tlie Yare, Norfolk. Finest quay in Europe. Eap. her* 1 
rings, &c. Ket, the tanner, attacked the town in 1549. (4). 

Zaate, in the Jlediterranean. One of the Ionian Islands. Exp. currant^l 
:wid petroleum, /mp. corn. By the treaty of peace iu 1815, the loniiW J 
" ' ,nds were placed under the protection of Great Britain. (4). 



Aitstria: Trieste. 

Belgium : Antwerp. 

Denmark : Aalborg, Aarhuns, Altona, Elsinore, Flensborg. 

England: Bristol, Gloucester, Hull, Liverpool, Loudon, Milford, New*' J 

castle, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sunderland, Swansea, Tenby, Whi(«"l 

haven, Yarmouth. 
France : Ajaccio, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Calais, Piinklrk, Fvejus, Havre, I 

Jliir^eilli'i', Xiiutes, Tuulun. 
^Oermaiig: Humbui'g. 
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Oreece : NftpoIi-dt-MalTasia, Paliaa, Pirffiua. 

Holland : AmsterdBm, Flushing, Rutteidam. 

Ionia : Zante. ^^ 

Ireland : Belfast, Cork, Drogbeda, Dublin, Dumlalk, Londonderry, Sligo, ^P" 

Waterford. 
Italy : Ancona, Ciallipoli, Gecon, Leghorn, Najiles, Palermo, Venice, 

Norway: Bergen, Christiana, Christian sand. 

Portugal: Lisbon, Oporto. 

Prussia : Dactzic, Kiiuigsberg, Stettin, Swinemunde. 

Russia : Abo, Archangel, Asti-akhau, Kherson, Odessa, Biga, St Peters- 
burg, Varna. 

Scotland : Aberdeen, Cromarty, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, 
Perth. 

Spain : Alicante, Barcelona, Bilboa, Cadiz, Corunna, Malaga, Palos, 
Seville, Tarragona, Tariffa, Valencia. 

Sweden : Stockholni, Tornea. 

Turkey : Constantinople, Galatz, Gallipoli, Koatendji, Salonild. 
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UlBTOBICAL GeI 

iC mecbodic^l; aad brieSy, liisMriaiil aotes reli 
It metltodit^&llj and briefly, hi^toilijal notes reli 

filOGBU'm. 

but dill sketfih, of the life of Sir W. Bnleigli. 




Dorldng wan callud Dolorindo in tUe beKinninK of tlio 5th century — Dar- 
ohinges in the Domes-da J Book— and totrBrds tbeead of Elizabelb's reign it began 
to be fcequenUy bat erroneoosl; called Darking. VVhenitwssfiral; called Dnrlung 
oaoDot be aocur&telj delenniaed, bat it Ls knowa b; that nnme in all pubUo 
records, from tbe early part of the 13th ceotury to the end of the 16tli, when 
Darliing was sabstituted. 

Its name is derived either from the British dal o cyn dwr (dale of springs), or 
from the British dur or dor (water), and tlie Ssion wlcingas (inhabitants), thus 
meaDiDg, the dnellers by the water. 

Dorking was an important station on tbe Stane-street, a Buman road leading 
from Arundel to London. This road croased an angle of what is now the churoh- 
yard, and ran nearly parallel with the praaant High-street. 

Its sitaation early rendered it an impiyrtant commercial town. It was divide 
by the Saxons into two divisiona ; for what parpase is not known. 

Tradition says it was destroyod by th.0 Danes, but rebuilt by Canute on his 



It formed part of the possessions of Queen Edith, wife of the Conressor. It 
was afterwards held by tbe Conqueroi', and given by him to bia danghtcx Gan- 
drada on ber marriage with tbe first Earl de Warenne. At tlie lima of the 
Domesday survey it contained a church and four mills. 

In the 7th year of Edward I,, judges allowed tbe claims of John Dantagenet, 
Tth Earl de VVarenna and Surrey, to hold a market twice a week, on Umulsjs 
aad Tbaradaja, and a fair annually on the eve and day of the Ascension. 



EDITOR'S EXERCISES. 



ft new cUurch was buiU, the old ons lieing very 
voged 
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much dilapidated. 

In the jearx 156B, 1603, IBIO, 16SS, 1043, 1014, and IGiT, Dorkiog w 
by the plague. 

The assizes vere held here in 1035, 1636, Ifl37, IGIIO, 1U4T, 1668, and 1660, 
during which period BCTeral ciiminals were coiidemued and aiecnled iu a quartai 
of the Cawn Bliil Balled QaUows-Lsne 

In ItHO the town was paved, or ntdier, pitched. 

One of the oldest NonconfomiiBt commnnides in Borrey vii8<eBtiifaliaiied b 
after the passing at tbe Act of Uniformity in 1662. 

In 1312 and 18U the streets were wfll paved. 

In 1813 the Mftrket-honse, which is jalso used as a TowD-hsU, was pullad dewn 
hy tbe Duke of Korfolk, who promised to erect another; but he died soon nfler, 
and liLs executors refoaed to do it, and the lowDEpeople were prevailed upon to 
accept a Hnm of money instead, so the Town-hall has Dover been lebnill. 

An ABsembly-room was built in 1820. 

Gaswarlu were estahlished in 1635. 

In 1837, the old church being past repair, a new one was erected. 

The tovtti was cooneeted by rail with the mctrepolts in IBIQ. 

A cemetery was opened in 1S56. 

The increasing popntation of the town demanding more church acDOmmodation, 
another building was erected in IMI1T. 

The parish, which is a very larfie one, now contains the mother church and four | 
diatriot churches, besides seversl other pieces of worship belonging to dilftrens 

Tbe population ofDorMng has nearly doubled within tbe last fifty years. 

The town, which has the reputation of being one of the cleanest in England, in 
ilivided, for parochial porpoaes, into four boroughs. 

It formeriy sent members to Parliament, bat afterwerdapefibionedthat itmight 
be disfranchised, on account of the expense. 

Dorking is noted for ita fowls with five clewn, supposed (o bBTs been introduced 
by the Romans; and for its lime, which has ihe peculiar property of hardening 

The Monday market, eatabliahed by Earl de WnTanne, baa been long si 
abolished; but the one on Thursdays is Elill continued; and a monthly stock 
market was established in 18D!) with Buci^eHB, 

At the rear of the town is a traot called Cotmandeue, now devoted to 
tion of the inhnbitanls, but which is supposed lu have been an ancient encomp- 

A short distance from the town, on Milton Henth, is a Urge tumulus. 

A mile S.W, of Dorking ie Bnrj- Hill, considered hy aome to have been a 
Britiali, and ai^rwards a Boman slronj^hold. 

Poor miles S.W. of the town is Anstie, or Hanstie Bury, a 
Danish formation, perhaps occupied by them before the decisive battle of Ockley, 
in 851. 

A little further S.W. is Leith Hill, 093 feet high, the highest point in Surrey. 
.Tlia neighbourhood of Dorking is very rich in foseils, and groat numbeiB of 
ancient BritiNb and Komin coins, spear-heeds, &c., have been found. 

Dorking has been the residence of seveml very celebrated men. 

The Rev. .Tohn Mason, author of " Self Knowledge," was paatot of the Nonooa- 
foFmist onmmmrily here, tronx ITQI) to 17111- 

Dr. Andrew ICippis, auLlior of " Biagrapliia Brilannica," was minister over the 
same nanimuDity &om ITSO to 17C3, 

Abraham Tucker, author of the " Light of Nature I'nrsned," and several other 
vHirkB, redded here from 1737 to 1774. 

Jeronriah Markland, the celebrated critic and philologioid writer, raaided at 
Hilton Court, in Ibia parish, from 17Q3 lo 1776, when he died, and was buried in 
Dorking churcb, where a brass tablet waa erected to his memory. 

Akoi-o Saxoh. 
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Our Holes and Queries are of three classes : — 
I.— Malheinsticsl. 
n.— Philologicsl, including GraTnmac, Psrspl 
III. — MiBGelUneoui, including all queations on 
QuesCioDB of Discipline or ManagenK 
discussed in the Editor's Cduncii.. 
In sending ananen, merelf refer ii> the number a 



their medium of 



aaing, Conipositian, &c. ^| 
jubjeota of Siudy or Method, 
t, affecting Pupil-tesehers, src 



MATHEMATICS : SOLUTIONS, Ac. 



■. the number of cents, invested = — — = 65 ; 

and since the railway shBres are at par, 

the sum invested = 65 X 100 = £6,»00.- 

Again, this sum invested in the 3 per cent, consols, 

produces an iacome of £200; 



, the number of cents : 



200 



= 66|; 
.". the value of each cent, in this investment, 
: 6500 = IS.'jOO „„„, 
"6«| "loo" "" ^^^^ = P"*'^ "^ consols.- 
• The answer given in " Barnard Smith's Arithmetic" is £2,600, which 
1 think must be incorrect ; for if ^£2,600 were invested in the 3 per cents. 

' consols at 97J, the income would = -gsy X 3 = JE80 ; and again, if 

I it were invested in the 4 per cent, preference shares at far, the income 

would = ~ -|- 4 = ilOt ; neither of which coincide with those in 

the question, I shall be much obliged if the Editor will kindly give his 
attention to this. Bobin Hood. 

[The answer in the book is evidently wrong. — Ed.] 

Answered also by Rose Villa, Urban, Pitt, Campbeltown, Trigon, John 
, Sinclair, Aaron Smith. 
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26 (p. 102). — ^Pat D = diameter of the sphere, h the depth of the 
part immersed, p = '5236 ; then by mensuration the solidity of that 
part = (3Z)— 2A) ^h* = 24. 

hence D =— r» + ~o" « 

phr 3 

48 
therefore 6Z>pA = -r- + 4p^* = the sur&ee of the part immersed. 

48 
Put -r + 4p/** = wi, a minimum. 

^ „ mh 12 
then »' — T~ + ^ = ^ 6. 
4p p 

By Cardan's rule 

*=--fi+i^36--^y 

Vp p 1728p / 

_/^ 2—1^36--^ V 
V p p 1728p / 

Now it is obvious that if tr be a minimum, h will be a maximum ; hence 
as {a + t;)i will increase less from a^, than (a — r)i will diminish from 

fli, it follows that for A to be a maicimum we must put 36 — — ^ttto = o 

*^ 1728p 

s 

therefore wi = 12 V 36p 
hence^ = — 2 f^-V 
Substituting this yahie of m in (6) we get 

V p / p 

This divided by A + 2 (^ IV 

gives A' - 2/,( ^y +(!)*= 

>- I* 

And from (a) — 
8 






(f)' rm 



Answered also by S. Edwards, Urban, and Alpha. 



W. G. W. 
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25. (p. 102.)— 

(iiMi) (« + y + 

(lli)-Cll) {x + y + 



1 + 3 
.: A -^ B gives y = ^ 

Substituting value of y iu (1) k (111) 
(1) 7*"+ 4*3 + *» = 52 
(lU) :it' + 4xJ + 73' = 196 
V(lll)-(l)givew = v^a^ + i4 
Substituting value of z in (11) 
2 i' + X v' ^^~+~24'= 7, from which quadruple, 
1 = 1 
.-. y = 3 from (1) 
& J- = 5 from (11). 
The above solutioii, if carofully followed, ia suiEciently clear ss to 
require no explanation. 



N. Sandeeson, 
Answered aUo by W. G. W., Urban, S. Edwards, Taibach. 



PLILOLOGICAL ; PASSING, &c. 
Gens ait Anjj.vsis. 



4 



Camp 1 5 (ion. 
witli Llieec>rAnliur 
(leath; 



Extetaion. 
(bat) taking note of tby ab- 
horreii aspect— finding tbe« 
fit for bloodj villany— (find- 
ing tLeti) apt, liaLle to be 
miilojed in dacger. 



DSIAUJSD ksti,isis. 
(a) I. — Subject of sentence. 
(6) Broke. — PrediOBto ot sentence. 

(c) Wirtl/MieofArtbTir'a death.— Indirect object to (6) 1. 
r<Q Faintly.— Ei.tension lo (b) manner, 
(e) Tailing note of Ihy abhomid aspect. Est? iiRian to (b) 2. 
If) Finding tbee fit Cor bloody villanj. lilitensicin to (b) S. 
(i;) (JlfruiiTifr Ihee) apt, liable to be employed in danger. — Exteasion 

FiJIEIHG. (MOHILI.) 

Talang.—Tiea. part, from verb " to take." Attiibutive to " I." 

Note, — Abs. nonn. sing. nent. obj. afC " taking.'' 

-Knding.— Prea. part. Irom verb " to fiiul.' .attributive to " I." 

at. — Adj. posilivB dogTHa, qnal, "thee," 

Apt. — Adj. positive degree, qua). " thee." 

Liable. — Adj. poaidve degree, qusL " thee." 

To Be.— Verb, in infinitive mood. 

Employed. — Past part, from verb " to employ. 



I 



Taonki E. JoHiB. 
— C. H. Northam, 
1, B.MoWiUi»ni, 



Answered also by the following (names in order of o 
J. Sinclair, Z., A. Smith, Leonidaa, Robin tlood, Silei, Fortinbras. 
D. A, Gaiies. 

6. (p. 11). — I have on(y seen liim eince I have been here; — that is, haveflot 
more than Been himi hive net eiinv^ed with him. 
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I bave seen bim onl;/, EincB I liuvc been here; — lb at 19, I have sei?D no one 
elae. 
I only have seen him, since I have bean htre ; — that is, no one eUe has sean 

I have seen him, oiilt/ since I liaTebeen bece ; — tlmt is, I never saw Mia before. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
11. West Indun Islahdj (p. 102). — The follawing li.st comprises some of the 

more important draamstuicoG conneotiid with tbe acipusitioii of each of the 

British West Indian Islands : — 

Btrmudat. — Discovered b; Juan Bermailez in L522 ; aetUed by Sir 0. Somera, an 
Englishman, who nas wrecked tbere in 1609. 

BahatHas.^DiaBovered by Columbus (in Hfi'^i), to whom the merit of the dis- 
covery of most of the W. I. Islands is dna. Settled by the English in 1629. 
Taken by the Spaniards in 1781. Bestorail to Eritain by tbe treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in 1TS3. 

Jamaica. — Held by Spaniards from 1509 to 165S, when an English force under 
Penn and Venables captured it. From 1669 to 1670 it was the scene of many 
of the recklens deeds of the Buccaneers. Has belonged to Britain since 1G5&. 

LeWABS IBL.ANDS. 

Tortofa 1 

Virgia Garda \ Taken from the Dutch Bnccaneera in 1680. 



AMigua \ Colonised bj Sir T. Warner, in 1633. Taken by the French in 1666 ; 

Anqailla ) but restored to Britain in 1H67, by treaty of Breda. 

St. Kifto.— Colonised by Sir T. Warner, in 10^3. Tnken by French in 162B; 
restored to Britain in 16tl7, and oonfirmed in 1713 by the treaty of Utrecht. 
Again taken by French, under De Qrasse, in 1783, and:flnally ceded to Britain 
in 1783. 

Nevii. — Colonised by Warner in 1639; oonflrmed to Britdn in 1793. 

Jfantnirrat.—Plaiited by Warner 1632. Taken by French in lUOl, but restored 
to Britain in 1G07. 

Dimijdca. — Disputed tar many years betwaen England, France, and Spain. Pos- 
sessed by Britain from 1T61 to 1777, when it was taken by French. Hestored 
to Britain In 17S3, Agun taken by French in IBOa, but restored same year. 

Barbuifa.— Granted to Gen. Codriagton by Queen Anne. Still a private estate, 
independent of the Crown. 

WiuEWimi Isi.uais. 

St. Ziueia. — Occupied by Euglinh 1639. Talcen and retaken iiufn, times during 
the French Eevolution. Ceded to Britain in 1803. 

St. Viiutnt. — Tnten by Engliab in 11172 from the Carib*. Possessed by Freucli 
from 1779 till 17Ma, when it was given up to Britain. 

Ortnada ) Colonised by French in 1050. Taken by English in 1763 ; retaken in 

Orenadinet] ITTT by French, under Count D'EiIang. Ceded to Britain in 1783. 

Barbadoea. — Settled by Sir W, Courteen in 16S1. Cbaries I. made separate 
giants of it to Lords Marlborougb, Carlisle, Pembroke, and Willoughby, 
who successively possessed it. It held oat for Charles I. againet Cromwell, 
bnt It was betrayed by Col. Modiford, 

Tobago. — Colonised by English in 103S. Possessed by Dutch in 1633; Spaniards 
in 1631 : and Dutch again from 1637 to 1S7T, ConQrmed to Britain In 1763, 
by treaty of Fontainbleaii. Captured by French in 1781, and held by them till 
1793, when it was taken by Gen. Cuyler, and annexed to Britain. 

Xriniidad.— Colonised by Spaniards in U9A. Visited by Ksleigh. Taken by 
Hervi'y and Abercrombie la 1797 front Spaniards. Confirmed to Britain in 
1803, by ireatj of Amiena. 

rered also by E. B. Loind. Qocamc. 
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MATHEMATICS :— PROBLEMS. 

a-J. (Fb\nk).— A. farm is let for £90 and the value of a certain nmber of 
qnorters of wheil. Wbeo wheat is. SSa. a quarter, the nlidle rent is IS per 
cent, lower Ihan when it is SUs. u (iuarl«r. Find the Domber of quarlera at wbeat 
nhich are pBid as part of the rent. — Bamard Smith'i ArithTwtic, p. US. 
[^f.B. This qnsaCion to be worked by arilbmetie.— Ed.] 

3S. (POUPL.-S loNDiuHm).— A Loll-~keep«r received iaoDB day £18 6a. CowheB 
paid It, eaoti ; chaises, 4d. eacih ; ridden horaes, Zd. each ; and foot passengers. 
Id. eaeh ; and for ever; coach there punsed '1 chaises, ti horses, and a pKssengen. 
Hon many of each J 

31). (liBOKAnDD DX ViNci).— A and B can do a pie 
Jo it alone in 10 dajs, How long would il take B U 

30. (W. G. W),— Find by Algebra tlie value of i 
a miniinum. — See Dealtry'i Fluxioia, page lOT. 



■.e of work in IBdafs: 

doit? 

t whicb makes ^^"^f^. 



81. (JoBM SiNCtAin).— «y = n + y (1) 
« = 2(i + ;) (3) 
yi=3!ji + z) (3) 
Eequired, the values of ;r, )j, z, — Coknao'i Alg, 



\ 



PHILOLOGICAL ;— dDEEIES, fa. 
—Paraphrase, parsing the words in ilaliet, the following, from 



Lord, with what care dost tbou begirt us round! 
Fareuts lirjit setison us ; Ilien schoolmasters 
Deliver Us to laws ; thej send ua bomtd 
To ruleij of reason ; hoi}' raessengers. 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afllicdon sorted, anguish of ali sizes. 
Fine ueta and stratagems to cdtch us in, 
Billies laid open, miJlions of mrpriiei. 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The sound of Rloty ririRing in oar esra. 
Without, our ihame ; within, our conscieuces. 
Angels snd grace, eternal hopes and fears. 

Yet all Ihese fences and their whole array 



MISCELLANEOUS :— QUERIES. 

la. (W, G. W.) — Dr. Gordon once said to a friend, "A locomotira engine 
does not move, and I dftiy you to disprore ray argument. A body only ocouines 
B space equal t<i itself; it oannot hold two spaces at one and the sametime, itcui- 
not move where it is, and it cannot move where it in not ; and therefore itdoesnol 
move at all. This argument (said he) was employed 3000 years ago, and it is on- 
refuted yet" 

Can any of your numerous correspnn dents show wbere tbe error lies in the 
above reasoning 7— See Narrative of Dr. Gordon, by Newman Hall, prioe thrae- 
pence. Snow, 39, Paternoster Bow. 

13. (F. Joties). — Give • biief oecoant of the Long Fkriiunent, and iheiirindpil i 
.lets pnaaed bj- it 



EXAMINATIOS OF CANDIDATES FOB QUEEN'S SCHOLABSHIPS.- 

CHRISTMAS, 18S0. 
[ConHnued flmn page 108.) 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Thru: hours ailomsd fi>r thii Papei 
Write the first line of joar first 
liaiid, and tbe first tine of jour net 
/mall hand. 

I. How noiilJ yaa arrange a class in parellel desks ? 

•i. Are there an; eabjecta ;aa eannot teacli in parallel desks ? 

'fi. Explain your metbod of obtaining silenoa in a gallery, aod atti'acting atten- 
tion, and rooBlling (from time to time) llie iniittentisB to oiilar 7 

4. Name tba subjects you would teaob in a gstlerj'. 

'f>. Wbat prooeas was used in yuur onn school to teacb readiay te tbe very 
yoUDgest olusses ? Who ahieUy lUd it, tbe Mastei' or tbe Pupil-tensber * 

6. In commenoiDg writing vritb a cbild, eiplaio bon you nould be^'in, and what 
jou would tell him to do. 

7. Mention the different ways of giving a reading lesson in jour school. 

>S. Haw would you leach a Dhtld to draw maps ? Explain the proucsi by Che aid 
of diagrams. 

II. What n^e has been made at tbe black board in your school, and for what 
subjects ? 

10. Mention the advantages and defects of parallel desks. 

11. Wiiat registers and time-tables are nece'SHry for a school of 100, with two 
Pupil-titaciiers, and bow many clusaea shoal J. there be 7 

13. What ill effects in Bohools m:iy arise from bnl ventilation or lighting? 
Ifl. What gara^s can you play at, and, if neaeasary, leaoii ? 

14. Sketch (a dramins) as wfli as you oaa any gymnastic apparatus in use in 
your sBhool or elsewhere. 

MUSIC. 
[iVot moM than three queitians ta be animiTei.} 

I. (I) Write down the diatonia ma,jnr scale nn tbe treble staiF, in two positionu, 
with the Qamoi of the notes. (t>) Write the diatonic minor scale on the baiastaff, 
in two positions, with the names of ihwiotes. 

IL Write down the names of the notes, as they are successively sliarpeaed in 
the scales with sharps, and ddttened in the scales with Hats. 

ni. (1) Write one bar of common lime ; (a) in minims ; (6) in crochets and 
qasTBTs ; (e) in crotchets and aemiquavers. (2) Write a bir of triple dme, with 
one minim and one crotchet, and affix its proper signature. 

IV. [I) Writ* on the alto .aUff the following notes : O, E, B, C sharp, and 
A flat ; (^-i) Writa the rotlowing on the tenor staff, P, D, O sharp, and E flat, pre. 
firinglhe appropriate aignaturea. 

ARITHMETIC. 
ritr« kouri aRoaedfiyT thli Paper. 
1. Explain, as yon would tu children, bow to subtract 1,607 IVom 10,310. 
•i. How many franco, each O^d., are there in £i,BbO. * 

3. A train, consisting of dfirit, 4 second, and It third ohst earriagen, trnvela 
bom London to York, a diatauce' oTlSL mile a. Each first-class carriage contains 
IS persons, each second-class ^i^, and each third-class IS. The rates per mile 
are — 1st olass,91d.;3nd class, Ijd.; :irdcla.sa. Id. Find the sum of the fares 
p^ by the passengers. 

4. Find, by Pcaetice, the cost of l,087i pounds of butter at Hid. per pound; 
and of IS acres S4 poles of land at £.1 ia>. 9d. per acre. 

9. Find the cost of cleaning l,ifin aqnare yards of ground at Is. Q^d. per perch. 
6. Fiad tha Income Tax on £409 lai., at Id. in the pound. 
. T, If 19 horses eat 37 qrs, Tbiwh. 3 pb. of oom In *S daya. imrlirt tL 
^Biltones eat 3D quirti 
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6. A tiiiraeti% milelnng, Ueieftvated nt (ha rate orilyardper fy.fi lA'^AiW 

many years will it bo completeii f 

0. An estaie, worth illo,!)*), is left Id A, B, and C ; | to A, ? to B, and the ra- 
muTideT to C. Find C's portion, and its vbIub. 

10, State, andprnvB (ify)!! cuo), Iha rules for poindog in Division of Dacimals. 
Knd the value of ^'noor.ieSTS,-^ -175. 

11. What U the interest on £1S1 16*. Sd. for 1 years ?10 days, at 3J per cent. 



perai 



ml 



mofm 






ir centa. at 72, vhst 



13. Wbiitw 
as years at 4 i 

13. If I ioTi 
muDh per cent. i!o I get for my money ? 

• 11. Find the aeraage of a iriangnlBC field whoBS sides ai 
respectively. 

•15. Find the cost of covering with Brayel, at Tjd. per square yard, a path 3 
feet iride, ronnd the outside of a bed whose diameter ia 9 feet. 

* Thete jiteiMom are specially far niak caadtdates. 



1 £1>)X 1U>. Iki. in 

lyioeame, and tow 

rslS, 40, and ISefauBB 



of loab 
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[For Price and other particulars see February number (vol, iii.) pp. 44, 15. We 

find It necessary, in coDHflquencE of our limited space, to modify our plan, and 

inerdy to notdoe the moat remarliablB features in eaoh.] 

1. Beereatiie Science, No. I). — Thia number commeDoea with an esoellent 

paper, having, however, aa am higaoaaly -worded title, " Seed, in Two Parta." We 

are much pleased with the paper an tlie " Hiattn? and Uses of the Hemp." 

"Sportive Esercisei upon Musical Kotation" is very amusing, and might be 

a. The Family Treaitiry (April). — The btOEraphical sketch of Bialiop Wilson is 
concluded. The number is replete with what is excellent. 

3. The Penny Pott, No. 118.— Another paper on "The Search for Sir John 
FianlcliQ," with a map of the Aictic Regions. Tbe Notes on tbe Month saem to 
improve in eaclk number. 

i. Old Jonathan, No. 18.— The illustratipna are, we think, superior to those 
generally found in penny periodicals. Ol^onaikan'a friends seem to be doing 
wonders in tlie way of introducing him everywhere. 

6, EltgUth Journal of Edueatiait, No. lUO, N.S. — Opena with au erticla on 
" Famalo F.ducation ;" neit is a weil-written atlicla on " Elemenlarv School- 
Books." The " Literary Necrological Eacord " occupies four full pages ; it ia » 
most naeful compilation. 

fl. The School and^ilie Teacher, No. 29, K.S.— " The Necessity of Logical Tsath- 
ing" is a very sensible, and withal ^er; entertaining, lecture. It is one read 
before tbe " United Association of Schoolmasters." 

7. The Nationnl Socictyi Montlily Paper, No. 111.— Our old friend is trying 
new plans, amongst which that of "iutemonimunicalions" is conspieaons. 
"Scrap Book Coliunns" is a good i-dea, but, as our readers can testify. Data 

The Rittory of a Sfiqi from her Cradle to her Orave. By Gitianpi Bsn. 

London : W. H. Collineridge, 117 to 111), Aldersgate Street. Cloth, gilt, pp. 

313. Price 3a. 

There is scarMity a British boy, old enough to distinguish a ship [com k 
Hhaving-ahop, who has not to some extent what the fond maternal parauls of dUx 
hardy sea-boys call "a fuocy for the sea." Our insular position, our great extant 
of coast line, our historical antecedents, our maritime greatness, and other cognal© 
circnmstanees, all contribute to tliia. Take a. class of boys in any school ia the 
tliree kingdoms, promise to tell a tale about a voyage, a sea-Bght, or a fbipwreiA, 
and if you fail to secure jtttentioQ jva hiA bettei give np all pietenwo n to Uw 
Teacher's art ' —■—-;■- --j-— -»-- -— ' - 
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Ibtdl a laleof t^e ae> aa it ought to be told, teolmickl twois mut be used, 
and Ibey should be explained. Henoa to the Teauhar the Hiitory of a Ship 
is iuTaluible. EvarythiDg coanected with the pacts, applisaees, and managing 
of vessels of varioog designatioDS, is eipUined aa tumply as posaibtei not \a 
a dry miiltipli<iation-taljle-lil>9 style, bnt as charmingly as " Jack-tho.Giaat- 
Killei'." It has uumemos illustrstions, and is beautifully got iip. The only draw- 
back i^ the pdca. As a book, it ia dear : as the Hittary of a Ship, it is cheap. 
KesMli dad Voyagei. A. Book tor Schoolboys. By Uscle Qeorgi. London; 

W. H. Collingridge. ISBO. Cloth, pp. laS. Price Is. Bd. 

In point of KltraclivDuesB, this little bonk is equal to the one which ne have just 
notioad, and of which it forms an interesting oomp anion -book. Its burdeuiH 
happily described by its title. 
IHpett of the Rulei and Regalaiiom of tlu Committee 0/ Coimeil on Education. 

LiMidon: Groombridge and Sons. IHBO. Price Ua. 

This Bliu-Baolc "prepared under the direction of th9 Home and Colonial 
School Society," will, wa balieve, be found easanlially Berviceabla to those who 
have not time or opportanity to witde through the Committee of Conncil Bepnrta. 
It has been carefully oompiled, and the pries ia such as will enable every Teacher 
to possess a copy. 
Leeturei on t/w History of Ensiand, delivared at Chorlejwood. By William 

LoNQXlN. Lecture 11. London: Longniaa and Co. ISUO, Price 'J s. 

These laoturea are invaluable addonda to hchool teit-books of English History. 
To Pnpil-teachers wa itronylj and speciallj leoommBad them, for this reason: 
Mr. Longman has gBtliered his infunpatian from a number of works same of 
which are very rare, and all of which are ho expensive as to be beyond the reaah 
of the generality of elementary teachers. Mr. Longman does not attempt to he 
rhetoriiMd or profound. His langnage ia simple, but not pnerile. If hs does not 
make the dryest subjects amnsing, he makes them interesting. The first locture 
was " From the earliest times to the death of King John:" Tn this one, the lec- 
tnrer tabes " a general view of some of tbe institutiona of the country which 
existed at the death of King John, some of which indeed began much earlier, 
but many of which ware greatly changed dtlring his reign and that of his imme- 
diflta sneoesBors." The Feudal System h ably treated on. The illustrationfl ore 
tnngularly interestiDg. 
Modem GeogTopliy, for the ase of Schools. By RojiEnr Akdersos, Head 

Master, Normallnstimtion, Edinbnrgh, l^ndon: T. Nelson and Son. 1860. 

Sixth Edition. Cloth, fcp. nto, pp. 323. Price Is. Od. 

We have much pleasure in seeing another edition of this eicelleat Geography. 
The typography and getting up, the size of the book, and the labour that hra been 
beatoned on ita compilalian, render it remarkably cheap. 
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IX — The iaMaU of Ihe anawBra to the following questions give the name of 
3ne of the prcpbets ramari^able for his wisdom and piety, even in early yetire, 
Tlie^nofs (jive a judge of Israel, whose nuiue signifies " Splendid Sun," 
The town where St. Paul Erst preaohed " Christ, the Son of God." 
A captain ot Israel, who was tresoherously aloin by Joab. 
The name gisen to tiiose who performed the serriio offices Of the Tabernacle, 
of the chosen people of Ood. 
■a Hebron and Jerusalem, and the first city taken by the 



One of the 

The valley 
I««dites. 



;eof IT 



u PaleEtine, famed for its cedars. 
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THE PUPIL-TEACHER. 
— Tba tnitialt niLI give tlie name r>( a dtj doomed by our Lord U 



brother of one of tb 



;iit for his chuii^j and lojaltj, 

le jtidgoa of Israel- 
no nsM also a true di!ici)ile of CbrisC. 
s honoured by our Lard's preietiea. 
n's goodness could in no way profit Gi 
« noldi«rs in a king of Ixnel's Brmj. 



TbejtBfli* will givi 

1. The father-iD-Ii 

a. The abode of ■ couosbIIoi 

a. A feait of ihe Jewn wbich 

i. A man who declared that 

r>. A brollier to lliree men w 

n. A msD highly comrnended by o 

7. A woman who, by her discretion and h 
sough I her hiuband's life. 

8. A man of Iha tribe of Levi, who was choaen with others 
God, on the setting np of the ark ia Jerasaleai. 

0, A prophet whoae chief object was to reprove the Jews for their ingralitud*, 
and also lo foretell the ooming of our Lord, and that of Hi<t torerunDer. 

Etnt-y & SiuiH Appi.etox. 



)od,^^H 



nility, pacified the wrath ofot 

;o Eiiig praises lo 



n. 


Cp. 


. 108). 
1. Let .r 


ANSWEnS. 
= the number, then ~r7j~ = 


4 , 350 

-7 4. - 


50;1 






.-. ^- 


-46= a.GOO.and 

X = 2,54C. 














2. Let ^ 


= the number, tlien : 


ir + 925 = 


lU 








.-. ar 


^ = 4,625. 


'■■• 5 = 


925, 


and 


; 




3. 


(I have 


supposed tlmt, in t): 


e April 


number, - ,, 


a 19 



i 



errononaly placed for -j-^, -^j-* Then if i = ,he 
number, (^-^ + - + ^^) ^ = c.452. 



^ =; 6,452. 
4. Let r = the number, then g 
.-. Sx = .1: + 36,848, i.e., 7^ 



'■. + 2,303, 
(6,848, and 



* = 5.264. 
These nambei's, 2546, 4625, 6452, 5264, placed in the form of ad- 
dition, form a square in which e^ery column of figures, whether vertical 
horizontal, or diagonally, will give the number 17. J. Sikclaib. 
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• Thin 



ippoBition is quite correct. We regrKl that va did not 1 
typographical enor in lime to teolify it. The Proposer and a large 1 
cocregpoodenw have, duriog the inontli, called our atlentioD to it. Tha foliowins 
however, lUacoveiedwhat waa wrong, and have nnawered eotrectlj.— "- 
-■» E, Jones, William 
-pinch, John Nixon, AiraSi' 



Mitchell, R. W. Eden. Richard ' 

James Rider, Quenlin, H. Foot, Piceavl, 
SaJih, A. Slurrock, N. J. Hobbi, John I'el 







flotes tit CBtfesjsoiilitnts. 



All Communicationa for tiie Editor slioulJ be addressed " Tlie Editor of 
the Pupil-Teacher, 54, Paternoster Row, London. E.G." 

Method of Aseiho or AHgWEOiiia Qubiitions. — Our numerous carreiponcIeQii 
would save Ua an immenHi amouDt of Uboiir. and be leu liable la diuppiiiriCnieia 
from their cammunicatiao* not beiog promptly attended to. by Btt«n[ioa (O the fol- 
lowing points : — 

I. Write onlf ou oite tide of tho paper. 2. Keep each aubjoct diatinct from others. 
3. fifotf each subject thug : — " Kditor's Council." " Notes and Qucriea," ■'Editor* 
Queationa," &c. Ac. i. LenTS h space at the lop and at the bottom of the paper. 
j. Write your (real or aaaumed) name ou eocb eeparale paper. 6. Alvrdya let your 
Gommunlciitioaa be aEcompitnied by your name and address. For putliealioit jom 
may adopt aay signature you pleue. 
I'kanit ifor Contributions, Answera, kind Laiiera, Aa.).— Annie : J. B. E.; 

Alpiionso; George Newlon: Jack-aua-Pinob; Blanche ; Alfred Morris; Diligens 

etConanl; W.A-Clarke; Tbomaa E. Jones; Mury W. ; Ricbarii Tm-ner; I'ro- 

testandsm ; Oxoaiensis ; OonzaWa ; John yixon ; Maggie ; Pro bono Pablieo ; 

James HenilsoQ ; J'aK. Scbofield; K. Sanderson; H. M. S. ; Sapere Aade; 

T. Mitobell; Black Robin; Urban ; Richard Haynea; C.T.; Charles Ashen; 

TrneBlae; H. W. Eden; T-tri-Athran ; George ManseJI: A Beginner; E. B, 

Loynd ; James Gill ; F. Brongh ; Taceo ; Nelly ; Pen ; W. G. W. ; Ich Dien ; 

Duorp; Henry Grundy; D. A. Staarl;; Haty Ann : James Ligbtfoot; M. B. ; 

Icliabod ; R. V. ; ^Villiam Sykes ; William Millar ; James Reid ; P. Q. ; Robin 

Hood; Taibach; Jessie; R. O. Roe; W, H. B.; Coniston; Quendn; S. 

Edwards; Silei; R.B.; James G. W., F. D. ; Antiquarian; PioiBvi: Marden; 

William Yonng. 
Etceii!cd.—Gea. Richards ; Mary Ann W. ; X- ^- '■ Eliza ; R. W. ; I. J. (No. 1) ; 

Wilmington; Thomas T. ; H. C. ; Michael Miller; H. Foot; Delta; A. W. j 

M. A. M.; Alfred T, Johnson; Kl-tio-Tomaa ; ExctUtor; John H, Eostice; 

David Davidson; P. B.; James Rider; J. Coker; Cantor; Rnfua ; William 

Young, Elive; John Smith (Bristol) ; Adela; Charlea Durraut; R. Fiiihendon; 

A. E, Freemao; Wm. Davey; Wm. Randell; R. A.; P. N- 0.; Tnarsno^ 

lilOB. L. Simpson; M. MooseJl ; Frank ; SynonjmotB ; John Nixon; Loois ; 

John Petre; Coel; James Fenton; Troisidme; Chartea F. Redman ; William A. 

Bothftell : Ahram Sturroch, Henry Angel; C. U, Cressall; Inverbrothock ; 

Benedict; Pitt; Lucilla; B. K. H.; On«-anil-All ; CasaBlanoa; Fergna Hill ; 

Oliver Cromirell; Marianne; C. LloyJ; C. P. T. ; J. Popplewell ; Nemo; 

James Merkin; Essayez; Francis; T. Kead; E. Cresaall ; Fred, Workman; 

J. B. E.; Annie (MargatB); N.J. Hobba; Anglo-Saxon; Syhella M.; F. G. 

Fainter; Lugu vallum ; Aaron Smith: F Jones (Falmer); and many others. 
Afmnid Names— Hints. "A Pupil-teacher," (p. lill) who sent Phil. Query, 

No. D, should Biisame soma other nomde plume. We have dozens of communi- 

ealions with that signature every moulli. Those who in Thanki have their 

naxien italicised are thereby rentinded that those signatores ire appropriated- 

Tbe additional names are nearly ready for publication. 
JniKwri In/ Poll. — We cannot undertake ti> send answerti by po!<(, even tliongh ■ 

stamped envelope be enclosed to us. 
Errata — Names. — P. 1 10, Thank*, seoonl line, fur James Ryder read James 

Eider; p. US, last line but two, for E. B; Loyna, read E. B. Loyod; p. 110, 

column four, for Seraaj Stig read Semaj Llig. 
Erroia— Philoloaical Queries.— P. 101, Phil. Qaeriea, for J,, rrad 0. The tigures 

1 — S denote Kecliona of the name exercise. As tbe misprint has occasioned 

HUB understanding, we keep back tbe papers sent to ns, in order that tbe writers 

may amend Ihem, end that others may compete. 
yolct a/ a Les$oa on Uauataiia, pp. Si, H9. — Tbe signature of the Contribalor 

Bnutus was accidentally omitted. 

ANSWERS TO COHBESPONDENTS. 

Forli n/ Kii-vipi; (F. Janei).—Tiai we rec*WBi\ jQUt oapet mva ftai ts^wa, 

iheuid liure used it; however, intftnds first onoaAw(.Q^ o4iWi.oitt,i! t. 
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a list of 



I 



Auamed A'attua {T. E. J.)— la our list yie havs not giraa t 
do not adopt a nom ie plume, -ilt the and of the fear, n 
ail who have iiontributed ta Vol. III. 

DorUng { C. C. H.)—Yes. 

Wriling {Charlet I.) — Good. Capitals catlier too edff. Downward tondeoey of 
every lice ia tliB chief di-reet. Straight and eqa^pdiBCaiit lines make mauy an 
inferior hand to yours appear snpeti or. {H.D.) — Vea, eroditably. (T.S.B.)~~ 
Yonmoy.bnt— well, never Mind; "Try, try, ti7 again." {F.B.) — Fair; avoid 
writing words in detachmenls, thira "bet tmo a fav oar." {latterbrothoek)— 
Stiff, but promiaing. (PomjMjf) — It miut do, but try your ntmost to improve it. 
(Caia Bianca) — Certainly not very bad. There was a certun old lady of 
nursery notariety wlio bad a son, a nice-looMng lad, who was not ii«r^ " good" 
nor yet very bad. {W. H,)— Much loo stiff. 

Jirtl AttempU— {Alfred T. Joktaoa, aged 10 yean) — Well done, Alf. ! quite right; 
try again. (^William Yoang) — Thank yon! we shall be most happy to enter 
you on our hst of frieudtj. (/eMi«)~^'We are much pleased with your answer, 
bat you hara written much more than vaa required ; onawordloeach partioolai 
would be sufficient. Try to do without pencilled lines. (Antiijuarian) — 
"Batter late than never." (.fi. J.)— Very well, indeed. Try "Notes and 
Qnetiex," or " Editor's Exercises." < TnafaTiiic}— Successful. Yonr deteimina- 
tisD ia very creditable to yon. (H.&.) — Good. 

J tun~-(O.T.)— Sulphate of alumina. 

Othir Afutetn kept back for want of apace. 



THE TEACHER'S OFFICE. 
DKaiHEsT thon a Tfiaoher'B caref 

Ask wisdom from above, 
It ia a norl: of toil acd thought, 

Of patience and of love. 
Alas ! thon sorely niay'st eipect 

Some evils to endure. 
For children's faulis are hard to hear, 

And harder still to cure. 
They may be wilful, proad, perverse. 

In temper unsubd ued ; 
In mind obtuse and ignorant ; 

Tiioa may'st contend with eiuggisli minds. 

Till waary and depressed; 
And tiace the winding of deceit, 

In many a youthfiil breast. 
I If thou, from indolent neglect, 

Shouldst leave thair minds onBown ; 
Or shouldst their evil passions rouse, 

By yielding to thine own ; 
Shouldst thon their hindlier feelings chill, 
' By apathy or scorn, 

T'were good for them, and for thyself. 

If thou badst ne'er been bora. 
What joy, to see their yoathfnl feet 

In wisdom's ways remsia, 
To know tliat by the grace of God, 

Thy labour ia not vain. W. Sv 

SUBSCaiPTIONS RECEIVED TO APRIL 25. 
(The Numbers after iho name indicate the last No. of the work paid for.) 1 
Johnson, Jarrow, 39; Green, 36; CliBpman, 3(1; Carruthera, 3fi; Ir^in 
M — -t^^ -jjf, Stilej (Trybridge), 39. 
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PUNCTUATION. 
In eveiy fn'ocess it is a point of the utmost import to know ivhen to pause 
and how to panse ; when to atop and Jiow to stop. This propoMtion is, 
we thick, so self-evident as to need no srguttientative defence. Its appli- 
cability is universal, but, nevertheless, more apparent to some processes 
than to others. But to nothing does it apply with greater furce than it 
does to written language. Punctuation, or pointing, ia to written language 
—of which printing is but a peculiar method — what accents and emphases 
are to speecli. Its importance in literary composition is nearly equal to that 
of the syntactical arrangement of words. Books and essays innumerable 
have been written on punctnalion. Tliis notwithstanding, were we 
asked to name one book or one essay that will enable tlie student to over- 
come the difficulties which the subject presents, we should candidly con- 
fess our inability to do so. The general ndea for punctuating sentences 
are few and simple, andcommouly known even to those who have received 
an education merely elementary. 

It is an easy matter for anybody with a ready command of language to 
treat elaborately on the most trivial topic. As often, in social intercourse, 
tiiose talli most who have the least to say, so, in literature, verbose clis- 
qnisitiims are, frequently, published by those who have but little sound 
information to impart. Let a popular individual hint that a work on any 
school-subject is required, and immediately a herd of scribblers rush into 
print, " to supply the desideratum." No sooner had Lord Palmerston 
expressed his views oo the handwriting^ of elementary Teachers than 
pseado professors of caltgraphy appeared in all directions. Men whose 
handwriting was of the most meagre character put forth puffy advertise- 
ments announcmg the facility and certainty of their method of teaching 
" Palmerstonian writing," Ungrammatically- written grammar-books are 
innnmerable. It may be urged that some of the best theoretical moralista 
fcave been most notorious sensualists. G-ranted. The fact is instructive, 
fcnt not pertinent to the subject nowunder our consideration. 
do as good moralists say ; but if thew exampla be inconsistent with their 
precepts, we sliould not follow it. But even the precepts — the rules — of 
gtammacists and pone tnation- mongers are, m many cases, suoh 
be received with much caution, or altogether disregarded as worthless. 

The fiiulty pointing which some who have written on punctuation attri- 
bnte to standard authors is, in the majority of instances, the result of tba 

rDranca of printers. Many of our best writers knew little and cared ka(i 
ut punctuation. It is, comparatively speaking, a modem iaventieD, 
and it was long regarded as a printers' art In Law writings t'ue full' 
point is tiic only punctuation-mai'k used, «ven at the present lime. Some 
iS abaavei that language was givea to mnn to disg«se Uv4 vWf«;^«a.\, 
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It miglit, mth stricter propriety, be predicated that piinctiiatian lias done 
much to disguise tlie meaning of words which, without it, would precisely 
espresa tlie sense in which the autliors used them. We question whether 
a variety of punctuation- marka is an advantage. Well-constructed een- 
tences do not require high pointing to render them intelligible. A well- 
conatructed sentence is a sentence so worded that its meaning is not only 
so cleai* that it can be understood, but also that it cannot be misunderstood. 
Such a sentence, however long, will not absolutely require any other atops 
than commas ; other stops may with propriety be used, but they denote 
intonation rather than the proper duration of pauses in reading. 

Absurd as is the old spelling-book method of teaching the uses of stops, 
it becomes positively ludicrous when employed, as it frequently la, by 
Teachers in elementary schools. We mean when the Teacher counts aloud 
as the pupils read, the canonical pause-units atti'ibuted to each stop. We 
have heard selections trom the best authors, and even Holy Saipture, read 
in this way. We remember hearing the Fortieth Chapter of Genesis read 
thus: — 

" When the chief baker saw that the interpretation was good one! he 
eaid unto Joseph one.' I also was in my dream one J and owe.' behold 
one ! I had three white baskets on my head one, two, three ! And in the 
uppermost basket there was of all manner of bake meats for Pharaoh one, 
two ! and the birds did eat them out of the basket upon my head one, 
ttvo, three, four ! And Joseph aiiswered and said one ! This is the in- 
terpretation thereof, one, two, three ! The three baskets are three days 
one, Irto, three !" 

We may hei'e remai-k tliat in the " Original Tongues " from which the 
Holy Scriptures were translated, puneluation was unknown, and the 
translators' pointing has occasioned no little controversy. In St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Eomans (is. 5), we read:— 

" Whose are the fatliers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen." 

This texl is often quoted, by those who maintain the divinity of Christ, 
as an argument against Anti-Trinitarians, or Unitarians. But, unless otlin 
arguments could be urged concurrently withJt, it would not be a. very 
strong one. Learned and zealous Trinitarians have admitted that the 
original Greek is capable of other rendering. The comma after the word 
"idl" might be substituted by a period. The test would then read thus : — 
" Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Chriel 
came who is over all. God be blessed for oyer I Amen." 

The original warrants this translation. It also warrants the following : — 
"Whose are the fathers ; and of whom, as conceniing the flesh, Cbi-ist 
came. He who is over all, God, be blesael fur ever ! Amen." 

We have used italics in the same way as tliey are employed by the 
translators of the Bible, It will be i)erceived that whilst the generally- 
ftdepted punctuation asserts that Christ is God, either of the other lu,v 
which might be adopted— after asserting that Christ came of St. Paul's 
" kinsmen according to the flesh," — appends an asciiption of praise to God, 

Jt lias been suggested that in the origmal the words 6tii (God) fta^ . 
tt'My-^T:! (blessed) should form a compound word, and that the true e "" 
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is — Christ ia God-blesseJ for ever. But no Greek sciiolur would, for a 
moment, entertain such an idea. We notice it merely to sliew the diffi- 
culties which may arise from waut of a system of punctuation. 

The original Greek of St. Luke xiciii. 43, might be translated thus :— 

'* And Jesus said unto him. Verily, I say unto thee tliis day (hou shalt 
be with me in paradise." 

Another comma is wanled. Those who hold that immediately the soul 
of a redeemed person separates from the body it enters pai-adise, maintain 
that a comma should be placed after the word " thee." Those of l!ie con- 
trary opinion say that it should be placed after the word " day." 

To return. Few School Reading-books present specimens of model 
punctuation. There is not an orator or eloculioniat who would, in rcadiug 
any of the selections cont^ned in them, make the pauses of the duration 
prescribed by those who regard points as mere stop-marks. One of the 
principal drawbacks on the advantages of cheap literature is, that the 
printers of it employ a large number of illiterate compositors, aud " readers " 
whose attainments rarely reach mediocrity, and still more rarely exceed it. 
Many of the most pleasing writers of past generations were, and a large 
majority of those of the present age are, confessedly ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of punctuation. More than this, we may venture to affirm that 
punctuation has not yet been ao systematised that we can expect muclt 
uniformity. 

Should we then abandon the teaching of punctuation in our elenienltiry 
schools ? — Decidedly not. The next question which suggests itself is this. 
How should punctuation be taught ? 

We shall not venture to dogmatise on the subject. But we are sure 
that our readers will allow us to suggest a method which we believe will 
facilitate the teaching of the art. 

Wb should ignore altogether, or bestow merely a passing notice on, the 
plan of counting raentally at each atop. We should set forth to the pupils 
the advantages of punctuation. This might be done in a very interesting 
way by an intelligent Teacher. 

Let the pupils be told that the discovery of the art of printing led to 
a great increase of the number of readers, and that it was soon discovered 
that a system of pointing was necessary to prevent some printed sentences 
from being misconstrued. The first English printer, the celebrated William 
Caxton, wrote that " the craft of poyuting, well used, mahetb the sentence 
very light." "Very ligiil" may mean not only "very easy to read," 
but also " very clear to be understood." 

Amongst the anecdotes which aiight be told in illustration of the 
importance of punctuation, that of the letter of Orletou, Bishop of Here- 
ford, shonld not be forgotten. At the risk of being tedious we shall relate 
it, as all our readers may not have met with it, It is this : — Wlien 
Maltravers and Gurney had custody of the unfortunate Edward 11. at 
Berkeley Castle, they tried in every way to cause his death in such a, 
manner that it might not seem to be the result of violence. His constitu- 
tion was so good that, despite of his barbarous treatment, and even of. 
repeated doses of poison, he appeared likely to live for years. Aware 
Uiat Lis consort, the ' She -wolf of France,' desired his death, his relentlca; 
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keepers wrote to hec Ministt^rs for explicit ioEtructiuus Iiow to pit 
One of them, Orletoa, Biabop of Herefonl, replied in Latin, atul 
worded the most important part of it that it waa either a direction to put 
Edward to death or an exhortation to refrain from siicli a deed. Tbe 
words iv'ere : — 

" Edranluin oeeiilore nolite Smere boaum esl." 
Now, placing a comma aftei' tha word " timere," the meaaing woi 
le:— 

■■ Feffl- QDt to till EdwBcd, il is good (to do so). 
But placing a comma after the word "noUte," the meaning wonld be^-i 

" Do not kill Edward, it 13 goad to faar (to do sn)." 
As 13 well known the words were interpreted in the way in whidi 
writer wished them to be. 

Joe- Jlillarisms, when they are unexceptionahle " to eai-a polite " and! 
the point, are not to be despised even in a lesson on " the crafi of 
poynting." A joke that everybody knows and nobody has forgotten must 
be Tery stale if not very good. There can, however, be no more harm 
in relating the following time-honoured joke than in reading, by way of 
ilhiatration, one of J]lBap'B fables. It will be new to some, especially 
we present it. 

The proprietor of an " Easy-Sbaving-Sbop " lettered hia wiadow 
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Xa walked an unshaven individual, took hia seat, underwent the 
operation, and no donbt cogitated on the probable kind,' quality, and 
quantity of the beverage indicated by the word " drink." Great waa 
his astonishment wlien, instead of being offered refreshment of some sort 
or other, he waa asked for the usual fee for shaving. He pointed to the 
words in the window. "'Well!" said the Shaver, "read them — What! 
do yon think I'll shave you for nothing, — and give you some drink ?" The 
" shaved," as may be supposed, had read th«a tJius : — " What do yon 
think I I '11 shave jxiu for nothing, and give you some drink !" 
Even nursery rhymes may aometio«E be advantageously used to illustrate 
^^ a lesson. Most of us are familiar with the following : — ^^^1 

^^^^ " Evet}' lidy in this land bna tirenlj' nailn npon eaeh hand ^^^^^| 

^^^^ Five nnd tniiiit; on liands and feet, all tliis is trae without deceit" ^^^^H 

^^^KFhis is a verbal " catch." Punctuated properly it reads thas : ^^^^| 

^^^H "livery tiidy in this land has tvrentf nails, upon each linnd T^^^^H 

^^^H Fiva, and twenty on hands and foet ; all thU is trno v-iUiout degsiti" ^^^^| 

^^V Uow amazed were we in those happy daya when we were not bcBsi^^B 
^^" with Lindley Murray and Latin declejiaions, when fold that " Six d^^*^^ 
' ran TiiRODoa Bishopsoate Stbekt Without tougbing the Stones." \ 

We were guiltless of a knowledge of London topography, of eogoizanoa 1 

of the fact that there is Bishopsgate-strect Without and Bishopsgtttflr' J 
[ sizvet Within. And we had read no learucil nonsense about the "cn^H^H 
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of poyntii^." It is easy to adJiice numerous instaucea in which senteoces 
have been, or may ha, pervertutl by poiitting, or by the omission of 
pointing. 

GrifSth's description of Cai'diual Wolaey was, in the past generation, 
a choice " piece" in most Scliool Reading-booka. The punctuation of tha 
Standard Editions of Shakespeare's " Xing Henry VIII." was followed ' 
and the quotation commenced thus :— 

"This Carainal 

TboQgli &oin an liamble stock, uailoubtedlf 

Was fasbioDed to tnnoh honour. From his oradle 

He was a sobolar, and a ripo and good one." 

Mr. Collier (now lining) who has done more than any other writer to 

deyelope the long-hidden beauties oi Shakespeare, by giviug correct 

readings, — and this principally by improved pointing — aays, " It U 

aatonishing that so decided a blunder as to represent that the Cardinal 

was a ripe and good scholar 'from his cradle,' should have been repeataj 

over and over again from the year 1623 to our own day." Mr, Collier^ r 

reading, which is now generally adopted, is — 

'■ Tbis Cardinal 
Though from an humble slock, nndoubtedlj 
Was fasbiDnod to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scbolar, and a ripe and geod one." 

In on edition of Shakespeare's Henry VIII., just published, with 
" Critical, Historical, and Grammatical Notes," and adapted "specially 
for the guidance of pei-sona qualifying for the Middle-Class Examina- 
tions,''* Mr. Collier's punctuation appears to be closely followed. Wa 
have not examined the book altentiv^ely, but it does not appear to ua 
that the fact is acknowledged by the author. Indeed, in turning over the 
leaves at random, we have not even met with Mr. CoUier's name, but the 
oUowing passage in one of the " Notea " arrested our attention :- 

"We have a Birailar instanoa of giammatioEil iuacouraoy in Ttoilus !\nd ■ 
Oresddo, Aot I. Sc. 3, where Agamemnon seyn : — 

■ And mnj that soldier a more rscroant prove 
That meaaa not, bath not, or ia not, in loie.' " 

Now, with profound respect for the unquestionable ability of the annotator, 
we submit that the " grammatical inaccuracy " disappears when the last 
comma in the second line is placed after " in," instead of after " noi," 

There is another oft-quoted passage from Shakespeare which was lung 
marred by bad punctuation. It occurs in the "Merchant of Venice." 
Eassanio, in moralizing on the deceptiveneas of external appearance, saya 
^according to the old reading] :— 
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" Ornament is but the gniliag shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteoua soarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty : Lu a voril 
The seeming truth that cunniug times pata on 
To entrap the wisesr." 



The cacophony, or rather the tautology, of "the beauteous scarf veiling 
• See Notieea of Books in the June number of the PupU-Tto*^ 
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an Indian beauty " must Le apparent to the merest tyro in English coni' 
position. Moreiiver, it lias been observed that tlic semicolon was not in- 
troduceiHjito tlie Englisli language until tlie year 1633, seventeen years 
after the death of the " Bard ol Avon," and that, therefore, he could not 
have used it. 

Tlie blunders perpetrated by those wJio know nothing of punctuation 
are, like the items of a puffing liDendrapei-'s "Bankrupt's Stocit" — Too 
Rumeiuus to mention. 
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ia a familiar instance. 

Having, by such examples as we have quoted, illustrated the import' 
ance of attention to punctnation, we recommend you to proceed to give 
the pupils exercises by reading to them passages in auch a way as to 
afford them no clue whatever to the pointing. Never mind about capitals. 
That is, corapai'atively, an easy matter. Consider, for the lime, that you 
are dealing with words simply as words. Direct the pupils to write them 
in the order in which you dictate tLem. Then give the following simple 
directions :— 

I. — Commas and periods are the cnly stops necessary for the ear, all 
others are intended for the eye, to guide the reader in the intonation of 
t!ie voice. 

II, — A period, or its equivalent, a note of interrogation or a note of 
admiration, should be placed at tlie end of every complete sentence. 

till. — Every sentence shoiild commence with a capital letter. 
IV. — Worib in a sentence, unless likely to he misconstrued, should not 
he separated hy any stops. 
These rules are quite sufficient for a fii'st lesson. We reserve remarks 
upon them for a future article. 
To exemplify the metlioi! we propose, we submit one exercise : — 
" nir. Owen tbe Seoratary a. Welshman and a skilful harpist guve an enter' 
tainnmnt on the fottowmg day Mr. Brown a portrait pflintcr h[a ccpliew Mr. 
E'Jwarda a olergrranQ Mr. Philips n Qreek doctor John Harrison Mis« Martha 
Green and Jolin Slnbba Pupil-teachers and MemharB of the Pliilliaononic Sooietj 
coatribnted to the amusements of the Aseociaticn." 
How many different ideas may be conveyed by the above collocation of 
words simply by various modes of pointing them 1 
I. — Who gave the entertainment? — One person, or two peraons, or 
three, or four?— Let us see what we can make of it, 
1. Mr. Owen, the Secretery, a WBlBLmnD, and a Bkdful barpist, gave, ic. 
By this pointing it appears that the Secretary, whose name was Owen, 
ivas a Welsiiman, and that lie was a skilful harpist. To make it apparent 
without altering the order of the ivords that Mr. Owen was not the only 
person who gave the entertainment, another kind of point must be in- 
troduced ; but 
Ohseres — the appropriate point — the semicolon — will indicate a ce rtwi 
'liUcxion ill the voice of the reader if he read a'ovd; it wi" 
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iatemled idea to bU mind if he read " to himself." It has little or \ 
nothing to do with lime. 

a. Mr. Owen, the SeoreUry, a Wehliman ; aad a skilful btrpist, give, An. 

Here it appears that Mr. Owen the Secretary was a AVelshmaa, an«^9 
thdt he and a skilful harpist, gave, &c. 

d. Mr. Owen; tlie Secretory, a Welshmnii ; aad a skilfnl harpist, eitTe, i!tc. 

By this punctaatioD three persons appear to have given tlie entertai 
ment, naraeiy Mr. Owen, the Secretary, and (he harpist. By transposing 
the first two points it would appear that Mr. Owen was the Secretary, 
instead of that, the Secretary was a Welshman, and a distinct person 
from Mr. Owen. 

4. Mr. Owen ; tho Secretarj ; a Welabman ; and a skilful harpist, guve, &c. i 

Here it appears that there were four persons. Now, let the first anil ^ 
fourth readings be delivered alternately by the most fastidious musical 
timifit ; it will be found that the intonation, not the length of pause, marks 
the (litFerence of sense. The same remarks apply eijualiy to the other 
readings. 

II. — Did Mr. Owen, &c,, give the entertainment on the following day, 
or was it on the day following that on which the entertdnment was givea | 
that the persona next mentioned " contributed," &c. ? i 

1 the foUowing ilay. Mr. Brawn, 



Thus pointed, the words indicate tliat on the day following that on 
■which certain transactions took place, Mr. Owen, &c., gave au entertain- 
ment. (And that) Mr. Brown, &c., contributed, &a. 

3. Mr. Owen, ba., gave an entcrlalnment. Oa the folloning ilaj Mr. Brown its,,. I 

Here it appears that on the day after the entertainment was given, thrf | 
Associated liad another treat, for Mr, Brown, &c,, contributed, &e. 

ILL — Who were the persons who contributed to the amusements of the ' 
Association ? How many persons contributed, &c. ? 

Take the following readings, and— /afce yaur choice. 

1. Mr. Brown, a poiirsit pointer, hh nephew [query, whose nephew? Mr. 
Owen's, or Mr. Uronn'H? — This mu^t necessarily depend en tbe previous point- 
ing), Mr. Edwards, a clergyman, Mr. Philips, a Oreek doctor, John Harrison, 
Miss Martha, Green and John Siubbs, the Pupil- teachers, aod members of the 
Philharmonio Society, conlributed, &e, 

2. Mr. Bronn, a portrait painter ; hia nephew, Mr. Edwardii ; a clergymui; i 
Mr. Philips; a Greek; Dr. John HarrisuD : Miss Martha Green, and John ' 
Stubba, tbe Pupil-teachers and memben of tlia Pbilbarmonie Society con- 
tiibuted, &c. 

3. Mr. Brown; n portrait painter, hie mphew ; Mr. Edwards, a clergyman; 
Mr. Philips, a Greek doctor; John Harrison, Miss Martha Green, and John 
Slabbs, Pupil-teacbers and memberx of tbe Philharmonic Society contributed. 

i. Mr. Bro«n, a portrait painter ; his nephew, Mr. Edwards, a clergyman ; Mr. 
Philips, a Greek doctor; John Harrison, Bliss Marllia Green, and Jolm SLuhba^ _ 
Pupil- leach era and members of the Philhai'monic Society contributed. 

In the first reading the apparent meaning would not he affected by tl 

substitution of semicolons for commas. By the first reading it appeaiai 

t. eleten persons, besides Pupil- teaciiers, and alai mfcisAie^a ci'\- 'Cwn'^Ni" 
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harmonic Society contiiijuieJ, &c. By the second reading we IiaTe eiijiht 
persons besides the Pupil -teachers and tlie members, &c. By the third 
reading we have but seven persons ; by the fourth reading only six per- 
sons I Of course other readings can be obtaicetl by different punetuation. 
Those which we hare given will sulSce to explaia how we should demon* 
Strate the use of the points, of wliich, in the above exercise, we notice but 
three — namely, the comma, the seroiftolon, and the period. 

We shall be glad to receive for publication in our pages, " Exercises on 
Punetualion." Preference will be given to those selected from well-known 
works or popolaj; authors. Title of the work and number of the page 
whence each exercise is taken should be quoted. 

Our remarks have extended considerably beyond the limits within 
which we proposed to con&ne ourselves, and we must crave the indulgence 
«f those of our readers whose patience we have exhausted. The safaject 
is, to us, an enticing one. 



PERSPECTIVE SIMPLIFIED, 



LEHGTU OF THE LISE OF DIEECTION. 

Obbebvation teaches us thst the ani^le of vision, tliat is, the angle formed 
at our eye, by the rays of light coining from tlie extremities of the object 
ia view, is not more than GO degrees. 






"!" --. 



The Line of Direction bisects the visual augle. Then the point e, 
which is the point of sight, is in the oenti-e of the line a b (Fig. 2), so 
when looking at any object, at whatever part we fix our point of sight, 
that point becomas a centre — the centre of a oirde — a circle formed by the 
rays of hght proceeding from the extreme parts of the object or objects 
in view, and this circle is the base of a cone of rays. Hence to find die 
length of the Line of Direction on your paper, take your compassas, and 
^Witb the I'oiat of sij^ht as a centre, and tiie distance from the centre i 
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the inoEt distant comer of youi' picture aa radius, describe a circle. Now 
extend tlie liorizoutai line until it meets tiie circLimfei-ence at bolh ends. 
Then upon this diaiueler eteot an equilateral triiugle. The distance from 
the poiut of sight to Uic ajiex of the triangle will be the length of the 
Line of Direction- The following; A iagi-ara will bolp j-ou : — 

Suppose 1, 2, 3. 4 (Fig. 3), lo 
represent the size of your pic- 
ture, p a, the Point of Sight, U J., 
the Horizontal Line — here, as 
okeady eiplained, a dicle ivitli 
p s 1 as a radiue, is drawn— ii l 
extended until it roeela the cir- 
cumference in points ij and C. 
Then upon line, D — 6, nu equi- 
lateral triangle is erecled, 5 e i' G, 
whicli gives tlie position of llie 
Station Point s p, wliieh wua 
required. TlieLineof Direeliun 
must not be shorter than the line 
thus found. It may be longer. 
The angle of GO degrees is ilio 
largest angle with which tl;e eye 
can conveniently view an object. 
Sometimes an object may be 
■viewed to better advantage witli 
a lees angle. 

Beginners in perspective are 
sometimes puzzled with the dif- 




of coc- 



ferent names given, by Taiious authors, to the lines and ] 
strnction. It may assist yoti a little, and save you some confusion when 
studying more extensive works, if some of these names are now given. 
Here are some of them : — 

Fig. 3. — B I., " The florieontal Line," is ealleJ the Vanishing Lint. 

B L, " The Bass Line," is culle^l the Picture line and the Ground, 
' Line. 

1 p s, s p, *' The Line of Direction " is called the Principal Fisual Ray, 
the Axis of Vision, and the Penpeelivr Centre. 

PS, " The Point of Sight," is -callea the Centre of Vision and the 
Principal Vaniahini} Poimi. 

8 P, " The Sialioa Point" is called the Visual Point, and by some the 
Point of %/i(. 

The names we have adopted are those most commonly used. When 
speaking colleclively of these lines anJ points, we shall call them the 
Representative Lines and Points. 

Now take further observations out in tlie stroet. Look at the tops of 
the houses, and observe how tliey appear to run. Take a ruler or long 
Btraigbt-edge, and place it between youi eye and the line bounding the top 
of the houses, and observe its direction. You will sea tlia,t \Vot.^-«& -,'■&- 
produce-.!, would intfi-sect llie liorizoa. OVserva \\\ti \vai "^ 
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tops of tLc bouses on tlie otiier siJe. This line, if produced, will do tlie 
same. Now look at any other lines a!)ove your eye, and place your straight- 
edge so as to coincide with them. You will find that all the lines above 
your eye incline downwards towards the horizon ; and the higher the 
line h above your eye the greater is its iuolination downwards. Look 
now at the Base Line of the houses, or the curbstonea of the pavement, 
and use your straight-edge again. You will notice tJiat these lines tend 
upwards, and would therefore, if produced, intersect the horizou. 

Fvoca these observations take the following rules, which fix upon your 
mind : — 

Rule 1. — Lines above the eye appear to dessend. 
Rule 2. — Lines beloie the eye appear to ascend. 

Take with you now two straight-edges, and stand exactly in the middle 
of thp street, facing the distant opening, so that the line from your eye 
to the horizon shall be pai-allel to tlie lines of the houses. Keeping that 
position, notice particularly where the lines you have been observing 
appear to vanish, that is, whereabouts these lines, if produced, would 
intersect the horizon. Use your straight -edges and you will see that they 
all, when produced, vanish in the point opposite your eye. Now look at 
any other lines parallel to these. Supposing a line joining the tops of 
the street lamps, on both sides of the street, and another joining the 
places where they are secured to the ground. Notice these as before, and 
you will thus, fi'om your own observation, leani this perspective rule. 

Rule 3. — All lines parallel to each other, when produced, vanish in the 
same point. 

Preparatory Measurements. — In an exanunalion paper the scale of the 
drawing is usually given from which all the measurements are to be 
.taken. If you are. about to draw from an object, it will be necessary 
for you first of all to fix the scale of your drawing. In doing tliia you 
will be guided by the size of the object and the size of your paper. 
Then it will be needful that you be furnished with the vertical and hori- 
zontal measurements of the object, or, in other words, measurements of 
the different lengths, breadths, and heights. Tiieae you will obtain by 
means of your rule. If, however, you have not the object before yoa, 
you will require a plan and elevation of the object, drawn according to the 
scale of your intended sketch, or measurements given in words. A plan 
■ and an elevation of an object are both geometric sketches. Suppose you 
wished to make a perspective drawing of the house in which you reside, 
it would be necessary for you to fiirnish yourself with a basement plan, 
drawn according to scale. This would give you the horizontal measure- 
ments necessary. Then you would require an elevation of each of the 
aides of the house you desired to represent. These would give you the 
perpendicular measurements, or the sizes, shapes, and portions of the 
doors, windows, &c. If these could not be obtained it would be necessary 
to measure everything you intended to represent in your drawing. 
Krery liae in a perspective drawing should be obtained by measurement. 
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BIOGRAPHY, 
a.— (Page Dl).— EoBEET DcVEliBl'X, Eaui. of EgsEX. •■ 

1. Birth and Pareatage. — He was liorn in 1507, nt NethflrwooJ,iQ HerefarJsliire, 
sod WHS the son of Walt&r, Earl of Bseec 

2. His Promotion to the Soyal Favour. — Alter his return from Halland, where 
hs had behavad with bravery at the buttle of Zatphon, he was madB MbsIbc of the 
Horse, Bud rose rapidly in the estirahLion of Elizabeth. In L096 ho was 
appointed joint Coramaucler with Lord Howard, in a powerfal expedition against 
Spain, where he eontiibuteJ to the capture of Cadiz. 

In imi Esaex was made Earl Marshal of England. Oa the death of that 
-great statesman, Lord Burleigh, he sncceedpd bim as Chancellor of Cambridge. 
About thia time be liad ilie imprudence to oppose Her Majesty with mdcneaa at 
a priTale connoil, on which she gaya him a box on the ear. Instead of reeoileot- 
ing himself, and maldng the sabmiasions due to her sex and station, the violent 
Earl instantly lud his band on his sword, and swore he would not have taVeii 
eaah treatment even from her father ; jet the Queen's partiality was so prevalent 
that she afterwards reinstated him in his former favour, and her kindness to 
him appeared ratbtr to have acquired new force from this short interval of anger 
and resentment. The death ot Burleigh , his rival, whioh happened about the 
same lime, seemed to ensure him constant possession of the Queen's confidence ; 
and nothing indeed but his own indiscretion could thenceforth have shaken his 
nell- established credit. 

3. Hli difgraae and Insiirrtetion. — He had been appointed commander of an 
expedition against the Earl of Tyrone, wbo had raised a rebellion in Ireland, and 
Essex left London far Ireland, enrrounded with the flower of the English nobility. 
Bat itendedin his ruin. Inblead of attacking the enemy in their grand retreat in. 
Ulster, he led his forces into the province of Monster, where' he only exhansled his 
strength. At length he eonelnded an armistice with Tyrone, and there appeared 
afterwards some reason to suapectthnt he had carried on averyunjustiftablecorre- 
spondence with the enemy. So unexpected anissueof an enterprise, the greatest and 
most ex pensive that Elizabeth had ever undertaken, provoked her extremely against 
Essex. He returned to England, contrary to the command of the Queen, upon 
which the anger of Elizabeth knew no bounds. She had placed him under 
restraint, and this restraint drove bim into rebellion. He was joined by some 
noblemen and others, and the attempt to recover his ascendancy wos made Fe- 
bruary B, 1001 ; but it /ailed, and be and the Earl of Southampton were com- 
mitted to the Tower, 

4. IVial and Exteation. — He was tried by the peers on the l!)th of Teh. ISOl, 
among whom were some of his enemies, so thai his case seems to hava been pre- 
judged ; but that lie was guilty there could be no doubt. Liitla could be urged 
in his defence ; bis guilt was too flagrant, and though it deserved pily, it could 
xot meet an acquittal. The Queen displayed much irresolution before she finally 
gave consent for his execution. She was provoked, it is said, becanse he did not 
produce n certain ring, which would have procured his safety and protection. 
This ring was actually sent to the Counters of Xotlingham, who, being a concealed 
enemy to the Earl, never delivered it. 

He was beheaded in an inner court or the Tower on the asth of Feb., IfiOl, 
niter which Elizabeth was never seen to enjoy one happy day more. The Earl 
of Essex was but 34 years of age when his rashness, imprudence, and violence, 
brought him to this untimely end. 

5. Charactrr. — He was endowed with many noble virtues, and woa generous, 
sincere, affable, valiant, eloquent, and ind ustrious ; but in the latter period of his 
life he gave rein to his ungovernable pasaions, and involved not only himself but 
many of his friends in utter min. 

Compiled from Hume, Goldsmith, and Siog. Brit. 

SxFEaF. AuDE. 

The nine next best papers are supplied by the following, whose 
placed in order of merit:— F. T. Read, One and W\, Wtxea "M.otn'i, 'iamKa"^? 
too, Jemes Bill, Henry Angei, ProteatanUsm, Jean C, li,"BeftVMie 
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BATTLES, &a., IN MARCH. 
JLeejitbed bj the Editor from tbe liir best liats :— James Eider (1); Ebeoezer 
I Tni'ner (3); HuDry Harris (3) ; WiUJam Howe, M. T. (4) ; William Morley (B) ; 
I Jftmea Ftnton (0). ' Denotes all ; 7, Editor. 

1S15 Cereaon enlered, 3 
18ie Capture of Hurryhopore, 1, 2, 3, 5 
Itt23 lUots bC Lifibon (Snd day), I 
18'^8 Deatruction of vessels at Scopela 

by MUulis, 1, 2 
ISas Surrender of Palamide, 1, 2 
18SS Battle of Sciatho, 2 
1841 Capture of Uie " Tigris" by th* 

Uritisb, 1, 3 
1863 Sospension of Siege of BueQe» 

IRB3 Captare of Nankin, 3 
1B58 Capture of Dil Kooeha, 1 
1SS8 Siege oFLuukaow began, 4 

3rtL 
1878 Siege of Ghent, a 
1793 Battle of LaaetiBa, 1,9, 3, 
I7U3 Siege of Maastrich rsioeil, 3 
17ai Tusurrection of the Poles, 5 
17[}S Battle of Neve I^Iunster, 3, 4 
17D0 Capture of the "Leander" by 

Bussinnn and Turks, 1, 2 
1TD3 Caplure of Corfu, 3, 3 (by Oia 

Russians, i) 
1801 War betneen Spain and PortngaJ, 

1 (deolai-ed, 0) 
ie07 BattleofAbydos, a 
ISIO Battle of Volenoia, B 
181^ Evacmttion of Berlin, 3 
1813 OooiipationotHarabiir}', 3 
1813 Cnplure of Rostock, 3 
1911 Entry into TrojBH by the ] 

tish, 6 
isaa Hiots at Lisbon (3rd day), I 
1B47 Eiot at Wick, 1, 3, 3 
1848 Riots at Frankfort, 1 
1S48 Commntiona at Cologne, 3 
IBSl lUot at PceEton, 1 
1S37 Evocnation of MoUbt 

by A UHtrianB, 1 

1857 Persian War ended. 6 

1858 Capture of the t)ilkoorsliaPBl«(w, 
Luckoow, 1 

18SH Battle of Modinpore, 1 ; Mudon- 

dore Pass, i 
lB58-Sepoy nltack on B 

4t!i. 



3,603 Itlasseere at Vassy, 1, 3 

J&Td Capture of Huy, H 

1760 Cspture of English vessels by tbe 

French, 3, 3 
1778 Mahratta War ended, 'i, 3 
177U Capture of toniim Islands, 3 (see 

17Sa) 
1793 General Ckirfait altaeka tbe 

French, 3 
17M Battle of Warwick, it, 3, 4 
17CK) Capture of Ionian Islands by KuS' 

iians and Turks, 1 (see 1770) 
},7Sfl Jourdau Lrossad tbe Rhine, Q 
1804 CH|>tiire of Diamond Bock, 'i 
1807 PasHooe of the Danianellea, I, 2, 

3,5 
1807 The " Glaltan " v. TuAisli ship, 2 

1807 Capitulation of Alt;zan(tria, 3 
1811 Maeaacre in Cairo, 5 

1811 Capture of CasaViego.G 
1818 War declnrad against Kussia aai 
Prnaaia hf France, 1, -i 

1813 Defeat of SouLt by Wellington, 8 

1814 BaXtle of Ayre, 3 (Capture of, Q) 

1815 Kapolecnlandedat Cannes,S,3,S 
1821 Insurrection at Piedmont, 3 
1638 Tripoliziti destroyed and eva- 
cuated, 1, a 

18S8 Hodon entered, 1,3 (Turks arrive 

«t Modena, 3 
18SB liiots at Ijsbon, 1, 3, 3 
leSO Blockade of Greece ended, 1 
18B7 Insunectiou at Pegu, 1 

1808 CaptureofForlofBarodabyRoae, 
Mi4 d^eat of rebels by Llacdonold, I 

3Dd. 
409 Siage of Home by Alaiio, 7 
1M3 Battle of Ucbfield, 1, 3, 3 
J797 Surrender of Soleure, 5 
JT08 Battle of Friburg, 1, 2, 3, 5 (Bei 
ese defeated by French, fi) 
. . a Battle of Ufaiilghur, 3, 3 
' M07 RepassBge of the Dardanelles, '■ 



8,4 



of the 



ISOe Slurender ■ 

1808 " Sappho " i: ■' Admiral Tawl," 
1803 Capture of Abo, S 
leil Capture of the ■' Olynipia." 1 
1814 Capture of Soissons by Bulon, I 
3,3,5 
J*/J Salth of Ayr* (continued) i 




Uni Occupation of London h; Fdin 

IV., 1 
1471 Battle of Tewkesbury, 1, 
luoa War declared by Englan 

the Dutch, 1,3, 3 
'MTl Bntllo {naviit) in Tripoli B>y, 9, A 



BATTLES, &(,.. 

.744 War deolarBd by France againat I 
EE,E;lQnd, 1, 2, 3 

7Se War betneeu tbe Nabob oC Saral 
ind one of the Sidclees, 1, 3 | 

fi Bombardment of Boston by tiie 



17gg Battle or Se^daaera, 1 
18(10 "PIi(Elie"«."HiirBUi,"! 
1804 CapLare of tlia '■ Ro*e," i 
1H04 IlQlkar defended by Late, 2 



779 Frencii army croased the Ehioe, 3 

.733 Battle of Tongr.s, 2, 3, 4 

Taa Capture of the " TlmlaB," 1 (1 737, 

2) 
7BB Captura of tbe "Zealand" and 

of the "Brakel" by tbe Brilish 
797 Capture of tlie " Revolutie," 2 
.790 Fassags of tbe Hbiae by tbe 

Freocli, 1, 2, 3 

99 Passage of the Lech by tho Arcli- 

DuteCharleH, l,a, 3 
.709 Attack on Jaffa, 
.300 Capture of the "Voliintaire" by 

tbe British, 1, 2 , 
.800 Occupation of the Catlaro by thf 

HusaiauB. 3 
.813 Entry ot Cossacks into Berlin, ], 

2,3,5 

111 OcoupBtion of Troyes by the Al- 
lies, I, 

l'^8 Riots at Lisbon {4tli day), 1 
:8S3 Atlaclton Oporto, 1, 2 
.830 Perutian war ended, 1 
.848 Insurrection at Munich, 1, 2, 3 
S48 Hevolntion at Baden, Milan, Nas- 

id Wnrtemharg, 1 
849 ReTolutinn in Florence, 1 
1850 Battle (nataij off Hong Kong, I, 

2,3 
aoo War declared against Russia by 

Sardinia, S 
L8S3 Capture of Delta of Danube by 

Omar Bej, 1 
I8SU Defeat of rabela by Fordyce, 1 

Sth. 
Capt. of Barenna by Theodoric, 4 
Capture of Surat by English, I, 9 
Capture of Surat by English, 2 
Captura of Grenada, 1, 2, 3,4 
.702 Capture of St. Lucia, 1, 2, », 4 
.770 Battle of Boston, 2, 3, 1 
.791 OcoapRtion of Bungalore by the 

Biitinh, 1 
.784 Oecnpution of Fiorenza Bay, 3 
.795 BatUe of Catalonia, 3, 3, (Cetslo- 

nia,4) 
:tB7 Mysore entered by Gen. Harris, 3 
.797 Battle of lierae, S 
<0S Bernese again defeated by the 
French, 6 

09 Defeat of Franco at Verona, i 
Attack on Jaffin (2n>l daj]. 



1805 Capture of Bi 
IHlo Capture of Guadabupe,' S 
1811 Retreat of French from I( 
Yedras, 2 (to Mondego, 1), 3, 4 
1811 Battle of Barossa ■ 
1811 Evacuation of Saatarem, 1, S, 
ISll Battle ofTnnUPedri, 2 
1811 BatUo ofZuago, 2 
1814 BatUeofCraone, 5 

1814 War against BurmeBe, 3 

1815 Gbks entered, 2 
1815 Riots in Wealtfiinster, 3 
1824 War declared againat Burmese, I, 

2, 4 (1821, 0> 
I 1828 Riols at Lisbon, (5tl> day), I (sttp- 
{ pressed 2) 
1838 Surrender of Albanitka, 1, 2 
1317 Blot at Liege, Verviers, 1, and East 
Fl finders, 1 

1848 EevoJadon in Milan {2nddayl,l 

1849 Revolution in Florence (2n(ldBi),l 
1359 War declared by Sardinia againrt 

Itufsia, 1 
1858 Insnnestion at Pi , 
1868 Battles of Giirnckpore, 1, 4, 

Candoo Nndde, 4 
less Captura of Mntrotrra, 1 
1838 Defeat of rebela by Capt. FI 

Otb. 
1B50 War between Frat 

ended, 2 
1703 Defeat of Frenoh oET Dunkirk, 1, 

2,3 
J714 Wai' with France and Spain 

ended, 4 
1775 War declared bj England against 1 

Bombay, 1 J 

1770 Americans'andFreQclidriTcafranl.J 

Canada,!, 2,3 
1781. Paasaga oE tke Almanco, 2 
1781 BELttle of Eeedy Fork, 2 
1781 Gen. Green relurnod to Tronbh 

some Creel " 
1790 Battle of Travancore, 1, 2 
1701 Siege of Bangalore, 1 (Ban, 2), ft. 
1799 Relief of Aoie, 2, By Sir f 



d day 1,1 
Jddai),! 
L against H 

, 4, abct^^l 

it. Fln^^H 

Scotland i 




1799 Capture of Lnceln ate ig, 

1799 Cap. of " 

Fr6nc\i, 6 
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1800 Captare of the " Vuluntaire,' 
1607 Capture of Alexandria, S 

"' PiedmonlBise, " i". " Son Fioc- 

1810 Skirmislies willi French, 8 

1811 Battle at Faente d'Onore, 1 
iSll Buttle of Santarem, 3 
leU Battle ot Santa-Maria, 2, 3 
181t Jtetreataf M&sseDa,l,3,4(i«< 
1813 League of Prussia and Kussia 

sgauiBt Fiance, I 
Ibis Itiots in London, 6 
IBSl InsurreetioD ia Wollachiii and 

Moldavia, I, 2, 3, 4 
1SV8 Capture of vessels at SkiatliD b; 

Mianlis, 1 
1S3D Buttle of Bolan Pass, S, 3 
1811 War renewed Bgainst Chioa, 
1843 Evaoualionof GliuzneebyBrilisIi, 

I, S, 3 

1848 Riots in London and GlaBgoir, 
1,3 

IMS BevolutioD in Milan, I 

1849 Gevolution in Florence, 1 
18S3 Inaurreir. at Ghalon-aur-Saone, 5 
18SG BattioofCuntoD, l,t>, a 
1E5G Eeoaplure of Sbangbai, 1, 9, 8 
1838 In&urrectton at Chalon-aur-Saonp, 

1, a (8« 1858) 
18S8 Passogeof GonteBbjOutram, 1,4 
I8D8 Bonibardment orLucknaw, 4 

7tb. 
1312 Capture of Eoibmgb, 
1972 War with the Dutch, 1, 3, 6 
ITOD Oceupation of Muaulipatam, 3, 3 
1793 War declared bj France Bgninst 

1793 Bottle of Aii-!a Chopellf, 2, 3, B 
1785 Capture of the" Berwick," e 
170(i BattlflDflftrAix-la-Chapelle, 1 

1798 Battle of Periapatam, S, 3 
I7B9 Batllo of Coire, --i, 3, i 

1799 Battle near SeringapatHm, .1 
leoi S.of Aboukir, 4, (see 8th.) 

1800 Massacre of Belgrade BflrriBon,l 
1808 (see etb.), 1, 3 

1814. BalUes near Aire, 1, 3, 3 

1814 Attacl: on Pan, 1, 3 

IBIS Kecaptore of tbe Levant, S 

1816 " ConBtitution," and "Cyflne" 
chased by British, S 
■ 1817 Capture of HatlrasB, 5 
f 1888 Ocnnpation of Spezziottes, 1 , 2 
■■1828 OocnpationofHjdriotleB, 1, a 

1848 PJoUin London (andUaj), 1 

1858 Battle ofCaslilla, 1 

J8SH Outram'a forces attacked by the 



, J7ff3 netnm of French to Tirleniont, 3 



,'a, 3, 5, I 



1801 Invasion o: 
(see 7th.) 

1804 Capture of Goree bj the Britisli, 
1,2, S,0, (seeOtb.} 

IttOB Capture of "La PieilmunteiGe," 1, 

a, and " San Fiorenza," a 
:8U Oooupotion of Bordeaux, 3, 3, 5 
leU Bargen-op-Zoom stormed, 3, 3, S, G 
1B58 Surrender of Lucknow, 1 
1858 Defeat of rebelji by Outrnm, 1 
I8S8 Batt.of theMartiaiere,a, (seeStb.) 

0tU. 

IfiTS Capture of Ghent, 

1740 Battles of Eoca-Chita, 2, 3, and 

Tierra- Bombs, 3 
17Q8 Bombardineut of Minden by the 

French,!, 2,3, 5 
1700 Capture of iLe " Nemeris," 1 
1707 Ciiplura ot the " Resiatanca " by 

tbe British, 1, a 
1304 Capture of Goree, 4, (lee 8th.> 
1S{I7 Ciipture of the " Crally," I, 3 
ItiOU Passage of the Inn by the Aiu- 

1814 Battle of Bergen -op-Zoom, 1, a 

1814 Battle of Laon, 1, 2, 3, 

X83'J War between France aud Mexico 

ended, 1 (1338, a) 
1841 Conflagration on board tbe " Ar- 

misted," 1 
1S53 Siege of Buenos Ayrea renewed, 1 
1858 (4ee8tb), I,a,4 

lOlh. 
241 no. Defeat of Hanno by Romans, 1 
1C48 S(iotIandinarmsforCliarlesL,a,3 
1705 Siege of Gibraltar ; Capture of 

French vessels, 1 
17U3 Insnrreotiou at La Vendue, It D_j 
1700 Insurrection in Ireland, I 
1709 Capture of Jaffa, 1,2,3,4 

1805 Entry of Mural into Spain, 1, f 
1811 Capture of Badajos> 
1811 BattteofPombal, 1, 3, 3 
1811 Capture of Almeida, 1, S 
1814 Atlacli on Laon, S (see 9lh) 
18S0 Massacre at Cadiz, 1, 3 
1821 Ilevolutioa in Piedmont, 1, ; 

4, 
1331 Entry of Auatrinns into Modena, 

l,a (Moseno, 3) 
ISilB War deijlared by Uraguay against 

BuenoBAyres,3 (1839, 1) 
1839 (See 1838} 
1843 Battle of Cbin-hae, 1, a, and Ning> 

po attacked by the Cbiuese, i, 3, 3 
1849 Battle of Candaher, 1, a, 3 



BAll'I-ES, &.C., IX MAILCU. 



18^7 Mutinj at CaUuttii, I i 

165S CaptuTH of the Fort of Murowri, I ; , 

HurticBirF.S; Baoks' Honse stormed 

lij' the British near Lncknow, 1 ; Rose 

dereated tba rebel Bajah, 4 

lllh. 
1405 BatUe □/ MonmaaCii, i 
15l}7 CaptnTB of Amiens b)-theSpsDisb, 

1,3. 3 
IBll Capture of Bndajoa bj Soult, 1, 3, 



1781 ReliefofGibrBlUrbj Darby 
17113 '-Soonrga" engaged "Sans 

loUea," 3 
1705 Defeat of French hj Nelson, 



■3, ^, 



3, S 

1B13 Entry of Ney into BeBanjoii, 2, 3 
ISII) Destruction of Kororaika, 1, 3 
183S Capture of the Martinaire, 2, 3 

{see lOtli) 
18SB Capture of the Beg am'a Palace at 

Luuknoir, I, 4 

13th 
1470 Balllo of Erpiogham, I, 3, 
■ 1083 iQVHBionof EaglaudhyJan 

3,* 
lOSO Invasion of Ireland by James II., 

1, a, 3, S 
177S Capture of British sliips by the 

Frenob, 3, 3 
1705 Capture of Bernicli, 3; Captme of 

Brunswick, 3 
1705 " Melampe " and "Inconstant" 

V. •' Ca Ira," 3 
1797 Revolt at Bergamo, 5 
IBOI Battle near AbouMr, 3 (see 1st} 
1803 Capture of Cnlchowm, 1,3 
1S09 Battle ofLanbozo, 1,3,3,5 
1811 BatllBofKedinha, 1,3,3,5 
IBU Battle of Coimbm, I, 3 
1811 Caplnre of Ihe " Cbflllenger," 1 
IIH Entry of the BriliKbintaBordeam, 

1, 2, 3 

1814 Battle of Aire (see IStb), and AU 
tack on Pan (see 7lh) 3 

BI4 SulTMider of Itheims, 1, 3, 5 

1815 Battle of Lons le-SauInier, 3 
IMaS Surrender of Greylown, 1 
lti54 BombHrdment of OdeEsa, 4 
1858 The KaiBcrbsgh shelled (3ndd.),l 
1BS8 EiotinDubli ' " 



179U Capture of "Unite," 3, 3 

17117 The "Viper" engaged "La Virgin- 
Marie," 2, 3 

IBOl Battle in Egypt, 3, 3, S 

ISOe Capture of linois and liU ships 
by Warren, 1, 3, 3, 4 

isne Caplureof tiie "Marengo," 1,3, 
3, 6, and " Belle Poale," by ilie Bri- 
tish, 3, 3, 6 

1808 The "Emerald" attacked in Vi- 
vero Harbour, 2, 3 

1808 Mnrat entered Burgos, 5 

180H Captore ofOporlo by the French, 
1, 3, 3, 5 

1811 Battle ofTLissa, 1, 3, 3 

1813 Battle of Vittoria, 3, 3 
■ I Recapture of Rbeims, S 

IS38 Relief of Scio by Tahir Pacha, 1, 



3,3 



m 



LL_ 

^^M 14tb} 

^^H mas Battle of Jamac, 1, 3, 3 

^^H 2n48 BisinE of Royalists in Wales, 1 

^^H lOTl War between English and Dutcli, 

^^H IT07 Siege of Villena, 3 

^^H 170B Capture of the " Salisbuiy," in tli( 

^^H Frith of Forth, 6 

^^H 1740 AtUok on Chagre, (same, IJth) 

^^^1 1T78 War betveeo England & France, 1 



3,3 
1848 Revoiotlon in Vienna, 1 

1853 Riots in Yeadon, 1 

1854 War ilnclnred by Frani 
Russia, 1 

1855 NovaruBsia attacked, 3 
1B58 British Viotories in India, 1 
1 BS9 Defeat of Pirates at Macao, 

14th. 

1313 Capture of Edinhurgh, 8 

13U8 Defeat of Henry de Trastamare 

by Do Gneselin, 1 
1300 Battle of Montiel, 1, 3 

1470 Battle of Stamford, 3 (aee 13tli) 

1471 Invasion of England by Kiln-ard 

1580 Siege of Paris hy Henry IV., 1 

1590 Battle of Ivry, 1, 3 

in71 Capture of Dutch E an I India ships 

by English, I, 3, 3 (1671-3 ; 4J 
1673 Attack on Dutch Smyrna tteetly 

the English, 1, 3 
1074 Battle in Tripoli Bay, 3 
1390 French land in Ireland, 1, 3, 3 
1740 {See 13th) 

17S7 Capture of Cliandemngore, !, 2, 3 
1768 Captore of llinden by the French, 

1, 2, 3, 5 
1781 PnssageofDan, a, » 
1T81 Capture of Demerara and Ease- 

quibo, 2,3 
1705 Defeat of the French fleet oS 

Savona by Hotham, 3, 3, 3, 1. 
1700 Battle of Stookach, 3, 4, G 
1700 Return of TippovSaib to Seringa- 

patam, 1, 3, 3 
BOfi Battle of Stockaehi^ 
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lit 

I7i 



bos Cbil<lcis engagen Longeu, i 
" 19 18th) 1,2,3 

9 SiifTfnilei'of Shere-Sing, 1,3, 3,D. 
Mutiny at Peafaawar giielleil. 1, 3 
1840 War ileelafBd against Anatria bj 

Smrdiniik, 1, U, 3 
1859 Eng1ia!i vi claries at Lncknow, 1, 
9, 4 

as ISiti) 
ISIb. 
159 IVinahelsea atomied by the Nbr- 

iMTI Victory of English OYfltDnlch, 1,3 
I7IO Capture of Chagre, 
".TBI Battle of Guilford (Am.). 1,2, 3,5 
ilSL Bailie of Cor-pens, 1, 2. Ballla 

of Morlio villa, B 
I70a Defeat of Tippoo-Saib by Oom- 

wallJB, 3 
1793 Battle (nav.) off TCillemstadt, 1 
1793 Capture of French Fleet, 1 
1793 Wiltemstodt entered, 'J 
1797 rasE^ags of tbo Taytiamenta, 3 

(eee ll1tb> 
laOL BalLle of .Mexaadria (Isl) 2 
1801 Surrendar of the Dae d'En- 

ghien, 1 
1B05 Freooh FleeCleft Toulon far West 

Indies, 2, 3, i 
1803 " Terpsiehore " b "Samifante," 2, 3 
1811 Battle of Fons de Arronce, 1,2,3 
ISll Bnttia near Santarem, 2 
1811 Chaluna re-entered, 3, 3 
1810 Defeat of the Nepauleae, 1, 2, 3 
1338 Soia evieuiUed by the Greeks, 1, 3 
1839 Battle of Kintrishi, 1,2 
1813 Battle of Tozekee, 1,3 
18S1 Battle of Senaar, 3 
1858 Uatlli! ot Iniambairab, 2 
13S8 Capture of Luckoow, i, 

Ifllh. 
1333 Battle of Borough bridge, 3, 3 
1580 Battle of Jamac, B 
1071 Defeat of Dutch fleet, 3 (see 

I5tl>) 
ITIB Battle of Culloden, 3 
IT5G Capture of Angria, 3 
1781 Battles of Guilford, (3nd day, 1, 
3,3)1; Hobkirk'A Hill, 3,1; Entau 
Springs, 3,4; and off Cape Virginia, 3 
I7B1 Capture of Martinique, 1, 3, 3 
1TD7 Battle of Tagliatnenta, 1, 3, 1 

(Passage, 3, Q) 
1799 Capture of French flotilla, 1, 3 
Navil battle otf Cape Cacmel, 3; 
FreiKli besieged Acre, Q ; Eelief of 
Aereby Smith, 1 
I81J Oaaiipixtioa of Badajo'i, • 
^Sli Fasnai.-e of tlia OusJiaua, 1 




17 Hi. 

43 B.G. Capture of Munda {Sp.l J.S,*"- 
IIDO Capture of Ym-k, and Maasacre, f 
1867 Bottle of Carberrj Hill, 6 
1B42 Capture of Loweataft, 
1013 Battle oE Ross (Irelaud), 4 
1671 War declared by England against 

Dutch, 3 
1073 War declared hy English agaioal 

Dutch, 1. 3, a 

1708 Invasion of English by tba Pre- 
tender, 3, 3, 4 

ni& Invasion of England ly the Pre- 
tender, 3, 3 (1815,3) 

17T0 tvacaation of Boston by the 
Briti«h, 1, a, 3, 5 

1701 Bombardment of St. Loais, 1, 3, 3 

1706 Battle of Hergul, 3, 3 (naval bat- 
tle off Jlergui, 0) 

1707 Caffs entered, 3, 3 

1T09 BaiUe of Mount Carmel, 3, 3, G 

(see loth) 
1800 Defeat of Turks by Kieber, 2, 3 
1800 Capture of the " Deoie," 1, 3, 3 
1807 Oceupntion of Alexandria by the 

BriUsh, 1,3,4 
1803 Riots at Madrid and Aranjucz, 

I, 2, 3, 1 
1811 Pasaageof the Ceira, 1,3, 3 
1813 Occupation of Bad'ijos, 1, 3, f 
181S Revolution in Milan, 1, 3, 3 
1840 Attock ovacnated, 1, 3 
1854 French defeated Rusatana, 1, j^ 
1S58 Capture of Chundaere, 1, 4 

18lh. 
17711 Boaton-neckentpred, 3,3 
17113 Battle of NeerwinJen, 1, 3, 3, 
ITO'i Bma^els evacuated, 1, 3, 3 
1703 Battia of Jurvienden, 3, 3, 4 
1793 Battle of Landon, 
17SI1 St. Lois caonanaded, 3 
17B5 Battle of Neve Munsler, 3, 1 

1709 " Telegraph " t'. " Hirondelle," 2 
17110 Siege of Acre, 1,3 

ITUO Capture of Jaffa by French, 1 
1300 Defeat of the Turks by KJeber, 3_, 3 
1807 British landed at Alexandria, 



i Riota I 



[edrid and AraDjnez, 



Siege of Bad^oz, 3, 3 
Battia oF Hamburgh, 5, 
We Bigorre entered, ' 
Retreat of 9oult, 1 
Battle of Lembige, 
Cloekade of Candia,*' 
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182B Blockaae of Itodou, 1, 3 
leaS BlockadB of CBron, 1, 2 
1B2B niofkadeof Kavarin, 1, 2 
IfM. Csptnre of Anioy, 1, 3 
18J8 iDBurrectiuD at Milan, 1,3 5 
181S CaDflictaat Berlin, 1,2, 3 
1853 Capture of AraoT, 1, 3, 3 
less BaltJe near Aden, 1 

lOth. 
1&G3 Siege of Orleang termiooted, 
1043 Battle of Hopton Heatb, 3, i 

(Saltlicalb, 1) 
leta Sarreadtc of PonteFraet Castle, T 
1770 Captnre of Mahe, 1 (1780,3) 

1793 DefeBtofl'ippoo Sahib, 1,3 
ITQH Battle of Thirlemont, 3.1 
1764 Attack on Forts in MattininttB, 

1. 3, 3 

1794 Battle of Bajonne, 3, 3, 1 
1797 TrieatB entered by the Frantb, S 
1790 S!PgeofAcreraiaeJ,l,3(seel«tli) 
1799 MjBOre entered, 3 
irOO Defeat of Tippoo Sshih, 3 
1801 AboukircBpitiituled, U 
1808 Insnrrection in Aignjuei! and 

Uadriil, 1, a, 3, i 
ISIO Batfle of Barba del Pnerco, 2, 3, 8 
1813 Sortie gb Badnjm, (S 
1811 Battle of the Aabe, 1 
1811 Banle of Vie Bigom, 1, 9 
IBli Battle of Acria, a 
1615 Insurrection in Serria, 1 
1831 InEarreolLon in Cadiz, I, S, 3 
1848 Revolt in Parma, 1, a, 3 
181B Conflicts in Milan, 3 
1851 Defeat of Paolia of BBg(lttd"a 

1853 BatUs of Donahew, 1 

J858 Captnre of Moosal BBgh, 1, 3, 4 

1858 CBpturaofLuoknow, 1,5 

aOLh. 
269 Anreolue besieged by Bomima, 8 
875 Attack on Persia by Aurelian, 1, 3 
(371, 3) 
1381 Maaaacre of Ftenob in Sicily, 2 
ISSB Spanish Armada routed, 4 
ITaO Battle of Moorxhedahnd, 2, 3 
1761 War declared against Qreat 

Britain by France, 3 
1780 Paseogs of Cbarlastown Bar, 3, 3 
1794 War declared b^ France againsit 

England, 1 
1794 Capture of St. Fiorenzi, 3, 3 
1704 Capture of FtirnelJi, 3, 3 
1704 Capture of Fort Eojal, 1, 2 
1704 Captnre of St. Lois, 2 , 

1708 SirJ. B. Warren v. French fleet I 
'D Channel, 2, 3 | 

I 1709 Captnre of Florence e, 3 i 



1709 Siegeof Arreiaise<),I,:t,3,4 (sm 
also IBlbHFulIOth) 

C ptln-e of Funstermuniler, 6 
9 B UeoCOUarachrS 
B(H U lleof Heliopolia, 1,4, 
DO uiks dnvoa into Kgji^l, 1, 3 
B pture of St. Barthuloiaaw, 1, 3, 

B Rcnnrd " attacked " aeaaal 

Em ,'■ 2 

C pitulation of Aleia[>drHi,1,3 
1H08 "SeQ>iIante"nnd"Terpsialioid,'3 
Ism BatlUofBruu, 5 
IttlD Battles of Arcis-sur-Aiilie, Limo- 

net, Tarbea, & 
1811 Capture of St BaTtbdlaiBeir,a 
1811 Battle of Tarbea, 1, 6 
1H14 Defeat of Soait 
1815 Capture ot the "Cjbdq" utddw 

" Leyanl," 1 
1939 Capture of Siaepole, 1.2 
1B31 Insurrection in Antigun, 1, 2 
1B50 Maasaers of British by Alfrediv, 1 
1854 Altacli oa Sbangbae, l,-i nsaS. 

3) 
1808 TliBDsiinvested, 4 

2 1st. 
1084 Capture of Rome, 1, 3 
1383 JUssaeru ofFrench in Sicily, 1 
1014 Battle of SloiirJD^he-WoHl lfa» 

1040) 
1B40 battle of Stow-in-tbe-Wold, 3, SL 

1,0 {see 1014) 
1781 Capture of the »Hermi(me''2,» 

(lTea,4) 
1791 CapluroofBniiealore, 1,3, 3 
17U5 ConlliclHin Paris, I 
1790 I.eogano iuvested, 2 
iiU9 Battle of OsteracllCSuiI dxji 
17U9 Joppa stonjaed, 3 
ISOl BullleofAIeioodriB, 
Itiin Battle of Canopas, 1, 3, 3, 
IbOl Tuscany conquered, 1 
1B07 Alexandria taken, 3 (see 3 
1B()7 Capture of Cretin, 2 
1807 Capture of CsfariUe,* 
1811 CeloricD entered, 1 
IBU llheims relaken, 1 
1814 Battle of Tarbea, 2, 3 
1814 CHpturHorWuTzburg, 5 
1821 llBVolulion in Greece 1 
1H40 Passage of ilie Ticiuo, 1, ; 
1849 Jlonlara Occupied, 1, 3 
B49 Battle of Veloelli, 1, S, 3 
1B33 Capture of Nankin, I, 2, 3 
'B-IiS Sidgeof Lucknow tenniDatedjt 
65S Battle of Azimgliur, 1 

33nd. 
383 Capture of Hawcrdei), G 
HI Eatlld of Btfttiijo, 1, -i, a, i 
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iej4 BatLlo of Newurk, 4 

1740 CapturB of Porlo liollo, 1,2, 3, 4 

1757 ChniidernagorBbeaieged, a 

1703 BaItleofLovaiDe,2, 8,4, 6 

17U4 BnltlBof P^rle, a,a, i 

1790 War dockred by Fronre agaiuBt 

Austria and Tuscany, 1, 3 
ITQO Battle of Stoclisch, 1, 2, 3 
1808 Smtelj- V. Prince Chrialiuu Fre- 

derick, 1,2,3 
1808 Bsttle (naval) olf Jutland, 2 
1808 St. Fiorenzifl. l'JeilinonlRiBe,a, 3 
1310 Capture of Snnta Msurn, -i, 3 

1816 The Pope driyen from Rome Ijj 
Miiraf, I 

1817 Vera Craz bombarded, 1, a 
IBia Revolulion at Venice, 1, 3 
1S43 Bevolation in Milan, 1, 'i 
18D& Sortie from Sebastopol, I, 2, 3 
1858 FaUl Biot at AnlJena, 1 

aSrd. 
1209 England interdicted, G 
13119 Battle of Mantiel, 1 
la^a Passage of Dnnube forced, 6 
laao Suits nder of BratnloiT, OnlnI/,aail 

1C43 Battle near Oloneester, 1, 3, 3 

IGflT War with Spain, 1 

1757 Battle of Chimdeniagore, i 

1777 BattleofPeeksliill, I, 2 

1794 Cflptiire of Martinico, a, 3, 4, 

1705 Defeat ofFrench by Hotliara, 1 

1800 Captidn Diion v. >• CuUlaume 

Tall," 3, 3 
1803 War irilb Franca, 1 
1808 Cartore of Madrid b; (be Frenol, 

1, 3, 3, 4. 5 
1811 Battle of lisaa, 
1814 Capture of Penguin, I. 3, 3 
1841 InsurreclioB at Marseilles, 1, 2, 3 
1847 Siege of Vera Criiz, 1 
1^48 Conflicts at Milan, 1, 3 
1840 Battle of Novara, I, 'i. 3, 4, (1 
1849 Insurrection at Brescia, 1, 3 
1654 Dubrodsclia entered by Kussians 

1,3, 3 
1654 Passage of tbe Danube, 1, 3 
1854 BatUe of Oltenitia, 1 
1857 Capture of Mobannnirali, 1 
IBS8 Battle of Karee, 1 



a4th. 
Woo Caplure of lingUsli yessela by llie 
French, 3 

1783 Defeat of General Haddy, 3 

1784 American War ended, 3 

17D3 KingofProssia crossed Rhine, 5 
1704 Cracow occupied, I, 3, 3 ( 1705, 0) 
1797 Capture ofTrieste, 1, 3(a5th, 6) 
:/7ffS Capture of Florence, 2, 3 



1801 St. Martin snirendereiTi'S 
1804 Capture of the " Wolve 
"-03 Madrid entered, 1, 

10 Warbetween Franceand SwedBn,lJ 
1812 Warbetween AustriaandBus.iia,!^ 
" Oporto assaulted, 1, 3 
1830 Outbreak of hostilities at Canton, £ 
1843 Battle of Meanse, 1 ' 

1843 Batdo of Dubba, 1, 
1847 Siege of Vera Ctuk (find day) 1 
1858 Oude invested by British troopM,4| 

15th. 
1510 Battle of Tabasco, 1 
1644 Latham House relieved, 1 
1781 Battle of Guildford, 3 

1704 Capture of Marlinique. 3, 3, 4 
4709 French defeated at Verona, 4 

17U9 Battle of Stockacb, 8 

1799 Florence occupied by tbeFranch,^ 
1808 Capture of the"Egyptienne"" 

1800 Surrender of Chanes, 1, S 
1811 Celoriua abandoned, 1,3, H 

1811 Battle (naval) off Cape Barflear, 
3,3 

1813 Captureafthe"PieatinB,"l,3,3,6 

1812 BadnjoE attacked, 3 

1814 Battle of Fere Champantdse, 1, 3, 

1831 kevolatjon in Greece, 1, 3, 3, ^A 

1848 BeTolution in Holntein, 1, 3, 3 . ' 

1849 Captnraof Vercelli, 1,3 
1649 Novara oocupied, I, 3 

1849 Captaro of Tiino, 1, 3 
1858 Caraooas entered by Cnatro, 1 , 
1858 BattleofChuckerderpore, 4 

1850 Battle of Simmer, 1 

aoth. 

1199 A Ouienne Baron rebeht agai 

Bichardl., 1,3, 3, 4 
1350 Siege of Gibraltar, 1 
I7D9 Battle of Verona, 3, 4, 5 
179» Battle of Stockacb, 3, 3, 4, n 
1709 Paalage of tlie Adda, 9, 3, 4 
1799 Caplure of Eivoli, 3 
1806 Defeat of the French by CaptK 

Ross, 3, 3 

1813 Dresden entered by Rnaaiaof, Sj 

1814 Captureof "LaSultone,"!, a,flr 
1814 " Hebras" v. " L'Elioie," 3, "" 

(a7thl) 
1631 Siege of Badajoz, 1 
1831 Kevolt at Bologna, 1 
1831 Kevolt at Parma, 1 
] 831 Revolt at Modenn, 1 
1833 Italian revolts Bnppreascd, 2 
1S48 InaurrecUon at Madrid, 1, 3, 3 
1840 lusiUTTOClion in Sicily. 1, 3 
1853 Riot at Blackbum, 1 
1837 Capture of Uohammenli, t,^ S. 

5 (a7th 4) '- — - — 
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s defeated by Kelly, 1 
1778 War declared agfiinsl Franca, 1 



3 Capture of Vigo, 1, 9., 3, 5 
1@0B Battle of Medellin, 3 
1809 Battle of Merida, B 
1811 Danes defeated, 1, 3, 3, 6 
IBll BattlBofAnboll, 2, 3 

1813 Battle (Duval) off Dieppe 2, 3 
1811 Conlommierea entered by Allies, 1 
I8I1 Toalausa invested, 1, 2, ft 

1818 Milan entered, 1, 3 
1851 France daclarad war against 
Bussia, 1, a, 3, 4, H 

aeth. 

lOSO Siege of Clonmel and Kilkenny, 
X79T Capture ef Cbandernagore, 1, 'i,3 
17E8 Battle (laval) off Cartlisgena, 1, 

a, 3 
1758 "Melampo e. "Denae," a, 3 
1703 BatUa of Neerwinden, 8 
1T91 Battle of Cateaii, U, 3, 1 
1709 BallleoEVecona, 1, 3 
JSOl CaiitnreofSt, Thomas, 1,2, 3,1 
1809 Battle of Medellin, 1, 3, 3, G, B 
18ia Sortie on Badnjoz, 3 

1814 Capture of the " Essoi,- I, 3, 3 
1816 War between France and Austria, 



IBU Boltla ot Montmaitre, 3, 3 
I8i8 Briliah evncante Portugal| I 
lal7 Capture of Vera Cmz ' " 
ISin Fr. def. in Belginm, 1, 
1819 FanJBUb annexed, 3 
1851 Insarreotian at Baroeli 
185D Riots at Galway, 1, 3 (see 381 

30lh. 
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I "^ 

181 
181 
IB 

L is: 

k. 



181T Vera Criiz bombarded, 1, 2 

1849 Falenaa attacked, 1, 3 

1854 Wot declared against Russia, I 



3Dth. 
403 Batdo of Foltentia, 1, 3 
1461 Battle of TowWn, • 
1013 BaUleofBramliam Moor, 1,2, 3,d 
1613 Battle of Hoptonlleub, 1,2, 
iei3 Battle of Boss, 2 
1644 Battle of Cljeriton Down, 1, 3 
1641 Battle of Alreaford, ■>, 3, 1 
1769 MadriiH inveHted, C 
1780 Passage of the Asbley, 3 
1790 Vendee war atopned, 3 
1TD7 OcenpaUon of Klagenfurt, 1, 1 
1801 Hamburgh taken, 1, 3 
1809 Battle of Oporto, 1, 3, 3, 0, Q 
IBIl Ketreator Massena, 1, 9, 3 
1811 Paris invested, 1, 2, 3, 
1814 Captura of the " Essei," I, 3 
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HDD Battle of Cbaluz, 3 

1309 MaE)4aDre at CuUen'a Wood, 1, 2, 3 

1333 TerminnUonofwarwithScotland,! 

13B3 BeTolalioniD Sicily, 1 

1396 Capture of Berwick, 1, 2, 3, 0, 6 

1313 Capture of Roxbui^b, f> 

1403 Capture ot I'rinoe James of Scot- 
land, 1, a, 3 
1793 Ostend taken, 1, 5 
1709 Assault upon Acre, 1, 3, 3 
170D Damietta asssntted, 3, 3 
1800 Capture of the " GnillaumaTell," 1 

1800 " Penelope " o. " La Valette," 3, 3 

1801 CaptareotDan, West India Isles, 
1, 2, 3 

1801 Capture of Swedish West India 

Islea, I, a, 3 
1801 Pasaago of the Sound forced, 

1, 3, 3, 4 " 

1806 Venetian Stales surrender, 1 
1808 Ooonpation of Sicily, 1, 3 
1811 Capture of Custin, 
1811 BatUe of Paris, 1, 2, 3 

1314 BBttleotMontmatre,l,3(see39tb) 
1831 Battle of Warsaw, 
1819 Capture of Brescia by Haynau, 



4 

9tb) 

17. S?^* 



tflSi) Brescia bombarded, 1 

1857 Mutiny at Chinsorah, I, 

1858 Capture of Kotah, 1, 4 

yiaL 
1117 Genoabeaieged,3(174T, I; 1707,8 
1741 War declared ogainat France, 1, 

a. 3,4,5 
1744 Capture of Prague, 5 
179S Battle of Neva Minster, a 

1799 Leghorn entered, 3 

17B9 Frenoh defeated near Adda, 3, 1 

1800 "Foudroyant" v. " Guillauma 
Tell," a, 3 

IBOl Capture of St, Croii, 1, 3, 4 

1801 Santa Cruz surrendered, 3 
1807 Battle of RoBetta, 1, 2, ft 

1807 Captureof the "Ferretat," l,a 

1813 Batteries opened on Badajoz, 2 

1814 Suirendar of Paris, 1, 2, 3, 4, fl 

1815 Battle of Eosolta (3nd) 2, 3 
1831 Insurrection at Antwerp, 1 
1831 Battle of Wawz, 1, 8, 3, 4. U 
19S7 Mutiny at Barrackpore, 1 
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_ • We nish it to be diilinctly undorslood ihal we do iiol guarantee Ihs' all ihe 
I «w/m, rtpliu, &c., are correct, Ciiticitnis on Ipbbods, pursing, &c,, are reqaested. 
The Subscribers to ihe "Pupll-Teachr'i " should coneider Iheni selves as members 
of a Mutual Improvement Sosiely, and regard our periodical as their medium of 



Our Noles and SuerieB are of three classes ; — 
I,— Mathematical. 

'. — Philological, includioff Grammar, Pacaphrapine, Composition, &c. 
[,— MiseellBneDii!, ineludjug all queBlions on aubjeclfl of Sludj or Method. 
Qaeationa of Discipline or Management, ail'ecting Pupil-teaoliers, are 
discussed iu the Editor'^ Council. 
inding answers, merely refer to Ihc number and page thus: — " jTffltt««^i ■J 
p.—:" •■FAilBl.No.—,p.~i" "J/MiWH. No. — ,p. — ." 
N.B.— TliB niimhr refers to the j-iisi-.v, not to the " Pupil-Toacher." 

PHILOLOGICAL —QUERIES, &c. 
I .11. (W. DonEBB).— Povaphraae, parsing tba words in italics, tlip fcillowing :- 
Brealhi! there tbe tnnn, with soul so dead, 
Who never to LiBiBelf hnlh fltuil, 

This is mj own, my native laud ! 
'Wboie bcaiC halli ne'er within him bttmsd, 
Ab home bis footsteps lie hath im^ed 

From iraudeiing on a foreign stand 1 
If lach there brenthe, go, lUBrL him well 
For him no minalrel raptures sivotl ; 
.Hip h though his titles, proud hia name, 
Boundleae his wenlth at mith can olaimi 
iJaspite ihate litlri, power, andpc^. 
The wretch, oonoButered aU in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renoKO, 
And, doubly dying, ahail gn cloiun 
To tlio vile dust, irom whence be sprang, 
Unwept, nnlionourej, and unsung. 

—Scoiei Lay of the Last ilium 

MATHEMATICS :— SOLUTIONS. 
_ ae. (Pp, 103 and 131).— The solution on pnge 131 of tlie Fa^ilTeaeht, 
■Kot complete, Td correct a niiEprint I uhall begin it line 10. 

"■--(?)'+ (?)'=" 

A E qua re and by e:itrnation. 

' = C-)' 

Suhstilutiug this value of 7i in (n),wa get 

Therefore h= {D. 
fConseqnenlly a hemisphere will be imrnersed. This result is generul ; for if the 
ilidity immersed = e, ne may find similarly, or by tlio di£ calotU.ua, that 

' = («)' 

J?tcaj 
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IXAMmATION OF CANDIDATES FOR QUEEN'S 3GHOIjUl3HIPg^ 

CHRISTMAS, 1850. 

iCimduded/Tompage 130.) 



^^psSAUmATION' OF C 

^^B DOMESTIC ECONOMY. ^^ 

^^^H Three hourt allniiKd for Viii Paper, ^^^M 

^^^f N.B. Do not onswev more tiian one quosliou in each Section. ^Hf 

^^^ Sectiok I, * 

^ 1. DBSrriba, slap T>y step, tlie procesaes of wathing — ironing—tlirying. Mention 

common fnults, and give prsctical rales. 

a. What is slaTChf and what is the nsa of it? 

a What 13 the differBnou betwoen ealica, Jlaisnel, and Unen ? What are tlia 
advuDtagEB and diBBdvantageB of each for clotliing ! What is the price per yard 
of a good sort of aacll? 

Seciwn II. 
I. Bpaeribe tbe component parts of air, anil ^how the necesaity for ventilation. 
'2. Describe tlie component parts of nater, and name aame simple methods of 
Bnrifjiog water. 

3. How (ioBs a fire act Upon the vaotiltttion of a room? What ironld be tlie 
'OQ'ect of a flre-placs, and doer-plai^e, opposite each othei ^ 
Section 111. 
3. Eiplain the methoda jou would adopt fur teaching needleworlt to 30 girh, 
figed from 7 to l«t yeara, and explain tits meaning and use of tha foUowins : — 
hemming, sewing, felling, running, gathering, whipping, stitohing, hack-atitcMn^ 
and herring-boning {add, es often as you can, iUottrations by draving to the 
several parts of your answer). 

Sechon IV. 
1. Write out plain directions for mnking bread, for brewing, and for otning 
banon. 
^^^ 2. Write out reoipea for pea soup, gravy eoap, Irish slew, potatoe pie, and 

^^H iwiled apple pudding. What are the advantages and disadvantagea of aatted 

^^^1 Z. Write out resipea- for making barley water, beef tea, gmel, and toastand- 



Section V. 
]. Hon ivonid yan treat burns, Ecalds, sprains, eoMs,ohiblains, stings of wasps 



I 



d bees ? 

S. Name the most common vegetable and mineral poisons, and state 
course yon woold adopt in the case of a person who had taken poison. 

3. What is to be said for and against the mother of a family going out to i 
JUnstrate your answer by money reckonings. 

SEcnnN TI. 
,1 , Describe each of the following articles, explaining how it acts — an o\ 
tpit, a fryiiig-pMl, a lautepan. What do yon mean by itewiag 1 Is it an 
able mode of oookeiy? Why? 

S. What do you mean by a drain? Why ie a house unheatlhy if it h 
" ' open ones ? In wtat situations ate houses most likely lo 



J vaccination r What i: 



EUCLID ASD ALGEBRA. 
Three houri alSowedf-ir thii Paper, 



1. Write down tha " PoaluUtes," and ahow, from them, what instruments a 
BecBRsary and sufficient for the constnmtinns in Eiicliil. 

" " triangles have two r^iilea of llic one emiBi Vo V« a li-As'i q1 'Oae. Oi 
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each lo each, anil bave likewise the angles coulftiDed by these siJea equal to eaoh 
olber, tbey nball likewise have their biisea, or third sides equal, and Ihr ■ — ' -' 
angles iball be equal. 

MeDtion the other propositions in the First Book which detennine the COD- 
ditiona of equality of tno tiiaogleB, whellier in area only, or io every respeot. 

;(. To make a triangle of which (he aidea shall be equal to three giren strui 
lines, bnt any two whatever of theae must be greater than the third. 

Show, by n figure, that tho construction fails when the above conditioa 
fumUed. 

i. Show how to draw a straight line through the middle point of one of the 
sides of a (dangle, parallel lo the base; and prove that the line no drawn bisects 
the other side. 

5. If a side of any triangle be produced, the eiterior angle is equal to the 
two intarior and opposite angles. 

If the triangle is equilateral, what is the r<jlation between the exterior angle 
and the adjacent interior augle ? 

fi. Prove geometric ally, and also algehraionlly, that the differeoce of the squares 
of any two unequal Btrsighl lines is ecj^ual to the rectangle of their aum and 



the " 



Under what condition! 
equal to the square of oi 
the third side: 

8. Describe a square equal to a givsi 
R square equal to half a given aqaare. 



rectilineal figure ; apf ly this to deseribe 



jouowing expres 

I 

^ Iq the last e 



1, the multiplication and division indicated ii 



-■ixy+2f 



{^) 



show, from yoi 



orkinp, that xt 



s always divisible m 
n algebraical 



S. State the rule for findiog the highest comraou divisor c 
quantities, and apply it to reduce to Its lo-west terms the fraolioi 
x' + 4jr*v — 4xy ' — _v ' 

I), Showthat any decimal may be represented under the form y— . Hence, do- 
dncB-a rule for the division of one deoininl by another. 

i. Show, that ir d, d, , d^, lie., he the digits of any number beginniog at (he 
units place, the number may be represented under tlie form 

(i+10d, + 10"d,+&C., 
and hence show that, if the sum of the digits be divisible by 0, the number itself 
is divisible by Q. 

5. Write down the square of 0+ 6, and from its form deduce a rule for flndinB 
the sqaaie root of a given qunnlity. Explain bow the sainfl melliod is 




RECREATIVE EXERCISES. 133 

6. If -—=-—= — , show that 

ih d f 

a a + c + e 

~i ^ b + d+f 

What is the effect of adding the same quantity to the numerator and denomi- 
nator of a given fraction ? 

7. Solve the following equations : — 

^ ^ ~~15 16" ~ ~6 8~' 

m JT jx+B) i- =1 

^ ^ {x+l){x+2) ^ 3x(x+2) * 

Explain the result when — = — . = £_. 

8. A train started from London at 6.30 for Dover, where it was due at 10.30. 
After proceeding half-way at the ordinary rate, it was detained three quarters of 
an hour. The speed was then increased hy 8 miles an hour, and it arrived at 
10.43. What was the distance travelled, and the rate per hour in each case ? 



*^* The Proposer is, in each csae, required to forward to the Editor the 
Answer in detail, with the Exercise. 

XI. — The initiaU will give the name of the largest island in the Eastern 
hemisphere, and the JinaU one of its largest towns. 

1. A town in Sweden, famous for its alum works. 

2. A town fifteen miles N.W. from the City of London. 

3. A parish in the S.W. of London. 
- 4. A place of interment 

5. A river rising in the mountains west of Brazil (South America). 

6. A town in Turkestan. 

7. A province in Ireland. 

8. A large lake of Russia, near Novogorod. 

9. A sea-port town in Palestine, where an English king was wounded by a 
poisoned arrow. Mabden. 

XIL — The initials will'give a county of England ; the^waZ* will give a town in 
it, famous for its races. 

1. A famous reformer. 

2. A bay in Palestine. 

3. A large city of Russia. 

4. A battle gained by the Duke of Marlborough. 
6. A town at the mouth of the river Nile. 

6. A tributary of the Danube. 

7. A town taken from the French in 1656, by Oliver Cromwell. 

8. A provinoe in Palestine. 

9. The Governor of Gibraltar from 1789 to 1793, when it was b^^Aft^'^^Vi^ hXv«^ 
Spaniards. C;YLfc.^\:t% K's^as^s.. 
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/800 



In Koman numerals 



-=- of 5 divided by i = 1. 
(10 + 12} — (8 + 9) = 5. 



In Boman numerals 

In Eoman nuoierak . . 

Ill Koniaa Jiumerala . . 

In Roman nuaierals . . 



one from 6 obta 

Bnt c a, fine dotji BatUr; 

While one from d we gsin. 

Neit work out e and^/ty^^lean — 

A ([uotient clearly trought; 

To wbioh prefii J, B, G, D, 

And view Uie conecct »0Dgbt. 
(a) Arplieation. — Thst Roman C shonld a hundred be 

Id It fact unknoim lo few; 

WLile I and C, of 6, c, d. 

Are ^qual ^ eiuea true. 

Tlie letter L, we know fall well, 

Is 50 at a gloBce; 

And thus, C, I, F, I, Z spell 

Tlie ward " Alphon^o" waiils. Jack-i: 

„„ie, HaiTy, Charles Aslien, R. W. Eden, George Manaell, 
Ich Dien, TlioniBs"Mitchell,'Sapere Aude, F. Brongli, Eufue, Win. Young, H, 
Foot, EUve, James Rider, John Niion, M . Mannel, Louis, Join Smith (BriBtol), 
Wm. Rondell, A. E. Freenian, El tio-Tomaa, Quenlio, George Newton, B> 
Fishenden, Aiiron Smitb, Abram Sturroek, John Pelric, A. Wt Ten Dinas, Vj^ 
Haigb, Constana, J. Feoton, I'aul Fiy, Ivb, Leonida?, and others, 

»Tin. (p. inS). 1. GenerA 

2. HothforT 
3. EdinbiirgH 
i. EriE 
5. CopenbogeN 
S. EphesuS 
Tbe iuitiala give Oubecb, an ancient country of Earope, 
The flnola give Aiheks, its cMet town, 

George Newton, Jflok-at-a-PiDob, C. F. Eedtnan, Alpbon _^ 

Biabud Tomer, John Sinclair, Tbomaa E. Jonos, OionienalB, Saper'e Aiul^B 
Biobard Hsjnes.R.W. Eden, George Haas ell, James Gill, F. BrDugh,Ich Dian^ 
Jamea Lightfoot, Thomas Mitchell, M.B., D. A. Stuart, Henry Gmndj, Dqoit, 
Ptn, Nell;, Y-tri-Atbran, Black Bobin, U. M. 8., Jamea HewiiEon, Maggie, Jobn 
Nixon, John Sinclair, Charles Aalien, Alfred T. Johnson, Jobu H.Busliae, James 
Eider, William Young, M. A. M., Delta, W. F. D., Wm. Millar, Bufiis, James 
Beid, W. H. B., Coniatnn, ExciliioT, Quontin, Ei-tio-Tomag, Marden, Ffcoavi, 
M, Manuel, R. A., EUve, E. Fisbendeo, Charles Dorront, Adela, John Smith 
(Bristol), Wm, Randall, Wm, Davey, A. E. Freeman, Sjbella M,, F. G. Painter, 
Aaron Smith, B. K. H., C. Lloyd, E, Cressall, Abram Stuirock, Inverbrotboolt, 
J, J'applewell, N, 3. Hohls, W. A, Katbwell, Jobn Pelrie, Jamea Merkin, ' 



BO, W.A. Clarke, HelM 



r 



llttites of firolis. 




MONTHLIES. 

1. Iteeriative Science, No. 10.- 
Wood noiler a MicroseopB," and 
attractive papers. 

2. The Family Trias-art/ (Maj), — " MaliDmmedBn Life," by the Ttev. H. H. 
Jessnp, of ibe SyriaMisman, quite fulRls the expectBtioDB nliich its title raises. 
* A Ghoat Story," in the " Childran's Treasurj," is wall told. 

3. The Fentiy Post, 113. — We are rauoh pleaied with "Antiphona, or Eey- 
Wnrda pcoper far Anthams — revatbarations, ia fact, ov re-echoing from tba 
Beyeml Pijiuma, ia order. Another map of thi) Arctic Ilegions in given in tliis 

C SngVuh Joamal of Edacaiian, No. 161, H.S. — Bepleta nith eduoational 
inliOigeoce. 

6, Tht Sclwol and the Teacher, No. 28, K.S. — The opening actiole, ''EduMHoa 
in Scotland," is partioulitly worlli j of atteulion. 

Magnet Sloriea tat Summer Days anil Winter Nights, is the title or a nal» 
monthly serial iasned by Messra. Groon-i bridge and Sons, at 3d. The first 
nTimber ia bj the Anthor of " A Trap tn Oateh a annbeafn," and it is endtled 
"When we were Yonog." It is indeed "a jolly story." The book ia well 
printed and beautifnlly Ulostrated. 

Sliddle Clues Alius, corapriaing a series of six oolonred Maps for Ihe use of Junior 
Candidates preparing for the Osford Local E laminations. By WiiiBB 
M'Leod, r.R.a3. London : Longman and Co., IH60. Price la. Bd. t 

The Maps ore; England and Wales, Seatland, Ireland, France, Spain and.1 

Portugal, and Ilaly. They aro well drawn, and well engraved, on good stlffl 

paper. We can strongly recommend them to Papil leachars, 

Baompiw in il^j'tro, for Senior ClaflBes. By J. Wuaiiton, M.A, M.C.P. London; 
C. F. Hodgsou, 18B0. Cloth, lllmo, pp. 1£8; price 3s. 
A better book OB the subject could hardly be desired. We shall m 
fully in our next nnaiber ; in which, nt<o, we uhall call attention lo several athec 
works which we think will soit our readers 

A BiiUeai iind Theoloriieitl Dletioiiani. By the Hev. SAMirer. Gbeeh, ISmi^J 
15th Thonaand, 3a. Od. Elliot Stock, 0'2, Palemoster Row. ■ 

This is one of the best helps a Teaclier can have. Any one desiring a poriabla 
xaaniial, at a reasonable priie, which shall form a key to unlock many difficollies J 
in the Bible, cannot haTe a better guide. This manual is carefully written; it 
is illustrated with many useful en gravinga, nadwin readily enable a teacher to giva 
ftfull and aocurate reply te a thonsaBd questions which yonng people are oonstaatly 
asking their teachers ; and, but for anch hooks, such questions would often go 
nnanswered. The Jewish I'easta, Weights and Meaaures, and the PronnnoiatLon. y 
of Scripture proper names, are placed in the Appeodis. 

Shaletpeare'i Hi;nry the Eighth: with lutroductory Hemarks; espious latetpn-I 

tation of the Text ; Oritit^a^ Historical, u.nd Grammatical Notes; Specimens of . 

Parsing, Analysis Examination Quesiioas, bict and a Life of Cardinal Wolaey. ' 

Adapted for ScholSKtia or Private Stady, and especially for the guidance of 

persons qualifying for the HiJdte Clas-a Ex ami nations. By the Rev, JoHB 

ETiNTEn, M.&. London : Longman and Co. 1801). 01. l-2rDo, pp. lUT. 

This is one of the few hooks accurately described, bj their title pages. Mr. 

Hunter, both as an author and as a teacher, morita tho respect, and — in many 

oases' — the gratitude of those angegad in elementary education. The present 

irork is another iniitance of thesingolBr versatilily of Mr. Hunter's talente. Need 

ve.aaj that it ia well compiled? It is, however, advisable to inform our jonng 

iriends that it is nwi>rk which they will finil to be of incslonlahle eerily \ii^&u)im_. 

We recommend it most slronglj. jj 
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NUMBER OP PUPIL-TEACHEBS IN A SCHOOL. 
Tbe folloTiiDg cDirespondenca hai taken |fUcs between tbe General Secretary 
the ABsociBtad Body of Church Teachera and the Seorelarj to the Privy Council 
on Edacation. As the subject is of im'poTtence to Teachers generally, we preeen 
the correspondence entire ; — 

Lamport, Northantpton, Janaary I3(A, ISBO. 

Sir,— The Annual Conference of tlie " General Aeaouialed Body of Chnreh 
SohDolmaaters in England and IValeB " which has just terminated in London, 
having bad nnder its consideration the practical operatioa oC the Minutes issued 
by the Lords of the Cammittee of Uer M^eatj')! Uoat Hanourable Privy Council 
on Education, more particulai'ly that port of the Minute of May ^tb, I8&9, relntiTS 
to the limitation of the number of Pupil teachers — namely, sec. 6, which provides 
tliat there shall " not be allowed hereafter a greater proportion than fow Pupil. 
UaehtntotheiamtMaateToTMUtTeit; and tbere being among Teachers assembled 
from all parts of the country a great diversity of opinion as to the interpretation 
to be pat on this aaction, it was resolved : — That the Secretary be inalructed to 
inquire of their Lordships of the Privj; Council the exact bearing of the Minute 
of May last, as regards the apprentioeship of Pupil- teachers to a Second Master in 
the same school, when four are apprenticed to the Fii'st Master ; because much 
misapprehension exists on the sahjecl." 

In accordance with this resolution, I now respectfully solicit the favour of their 
lordships' interpretation of that portiou of the Minute of May 4th, 18011, to which 
Z have referred. The following questions may possibly aid their lordships in 
aSbrding the informatipn which is soogfat, and which ia anxiou'Jy looked for, not 
only by the members of the AssociatCLl Body of Church School maslers, but also 
by that portion of the community which is ioterested in, and anxious to promote 
throughout the conotry, the cause of elementary edacation : — 

1. la a Second certiflceted Teacher employed in any school, and nnder any cir- 
cumstances, regarded as a Jlfa«t«r, within the meaning of the Minute referred to 7 

2. If so, will Iheir lordships allow more than four Pupil teachers in larga 
■ohooU where there are two certificated MasCeri — that 19, a Head Master and a 
Second Master, or Assistant certificated — in the proportion of one Pupil-teacher 
for forty soliolars in average attendance! 

3. If a Second Master receives from theirlordships gnly the augmentntive valne 
of his certilicDte, will he be considered to occupy the place of two Pupil -teachers, 
as in the cose where an Assistant receives the grant of £35 per annum f 

1. If more than four Pupil -teachers will be allowed where there are two certi- 
floated Masters, to whom will the number, after the first four, be apprenttcad t to 
the Head Master, conditionally, on a Second certificated Master being retiuned? 
or to the Second Master? 

I offer no further remarks, but leave the matter in the hands of tbeic lordships, 
hoping they will be pleased to favour th« Association with an explanation that will 
allay the fears which exist, that there im a probability of introducing into schools 
an element tending to engender unpleasant competition and division, insteiad of 
maintaining that unity and concord wliich their lordships' Minutes hare lieen so 
successful in promoting. — I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Hervont, 

John J. GnA.TXS. 
THE REPLY. 
Council Office, Downing Strut, London, ISth April, 18611, 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th 
pntant, asking for an answer of that of January 13 ; and in reply to yonr letter 
of .January 13, 18flO, I have to inform you that more than four Fnpil-leachers 
may be apprenticed in the same school, provided that there be at least forty scholara 
for each apprentice, and'sach a number of certificated Teachers as not to require 
lliBt more than four of the apprentices should be articled to any one of them. 

Pupil -teach era are articled, and the gratuities for their instruction are paid to 
jnnior csrtificaled Teachers, when the number of scholars allows mure than foni 
to be retained at the public expense, and the Head Teacher has already four such 
apprentices. — I have the lionour to be, Sir, your obedient servant. 

Mi: John }, Oraves. B. B. W. Uko^i. , 
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All ComrauQications far the Editor ahoalJ be addressed " The Editor of 

e PapiL-Teacher, 54, Pa.ternoster Row, London, E.G." 

Method of Askinq oa Answebino Questioms. — Our numaroua correspond unla 

would save la an immeasu amoant oC labour, and be loas linbls to (liaappointmant 

from their oommunLcatioiu not being prooiptlj' attended to, b; attcation to tbci fot- 

lowing points : — 

I. Write oitlg on one lidt of the puper. 2. Keep each subject distinct &om otbers. 

3. ^end eiLch. subject thua : — "Editor's Counoil," " Kates nod Queries," "Editor's 

Questions," &c. &c. 4. Leave a spaee at tlic top and at tbe bottom of tbe paper. 

6. Write your (real or aaaumed) name on each separate paper. 6. Alwuys let. jour 

communicatioiis be accompaniod bjjour name and address. Bor puiiicaliimsoa 

maj adopt anj signature youpleaia. 

Thanlis (for Contributions, Answers, hind Letters, &c.)— James Fenloo ; J. M. 
Spenoe; Saxum; J. Sinclair; Paul Pry; Kendaliao ; M. A. T. ; J. H. Smart ; 
WilUara Tbackray ; N. Haigh ; T. A. M. ; George B.; Jaraes Gill; N. San- 
derson; Alphonao; Robert Stratton; James Henitson ; Inatsnsc; Taibach ; 
Black Robin ; IV. G. W. ; William MeCord ; S. Edwards ; G. Jones ; William 
Sbaw; S. P. S. Filkington; Constaos ; Taoeo; Pen Didbs; Aaron Smitli; 
Dudley Dumps; Elizabeth Olding; Leonardo-da-Yioci ; T. W. Mills; Un- 
known; Joseph; Nemo; IsaacOarter; G. Smith ; Boben Thnaitea ; Wallaca ; 
H. H. Hughes; George Manselli Ahercromhie; Thomas George; Forgua 
Secundus ; Barlow ; J. T, Ridley ; John Ninon ; H. Briggs ; II. E. E. ; Robin 
Hood; David Davidson ; Prince Albert; Jnoobas ; Jammie ; John Petri e ; 
Annia; Louis; J. T. WUkioson; VT. Bowers; William Davey; A. Youth; H. 
Taylor; Thomas E. Jones ; Thomas L. Simpson ; W.McGragor; Iva; W. H. 
B. Coniston; Halstead; Mutpuir ; CharleH Ashen ; Charles Durraat ; Abdlle ; 
Trigon; J.; T. Bessie; Oliver Cromwell; Quentin ; One-aod-AU; Protest- 
antism; W. A. Rothwell; Yeros Arnicas; Bachgen ; A. A. Stuart and U. 
Turner; Xroiaieme ; T. J. C. ; Adela; Sonm Cniqne; John Smith; Cantnar; 
Excelsior; Joseph Soott; Abram Elurrooli; Violet; Anglo Saxon; Annie 
(Margate); W. Maliplianl; Essayez ; Delta ; Billicer; JamesMerkin; W.R.; 
T, Denham; Benedict; Leooidaa; Mnomon; En Avant ; Elizabeth Crjer. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nlchahu Nickleby, Burion's Yard, Ponttfract.— Every copy of the Pupn, Teacheii 
BaUaeribed for by our pnblisher, leaves the ofGce for post on the last day but 
one, or the last day of every month . If any Subscribers do not receive their 
copies on the 1st morniog of the month, the fault lies entirely at the post 
office, and not with the pubtisher. 

CoHtributiMis kept back fJ.F.J. — We ^raot your request. Maikeraatical Qaeftioiit 
froidrwA^.— Our friendt must w^l their turn. This answer opplies to other 
questions and other friends. 

HUtory Queitioai milablefar Fifth Year Tuachtri (UnknawnJ. — See our 

Number, p. The nom At plume which you have assumed is already appro- 
priated (see P. T. vol. 3, p. ). Please to select some other. 
■ Thi Finny Foil. Tha Editor, " Penny Post," 377, Strand, London. 

Eeligioia ImlTuetum fT. L, S.J. — Are you sure that we receiyad the letter to 
which yon refer? We have not dme now to refer to our unpablished oomrau- 
nioations, hat we note your inquiry for next month, 

SchoolmatttTt for India fib-J. — The question aa you put it to ua cannot he 
answered categoricallj. Generally those who engage the master pay bis passage 
money. 

Coalribaiiom from SehoolmaMttn (R. S. NeiccaiileJ. — We are very glad to receive 
them. We earnestly desire the co-operation of masters, miBlresaes, and 
mauogeis. Via cordially tlisok you for your kind ofi'er, and gladly acce^ iL 
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Kotaafa Lesson on Volla fRoba-t l'lt»uiiUiJ^—Cooi. We haia a similar 

bf ttiMlii'i' i^arreGpondent in tgpe, or wb would have inaert(!d ;aui-$. 

"Poor DiirKni'd Smitk.' — " Josepli " snjB, " Your oorreBpondent wlio signs himEelt 

'Bobiii Hood," too OKgerly acou«eB Bitdbfi) Smith of baingwi'ongiii Ma anaww 

to tbe itrnblera No. I^, page ^(HJ, Appendix 1. The BD9\rer which he gives 

as bain!,' the one giv«n ia the Aritlimetio, ia £3000, but that is not Lbe esse. 

The answer given by B. Smith ia axncilj' tha one obtainad by yonr oorrs- 

qioadent, vie., £B500. Tour correspondaal boa eridenll; been Inbouring under 

aoine optical dalsBion. Tlie aiianer is plaiDljr given on page 345J I hopa 7011 

^_ will mention tha raitter, aiiJ thus save poar Smith from diBRraoe." If onr 

^^^. ftUnds " IC'ibiu Hood" and "Joseph" will eaeh slate the edUion, it ma; — 

^^^r «e eannut say that it wil3 — lura out that a clerical or tjposraphisBl error has in 

^^^ *k later edilion accDcred, or been eiirr(:oted. 

^ 4 itBtipiibarg Education in Bni/Ianii (it. P. S. PUkington), — In tha eoD:imon accep- 
tation of tbe loriD, it wouU prove a failure. It would trench on the liberty of 
the Bubjijct. Tbe adrantngea of our Govemnient Edticatioa Sclieme ai'e not 
twiverEally recognised. 
tFritiag {Priiice Alberti—Teit-hand, disjointed; smDll-band, poor. (T. J. C.) — 
VeryueBt. ( (T. B.)— ProraiiiiDg ; pay special atl«ntion to your capitals. {Joan 
qfAre}—Sti& and diajomted, but promising; the style is goad. (.Inriom Jn- 
gniref) — Yea ; hut ■' Government" would not object to hetlar. We do 
this to diHGOunige you; y^n are " all right" bo for as wriljng is conae. 

(if. w.) 

The Teachers 0^< (E, O.)— " W. Sjkes" isthe Jionde plmmr of a oorreapotMlant 
who senda us his real name and address. We sincerely thank you for calling 
oai attention In the fact that tha lines were, with otliera, published by Mr. J. 
OrDoia ia the handbill form. Tlipy were published cnonymously. We shall 
present them in arttiua 10 DUr readers next month. In the interim we hope 
that " W. Seeks" will put us in a position to state that be ia the author of the 

Firit AlUHqiis (PtnDinas,J.Q.,J. S., and many othert). — Veiy creditable indeed. 

It is most ifrntifying ta us to perceive tbat each snouaaEive moulli the ' 

it) the "Pupil Teacher" inci'easeB. 
SeJioot Maiiasenunt ^Dudley Diat^i), — "Morrison's MEuiual," whidt yon. 

obuin of our pubhsber, Mr. Stevenson. 

TO SUB3CEIBEH3. 
MiHT of oiir Subscribers who pay half-yearly have paid to the end of Ml . ., 

Their rcnewpJ Subscriptions to the end of the year should be forwarded by an 

eady post. The amount for nine monLhs will be ^7 stamps. 

TESTIMONIAL. 
Presented to Mr. JixES Sihtson, by the Pupil- leaEber.i of 8t. George's National 
Solioola, Kidderminster, a handsome teapot and tresm-jng, bearing the following 
inscription : — " Presented to Mr, James Simpson, on his birthday, March SSth, 
1860, by Ills aflbctiouate Fi^iiU;" together with a saltable Address, appreciating 
his kindness and nneeaaing' efforts to improve their miuds, and expressing a hope 
that he may be long spar eLl to labour amongst them. 

Ta3CAtiom and PoBULATiOM. — In 1805 the ealiinated population of the 
Austrian i>mpire was returned at 39,411,309, and tbe public expenditure 
was 40,aG8,618;., or an average of IZ. Os. 5d. per head. In 1857 the 
estunated population of Spaia was 1G,301,B51, and tJie public ex- 
penditure was 18,033,0U1J,. or an average of 1/. 23, Id. per head. In 
1645 the population of Portttgalwna 3,499,121, and the puUic expenditure 
was 2,756,292i., or an average of Ifis. per head. The population o- 
Switzerlaud in 1857 was eaUraated at 2,500,000, and tbe public espenf 
ditnre was G0i),^4O2., or about 5s. per head. Tlie population of Greece 
in 1854 was 1,043,153, and in 1H53 iho pubUc expenditure wa3e3l4uiated 
.^e^/J41l, or about 12s, per head. 
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LISTS OF BATTLES. 

ADVERTifca to ottr remarks on •* Anniversaries" in April number, we take 

for granted that every Teacher can perceive the advantages of aiding the . 

memory by association oi ideas, and that by connecting historical events 

'With incidents of personal interest to the pupils the principles of inductive 

tuition is interestingly carried out. The pupils are led from the known to 

the unknown, by a process which amuses whilst it instructs them. The 

boy who is gratified by the discovery that he was born on the anniversary 

of some important historical event, will soon evidence a desire to connedt 

the birthdays of his parents, brothers, sisters, or other relatives, and even 

ii£ his class-mates and playfellows, in the same way. His readiness in 

Associating dates interesting merely in his own domestic sphere, with 

others of historical importance, will be emulated by other pupils, until tihe 

^gregate of chronological and historical information in the class will 1)6 

surprisingly great. It may be urged that each pupil will have a set of 

such association of ideas pecuHar to himself because specially interesting 

to himself. To some extent it will be so. But what of that ? Even 

granting that A cares not for any of the - dates in which B takes so much 

interest, the labour of the Teacher is not in vain, the value of the method 

is none the less. The Educator, especially in an Elementary School, 

should aim at exercising the intellect rather than crowding the memory. 

If he succeed in making his pupils master of a method whereby they retain 

in their minds any useM information which engages their fancy (we use 

the word fancy advisedly), he achieves greatness in his profession. 

But, from experience, we know that the cases are exceptional where, 
amder the guidance of a Teacher of average ability, a lesson is as it were 
anatomised, and the parts so appropriated by individual members, that few 
or no parts are common-stock-information of the class. The emulaition 
evoked by the usual interrogative teaching will always suffice to counteract 
such a tendency. We will go beyond this. We venture to assert, that if 
the birthday anniversary of any individual member of a class is associated 
by the Teacher with some historical event, that individual, although he 
himself may take no interest in the idea, will be regarded by other mem- 
bers of the class as a sort of hieroglyphic of the historical event with 
which the Teacher associated him. This is no mere speculation, and we 
are sure that an experiment must be awkwardly made if it prove wholly 
unsuccessful. The measure of its success will of course depend on the 
ability of the Teacher and the aptitude of the pupils. 

There is no special reason why battles and sieges, and such bellicose 
affairs, should be the subjects of such association of ideas as we suggest. 
Any historical events will answer the sailie purpose. But it is well that 
the Teacher should have a large amount of carefully-classified information, 
in order to awaken a large amount of interest. If he tell C that Shakes- 
peare was bom exactly {so many) years before he was, and D tha.t Vsaa. 
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' birtlMlay was esRcUy [so mant/) years after ihat of Milton, he must not & 
Burpriseii i£ E, uiid L', and G, nak him to tell them what great men were 
Iioru on their birthdays. If the Teacher have carefully compiled lists of 
the birthday anciTersanes of cctebrtite<I men, he will be able to gratify his 
pupils' wishes. 

Agaiii, insfeod of days, months ov i/ears might, by a process similar to 
that DOW undei' consideratJon, be associated willi events of domestic 
or local interest. Tliis, huwevcr, for the present, we merely notice in 
passing. 

Proceed we now to remark on our second suggestive note in our article 
on Auniveraaries, na,mely, that " dates given in Histories, especially in 
amall ones, such as are commonly used in schools, differ very mate- 
rially, not only with regard to days and months, but also with regard to 
years." 

Nothing is more disheartening, to a young Teaclier, than to find that the 
bformation imparted by bim to liia pupils, and by them well remembered, 
is incorrect. No doubt, with regard to historical dates, a wide margin 
must be allowed. It is allowed, and the Teacher who can produce his 
authority for assigning to any given event a certain date, cannot &irly be 
blamed for inaccuracy. But an earnest Teacher should be also an earnest 
student, and no earnest student sliou^d neglect ordinary precuu dons against 
error. 

The generally- experienced difficulty in remembering dates is, we think, 
the strongest argument in favour of great care being taken to give correct 
dates to historical events. We want some laborious student to do for 
Chronologly what Dr. Johnson did for English Orthography. But we 
&ar that " Want " must be our master. Such a task, if ever un- 

■taken, will be but imperfectly performed. Even were it performed 
rell, lie work would necessarily be so extensive and espensive, that it 

luld be beyond the reach of those to whom it would he most serviceable, 
■ouid be the epitome and indcK of a well-stocked historical library. 
Much has been done of late years to meet the requirements of Teachers 
for books of reference on Chronology, but compilers have their individual 
and peculiar notions of what particulars are wortliy of notice, and what 
may advantageously be omitted, as increasing the hulk without adding to 
the usefulness of such works. 

Be our aim, then, not to attempt that which, if practicable, is not desirable, 
but that which all must admit to be essential. Let us examine the dis- 
crepancies in our text and class school-books, as well as tliose in our hooka 
of reference, and let us agree as to what dates shall be assigned to the 
leading events of history. 

We must do this methodically, or the difHculties of our undertaking 
will be increased a htmdredtbld. Memorable battles are laiidmarks of 
liistory. We may as well begin with them. Tlie question " how shall 
we begin" is settled. We have begun — we iiave well begun. But " well 
begun is only half done." ■ 

How, then, shall we begin the second half of our work ? This is the 
question to which we crave the attention of our readers and indefatigable 
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What we propose is this : from each month's list, as published in our 
pages, let one battle for each day be in the first instance selected. Let 
it be the most important one of those fought on that day. Of course, 
there will occasionally be diversity of opinion aB to the relative historical 
importance of certain battles. 

Our next step then is to compile lists of battles, (one for each day in 
each month,) to state our authority for the dates of each battle, and our 
reason for singling it out as of greater historical importance than the rest. 
The question which suggests itself at this stage is, What is the best way 
to do this ? 

We shall endeavour to answer it by reference to the list of 

BATTLES, &c., IN MARCH, 

published iti our last number. 

The list is the largest of any we have yet published. Have more 
battles occurred in the month of March than in any other month in the 
year ? Or have our friends taken more pains in the compilation of the 
list for March than they did for those of the other months ? 

If the first question must be answered in the affirmative, a very curious 
historical coincidence is brought to light. March derives its name from 
Mars, the mythologic god of war. 

If the second question may be answered affirmatively, it is clear that we 
had better take the March list for our first experiment. 

If both questions may be answered in the affirmative (and perhaps they 
may), we have very strong reasons for commencing "vi^ith March, especially 
as it was formerly reckoned the first month in the year. 

A painstaking and ingenious correspondent (with whom we have the 
pleasure to be personally acquainted, to whose kindness we are indebted 
for many of our best papers on various subjects), has sent us the outline of 
an Analysis of the Battles in March, from which it appears that there are 
739 items, which may be primarily classified into centuries, thus : — 

Prior to 13th century, 10 battles, &c., in 10 different years 
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Total . . 739 138 

In the 18th century there are seven dates each having more than nine. 
items, and making a total of 139. 

In the 19th century there are 16 dates each having more than nine 
items, and making a total of 355. 

Subtracting the 494 battles (139 +355), we have 245 battles 
(739—494) in 115 years (138—7+16). 

Subtracting the 43 years, to each of which there is but one item, we 
have 696 (739—43) battles in 95 (138—43) years. 

The most cursory perusal of the list will show, that were it not for 
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evident diacrepaueies between school-books, the number of items w( 
confflJeralily rudcced. 

The following hints may be of use : — 

1. Ascertain whether old or new style is meant. 

2. Whether the same engagement is not pailJcularized under 

3. Whether an evident typographical error has not occurred in the 
figures denoting the year or the day. 

4. Whether, by the omisaon of the name of ttio mouth, the day may 
not refer to the month immediately preceding, or immediately succeeding, 
that wiiich by its posllion it may at first sight appear to pertain. 

We suggest that the stadent collocate all the battles, &c., stated in our 
printed lists to have occurred in the month of each year. He will then 
readily see where there aie the principal discrepandes, omissions, repe- 
titions, and other errors. For instance, by reference to our correspondent's 
Outline of Analysis, we finil that in the Majch Lst there are no fewer than 
fifiy-ove items pertaining to the year 1791), anJ forty-thrte to the year 
1858! 

We would, furthermore, recommend that, in compiling sets of historical 
events, a certain connection be sustained, so as to avoid discurMvcness. 
iFor instance, lat us take the first item m our March list — the " Massacre 
at Vaasy " (15(52). What an interesting and instnictive lesson nmy bo 
founded on tMsf The Teacher might give a brief account of the 
Siaseacre, thus; — 

" The Duke of Guise was coming &om Lorraine, where be had bean 
collecting troops in order to be r-eady for the civil war, and was returning 
to Paris, Passing through Yassj, a small town of Champagne, his peo^ 
insiilwd some Protestants who were worahipping in a bam. This firet 
violence brought on greater. Many Huguenots, or Protestants, viett 
killed on the spot. The massacre lasted a whole hour, ihougli the 
Duchess of Guise, who heard the firing of pistols at a distance, sent to 
entreat her husband to spare, at least, the women. The Massacre of 
Vaasy was the signal for civil wars, which were alternately interrupted 
and resumed as often as eight times." 

By way of explanation, a short account of the Duke of Guise and of 
the civil war for which lie was preparing should also be given. The ms^i 
of France will, of course, be in requisition. 

The battle of Jarnac (13th ? or 16lh ?), 1569, was one of the battles in 
the third religious war. In short, all the battles in France, from the 
Mu£sa<se of Vaisy ts the Battle of hrg {March 14th, 1590) betoog to 
the same story — we may say to the same war. 

The battle of Ivry is often called the " Battle of the League." Wbo 
coulit read without emotion JIacaulay'a beautifnl poem on the aulg'ect? 
What a lesson might be given on that poem 1 We dare not trust ourad?ea 
t<) give even an outUne of it, but we can imagine certain of our young 
eorrespondeats giving a lesson on it in so spirited a style that the pupili 
ai'e ready to esciaim — 
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The Timei quotes the fcllowing firom the Bien-^lre Soaial of 
one of the most ably-conducted weekly journaia of the Comment ; 
Bien-i-'lre qaotes it from the Post Heiri, ol Soleuie: — 

" March. — The Empire annexes Savoy and Nice, this umexstion hiving 
bacome a ' geographical necessity.' Austria stirs not ; she is delij^ed 
that this trick is played against Tictor EmunueL Pruaeia says 
reserving to herself ' freedom of action.* 

" April, — In order to obtain its ' natural frontiers ' the Empire annexes 
the Rhenish provinces. Austria stirs not ; she is delighted at seeing this 
trick played against Prussia, who had deserted her ia Lombardy. Prussia 
poekeo the affiront, reserving to heraeif ' freedom of action 
Hanover. 

" May. — If Venetia is annexed to Lombardy ' because the Venetians 
speak Italian,' Prussia stirs not ; she rejoices to see this trick played 
against Austria, who liad abandoned her on the Rhine. Austria is beaten, 
as last year, havmg sent her army into battle without their breakf^ts. 

" June. — The Empire annexes Belgium, ' because the Belgians speak 
French.' England protests. Austria and Prussia stir not ; they revenge 
themselves of England's ahandonmeut in Italy and on the Rhine. 

" July. — The Empire reclaima Baden and Westphalia, ' because the 
nmjority of the inhabitants are Catholics, and have already formed part of 
the great Empire.' Austria stirs not, for she is delighted to see Prussia 
lose WestphsJia ; Prussia stirs not, for she prefers Baden to be French 
lather than Austrian. 

" August. — In consequence of the araiexation of Baden, that also of 
Wartemburg and of Bavaria has become a ' gecgraphieal necessity ' to the 
Empire. Austria is deUghted to see Prussia lose the support of Aotestant 
Wurtembiirg, and Prussia is delighted to see Austria lose the support of 
Catholic Bavaria ; Germany stirs not. At Jena the students singj 'What 
ia the Fatherland ?' Napoleon answers this question, 

" September. — The Empire annexes Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklen- 
burg, ' because the possession of the northern seacoast has become 
necessary to France as a natural froatier.' At Berlin they seriously 
propose to exchange the pointed helmets of the army for the kepis. The 
Germanic Diet, after the annexation of Frankfort, have hidden themselves 
in the Warburg ; they refer to a committee the question of the organization 
of the Federal army. 

" October.— The posseaaon of the kingdom of Saxony and of the Duchies 
has become for the Empire ' a political necessity,' because the European 
equilibrium requires that Prussia and Austria should he held in check by 
a third great Power. The Diet flies to Rugen, and in order to calm 
pubhc opinion, now awakened, vote the erection of a statue to Arndt. 
The committee appointed by the Diet are not yet ready to report on the 
organization of the army ; therefore the troops cannot be marched against 
KapoleoQ. 

" November, — The Empire reaches to the Vistula. The annesOliun 
'Jmssia has become for the Empire ' a moral necessity,' as the Emperor 
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must at any price keep his word. Austria rabs her hands with joy, being 
rid of other rivals in Gi^rraany. Russia stands aghast at seeing the French 
on the Vistula, and esrJaims, ' This is not what I wished.' 

" December. — All the territory reaching from the Alps to the Corpt- 
thiana in Hungary has become for the Empire ' a geographical neceseity.* 
The Oermanic Diet has completed the military organization. The Btatoe 
. of Amdt is nnTeiled on le Jour dea Itmocentt, in Uie lale of Rugen." 
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Fig. 8. 
Suppose lines 1, 2, 3, and 4 to represent lines in Nature, which ue 
parallel to the Line of Direction, the position here given wonld be thor 
actual or original posilum, but their apparent posilioH would be in t)K 
direction of [he dotted lines, according to Rule 3. From this is readilj* 
inferred the following rule, which it will be well for you carefully to 
impress upon pur memory : — 
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Ride 4, — Ail Hues parallel to the Line of Direction vanish in the Point 
of Sight. 

Now notice Rg. 7. The line a c is 
equal to the Ibe a b. The angle at i 
13 a right angle, heoce a c b is a right- 
angled triangle ; and because a c and ab 
are equal, the angles a c b and a b c are 
equal. Each of them will, therefore, 
ha an angle of 45°. The lines 1 C, 2 5, 
and 3 4 are parallel to c b, therefore c 1, 
1 2, and 2 3 are equal to the corre- 
sponding portions of a b, namely b 6, 6 5 , 
and 5 4. And so also any line, parallel 
to Bc, dravn from any point in the line 

A B, will cut off, or measure off, a portion " i a a a 

of A c equal in length to the rorre- ^- '■ 

sponding part of a b. These lines are, therefore, evidently Measn^fng 
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Fig 8. 

Now suppose c B in Fig. 8 to represent a wall in a field, that you can 
see through a sheet of glass ab, yonr station point heing at s p, and the 
line from your eye to the horizon the Line of Direction, s p, f s, being 
parallel to the wall. From c draw the line c s in a line with d c, or in 
Other words, produce d c until it intersects a b. The point of intersection, 
B. is the seat of line s o. Now, again, suppose lines drawn Irom your 
Picture Line a b at an angle of 45° intersecting the line of the wall c b, 
as lines 6 D, 5 1, 4 2, 3 c. These lines are the Measuring Lines of line c C 
as before shown. 

From previous observations, you know that the line c D will appear to 
vaniah in the pomt of sight p a. The hue s, t s, will therefore be the 
apparent direction of line cd. Now imagine your position changed a little, 
and instead of looking towards the horizon h l ia the direction of s p, F S, 
let the imaginary line from your eye, the Line of Direction, be ifi ^iW^i. 
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ParBtlH* 



I: 
as to Iffi parallel tp the Measuring Lines 6 d, 5 1 , &c, , as S P, P d . J*aratlel ^ 
Lines appear to vonisli in tlie satoe point, we have leaiat ; then lines G d, 
5 1, 4 2, 3 c, and s p, p d, will all appear to vaiush in one point in the 
horizon pd. The lines 6 pd, 5 pd, 4 pDj 3 pb, wUl show, therefore, 
ihe-apparent direction of Imes 6 d, 5 1, Sec, and will be the apparent or 
Perspective Measuring X>iaes of the Perspective Line s, p s ; just as the 
lines Gs, 51, &c., are the actual or original Measuring Lines ot the 
original Hne cd, Heacfi, those portions of line s, p s, measured off or 
included withm t*ie perspeetive measuring lines, will be the perspective 
appearance of the correspanding portions of c d. The line k r is the per- 
^^^^ spective reftesentttioa of t^e uriguml line of the wall en, or in plainer 
^^^^L terms, e f is as f he wall o d would appear to youi* eye, when stationed at 
^^^^1 S p, and looldng through the glass a b, ia the direction of g p, p s, 
^^^^1 Nowtalst foir com^ssea, and you will find that the lioep s,sp, is equal 
^^^^ft to p s, p D. Hence the following rules : — 

^^^H RtUe 5.— The distance of the Station Poiut from the .Point of ^|^t, 

^^^^H laid down upon the Horizontal Line, gives the Distance Point. 

^^^H Rule 6. — The Distance Point is the Vanishing Point of all lines which 

^^^^1 measure lines that vanish in the Point of Sight. 

^^^^1 Lines of Measurement, — Now carefuUy fix on your mind the followiif 

^^^^ leuaiks. The Base Line, with any perpendiculars on it, are the only lines 

■ used to represent your picture or drawing. Keep before your mind the 

idea of the sheet of glass, held up between your sight and the object yon 

wish to represent. The Base Luie, which you put on your paper, repre- 

Eents the bottom line or edge of that sheet of glass. Jf you were oat in 

the field, and were about to trace on your glass the appearance of a cottage 

in the distance, you would place tiie glass before you in a vertical position. 

eSo, imagine, when you are working out any perspective prgbleu, your 
fiheel of glass (or " Picture Plane" we will call it), atanding vertically on 
your Base Line, Keep these thoughts clearly before your mind wheneva: 
you are makiog a perspective drawing, and it may prevent your being at s 
loss sometimes. Keep distinctly, also, before your mind, what we have 
already^ioticed concerning the Horizontal Line — thst it represents the far- 
distant horizon, and any line drawn from the Base Line to the HorigauXai 
Lint, on your paper, represents a line going beyond your Picture Plane to 
the hoiizun, in the distance. 



^ 



Again, a Perpandieular Line, ei'ected on your Base Line, will represent 
the aeriieal position of your Picture Plane, and its hmiaontal position will 
' rep^dsented by the Bok Line. On the Base Line, then, you can raaik 
' any horizontal measurements of the object you wish to put in perspec- 
'e ; and on any perpendicular erected on the Base Line, you aay 
measure off any perpendicular measurements. From these geometric 
measuremaats your perspective measurements will be obLained. 

Rvle 7. — The Geometric Lines of measurement, for any perspective 

representation of an object, are the Base Line, and any petpendinflar 

oa Che £ase Line. 

I>isianee Within the Picture,— li^ t^iva w TQ,eaTA,tbe distance of anyj 
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from the picture line, on a lii» parallel to the Line of Direction. The 
following figure will make the matter clear : — 



H 



p.s 




T X t 3' 



S.|B 



Fig 9. 



Let A be a geometric representation of an object showing' its «et«al 
position from the Picture Plane. The distance of points 1, 2, and 2? witMn 
the picture is represented by the lines 1 1^ 2 2,\ 3 3', which ace parallel 
to the Line ef Direction. Don't iedl into the mistake, iato whi^ learners 
are apt to fall, that by producing any line to the Base Line, the distance 
within the picture of any point on that line may be measured on that line. 
The side, 4 1, is produced to the Base Line, birt 1 1*^ does nof represent the 
distance within the picture of point 1. Nor does 41'^ represent the dis- 
tance witbitt the picture of point 4. The line 1 V^ represents the distance 
of 1 frm the picture, and the distance of 4 from the picture wouLi be 
represented by a line drawn from 4 to the Base Line parallel to the Line 
of Direction. These would be the actual or geometric positions of the lines» 
Tlus figure does not give their perspective appearance. 

Rule B. — ^Distance within the picture is the distance of any point from 
the picture, on a line parallel to the Line of Direction, and yaaisMiig 
in the P<»nt of Sight. 



NOTES OF LESSON. 

IKTBODUGTION TO CHEMISTBT. 

I. What Chemistry is. 
IL The Ultimate Elements. 

(a). What the Ultimate Elements are. 

{b). Their Number and Division. 

Ic). Where Found.^ 

{d}^ Forces. 

1. Cohesion. 

2. Chemical affinity. 
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III. The General Compositinn of all Subatancea. 
(e). Animal and Vegetable. 
(/). Mineral, 
(o). IllustratiTe Experimeuls. 

IV. Uses of Chemistry, 
(h). General Uses, 
(i). EJtti-aorJiuHry Usea, 

I. Chemistry is that science which treats of the peculiar qnatitftt 
n&ture of all material bodies, whether in a solid, liq^uid, or rariforni state. 
It comprehends almost all the changes in natural objects with which we 
ai'e connected and have the greatest interest. 

II. (a). Water, by certain chemical processes, is known to contain two 
gasses, called oxygen and hydrogen, hut as yet no process has been dis- 
covered that is able to separate the osygen and hydrogen into any other 
bodies ; hence they are de nominated ultimate elements, or undecompoaable 
hodies. By chemical processes Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia) can be 
separated into sulphuric acid and magnesia ; and both these bodies can 
again he further divided, viz.," the acid into sulphur and osygen, and the 
magnesia into a metallic body called magnesium and oxygen ; hut oxygen, 

' sulphur, and magnesium 'cannot be further divided ; hence they are called 
tilsimale elemeuts. 

(b). The ultimate elements at the present time amount to about seren^ 
in number. They may be divided into metallic and non-metallic ele- 
menta. The metallic elements may be again divided into 
1st. The metallic bases of the alkalies. 
2nd, The metallic bases of the earlli. 
3rd. The proper metals, 
(c). The ultimate elements, when united together in different propor- 
tions, form tlie incalculable variety of substances found in our world, 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral. 

(d). The combination of the different ultimate elements is eSecled by 
varieus powers, called forces. Those powers which combine the elements 
are called the forces of atleaction; those whicli cause their diviaion the 
forces of repnltion. 

(1). When the force of attraction combines different bodies of a eimilat 
character, and produces qiiiintities, it is called the cohesion of attrac- 
tion. 
(2). When the force of attraction combines unlike substances, or ele- 
ments, it is called chemical, or elective, affirUly. 
So that cohesion combines elements of a similar natui'e, and chemical 
aJfinily of unlike natture. 

III. (e). The non-metallic substances, — oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and 
nitrogen, — with now and then iome sulphur, calcium, and phosphorus.— 
in general give formation to animals and vegetables. 

(f). Minerals are seldom found in a pure state, but generally is ano- 
bination with oxygen, sulphur, arsenic, and the different adds. 

■ (^). Many animal and vegetable bodies are nearly composed '^^^44^H 

^^^B or cimrcoiil, combined with o^^gm a.a>!t %-jdYa%«n. Now, sulphdll^H 
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has ao great an ath-nction for water, tliat l\ will draw it from nearly every 
substnnee in wliiuli it exists. Aa an illnatration, if aulphurie-acid be poared 
upon a piece of wuuJ or sugar, the wood or sugar will become qaite black, 
because the oxygen and Iiydrogen contained in tJiem will be abstracted by 
the acid, and the carbon or charcoal will, in consequence, be the only 
element left of the wood, or si^ar, as the case may be. 

Through the agency of chemical affinity, pearls will dissolve in vinegar. 
Also, if an egg be steeped la vinegar, or some equivalent aciJ, the shell 
' will become so soft that it may be easily put into a very small bottle, and 
the shell will become bard again by pouring water upon it. 

IV. (A). All methods used to extract metala from their ores are purely 
chemical : the arts of tanning, glass-making, aoap-making, dying, &c. &e., 
depend entirely upon the laws of chemistry ; and all the operations in 
distilling, brewing, and baking are nothing more than chemical processes. 

(i). It is quite certain that without chetnistry many wonderful facts 
with which we are now acquainted must have remained obscure. When 
we leai'tt, through chemistry, that diamonds and coals are made of the 
same materials; that tiie greater portion of water is composed of an 
inflammable substance \ that most of the acids are composed of various 
kinds of air ; that qld linen rags, through the agency of sulphuric -acid, 
will produce more than their own weight in sugar, and that sawdust.can 
be changed into substance in every way'as good as flour ; surely all must 
see much to ivonder at and admire iu the extraordinary omnipotence of the 
Almighty ! Chakleb F. Kkdman. 

The above notes are drawn out for a lirst or second class, and, according 

I to the writer's opinion, contain enough matter for two lessons of thre e- j 

^^H quarters of an hour each. — Ed. ^^^H 

^y LESSON ON THE COCOA-NUT. '^V 

Fecit of a palm-tree, from (iO to 80 feet high — growing up to near the ~ 
top without leaves — then a tuft of large fan-like leaves. Fruit growing in 
clusters just under the leaves. 

Nut. — Gonsists of one outside husk, 1 to Sin. thick- Composed of 
coarse, dark, red, fibrous substance. 2. Inside shell — very hard and 
rather brittle, Jin. thick. 3. Kernel, white, brittle, and sweet. Hollow 

tand partly filled with milk. 
Where Grown. — ^India, Ceylon, Africa, and north jmrt of South America. 
Maitvfanture. — 1. Of Husk. Taken off the nut — cut in slices — carded 
or combed — woven into 
(/les.^Mats, Bugs, Carpeting, Brooms, Brushes &c. 
2. Shell. — Formerly for drinking-cups. 
3. Kernel. — For food — staff of life in some parts of Afirioa— Mii 
made by Africans into a kind of spirit. 
How obtained. — By falling off — climbing up trees by means of a kind of 
hoop round the trunk and their bodies, which they hook on the notches 
left by the old leaves, or branches falling off. By throwing at monkeys, who 
return the salute by a shower of cocoa-nuts — care required in this latter 
mode of obtaining them. Ebenezee 'Cct 
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THE COLONIES OF GEKAT BRITAIN. 
(South) ; obtained by aerttlemeiit in 1S36. 
latralia (Weatern) : obt8!ne(l by seitlement in 1929. 
itigua : obiaioed by settlepeat in 1&^2. 
cenaion : ohtoined by s^ttlemoDt in 1^27. 
Barbados : obta,iae(l by sBtllemttut in l.Q'J,6. 
Bermuda : obtained by settlement in lli09. 
Bahamas : obtaitked by settlemejit in lti29. 
Ceylon: obtaitied by oaptuie in 17S5. 
Canada (East and. West) : obtaineil by capture in 1759-60. 
Cape of Goad Hope : obtained by oapiure in 1806. 
iJSoliiinliia : obtainedby settiemoot in ISfiS. 
"■ ■istopher, St.: obtained by settlement in 1623. 
linica : obtainei) by cession in 176i}. 
[laud laiaads : obtained by settlement in 1842. 

obtained by cesmcm in 1803. 
ibia: obtained by settlement iu 3631. 
■SibtallaF ; obtnirwd by oaptore in 1704. 
rfield CoaF:t: obtained by settlement in Itifil. 
Ckenada : obtained by cession in 1763. 
Helena, St. : ablnined by cession in 17fS3, 
Heligi^liUid : obtained by e»sao6 in 1814. 
..Bundui'Bs: obtained by eeenanin 1670, ajiii settlement in '. 
Hong-km)j{ : Vibtained by cesatott in 1S42. 
i'lndta: tli^tliree Presidencies pUeed under the direct dominion oft 
-^ CrowwinlSija 
Jouiarf islands : obtained by cession in 1814. 
"Fiunaicft : obtained by capture in 1S55 
'Jtabuau: obtained by eeesion in 1846. 
r IdUcia, St. ; obtained by capture lii 1603. 
.(ftlaltn : obtained by capture ia 1800. 
'^Ittnritins; obtained by capture in 1610. 
Hontsenat: obtaiued by settlement.in 1G32. 
"Iflt*!': obtained by settlement in 1924. 
*iw Bninswicli -. separated from Nora Scotia in 1764. 

1T«- Scotia: obtained' by aetUamant and capture, 
[ewfoundland : obtained by settlemeut in 1606. 
' 'i: obtainedby Bettlement in 1629. 

South Wales : obtained by settlement in 1788. 
lew Zealand; obtained by settlement in 1839. 
"riuce Edward's I^nd': obtained by settlement in 1745 
toueensland ; separated from New Soutb Wales in 1859. 
werni Leone : obtained by settlemrait in 1787. 
Tasmania ; obtained by settieraent in 1804. 
ubtained by cession in 17C3, 
: obtained by capture in 1797, 
'urfcs and Caieos Islands ; foraarly inoluded in 
incent, St. : obtained by cession in 1 7t)3. 
Victoria ! aepamte<i from New South Wules in 1850. 
Virgin Jslsmis : obtained by suttleiuent \u l&^ft. 
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1. Position. — Malta is an islauit in tlie Meditarraneau Sea, situated in 
latitude 36°N. and longitude 14° 30' E. Bistanl from Sicily 50 miles, anil 
from Africa 200 miles. 

2. Naines.-^lt was anciently called Melita, anJ thence Malta. It is 
d to be the identical island of St. Paul's sltipwreck. 

a. Extent. — Tha area of Malta is 95 square miles; but, including Gozo 
and Ciiuiino. which are generally included in the norae " Malta,"' the total 
area would be 125 square miles. 

■ 4. Physiaal features of the Land. — Malta is not very elevated, but» 
liowever, it has seveml amall bills, the highest of which is 600 feet. <jozo 
is btgher, and is surrounded by rocks. The soil is by nature a barren 
rook, but has been brought to the highest stale of perfection by the hand 
of man. The agriculture is iu a very forward condition, and the chief 
objects of culture are wheat, cotton, and fmits (lemons, oraitgefi, figs, 
grapes, and oliyea). Gozo is more fertile thon Malta : here most of the 
wheat, &o., is grown, which serves as the food for the Maltese; here is also 
a good JceJ of pasture, on wliicb numerous catQe are fed. The weather, 
in summer, la very hot, and the fruits of the tropics al! flourish here. The 
place, however, ia deficient in one thing, via water, and to supply the 
inhabitants it is collected in tanks, whenever it rains. 

5. People. — The people are called Maltese, and consist of the original 
people, and an iirtennixtiire of Eaghsh. The populittion is estimated at 
about iaO, 000, tliatis, 1,100 to asquare mile, la Scripture the people 
of -this country are called " barbarians." 

6. Rtligion aiid Education. — The uajortty of them are Bomiui CathoUca. 
They are very superstitions ; and educatJoii is very baokward, but is im- 
proving under the English residents. 

7. Towns. — 1. Valette, the capital, great trade, a station of the '■ Over- 
.land route to India." 2, Porto San Pado. Tradition ascribes the ship- 
wreck of St. Paul to this place. 3. Citta Notabilc ; ancient capital. 

B. HUlory, ^e. — This jJace baa belonged tn sCTwal nations. Charlea T. 
had it in bis possession for a time, when he gave it to tb« Knights of 
St. John, instead of Rhodes, from which the Turka cspelled them. The 
Turks tried to capture it, but failed. At length, in 17'^)8. Napoleon took 
it ; but it was retaken by the British and IiIalLese in 1600, when it was 
given up to the British by the Maltese, under whose sway it lias since 
Mmained. It is the centre of our Mediterranean trade. In 1834, our 
troops limded here previous to going to Eussia. PEK Dinas. 



EitiijEATtoN. — T!ie number of Emigrants wbo sailed font the Gnited Kin^dam 
dnnog Uie 44 jenrs from 181Q to 1H6B, inclosira, smouotsd to -1,797,190. Of 
these 1,180,046 went tn thB NorLh AmerieBii eoloniea; :i,SOO,403 lo the United 
Stales ; fi5*-J,91() to ilie AnBtralian eolDoies and NewZwUand ; ind 73,807 to other 
places. The siTerage aiiDual emigr^tiau IVom the Uoited Kiugdam frum 1816 to 
18S8 smDilated to 100,016: far lb e 10 fears eu ding 1898, 2fll,S0&. 

lo-TE ntoa the| Sdhool-Hook.' — Alinnie; I «m raadiog suob a pretty tale. 
Governess : Tou iimsl sa.y HEirratix'e, Minaia — not tKle. MioDie -. \vk, i 
and (io JUBI look ot Muff, bow he's wagging hia Darmlive. — PuncA. 



tfbitot's dsmtm. 



^^H HISTORICAL GEO(II{APH¥.— ELTHAM. 

^^^iSt.THiM is cierived boax two Saiim words, ewH and /win, meaning the "oU' 
I town," or babitation. 

About the year lOiJ Eiddhiira, or Kliliam, belunged to a powerful tttmi nmned 
Alwolde, who granted it soon afterwards In King Edward tbe Confessor. 

About the year IMO William the Con'ti>«rt>r granted EllUam to liis half-brother 
Odo, the Bishop of Bnieox. 

Aboul the year lOIK) William llnftis eonSscaled all the possessions of Bislmp. 
0<ta, nnd part of Eltliam was givea to tlie Maodeville family, while the rentaining 
portion nes kept by the Crown, until it wks made OTer to Lord John de Veaey, a 
powerful baton, by Edward I. Lord Vescy soon afterwards became the master of 
tbe wboleofEltham, by giving to Welter de Mnndeville a siitb-part of the manor 
of LutoD, in Bedfordshire, in exuhange for his patt of Eltham. 

Lard John de Vescy, at bis death, bequeathed Eltliam to his grandson 
William de Veicy, appointing Anthony Beke, the warlike Bishop of Durham, his 
gnardiBD, during his minority. 

By aome means or otlior Anthcmy Beke became the possessor of Eltham, and 
Leiand »ays, that "he was either the verj' uulbor or the Grat lieaUtiUci- of the 
palace." Anthony B eke died at Ellham in the year 1311. and the raoiior passed 
into the bands of Sic Gilbert de Aten, a relation of Williura de Vescy, who was 
killed at the battle cf Baunockbom. Sir Gilbert granted Eltbini to OeoB'rey 
Scrupe, of Masham, who soon anerwards presented it to Ii«abe1, the Qoeen oC 
Edward II. 

Since 1 '-fiO Eltham has been occasionally granted for terms of years to various 
individtuls, and is now held under a lea.4e from Ibe Crown. 

Eltham is now chiefly celebrated for the remainB of a magnificent palace, wltioli- 
I was the favourite Bubarbftu residance of tbe monarchs of England itom the year 

1370 to 1540. 

In the year IflTO Henry III-, together with bis Queen, Eleanor et Provence, and 
his Cnnrl, celebrated their Christmas at Eltham. 

In the year 1815, while Rdward II. vex carrying on an unsuccessful war against 
tbe Scots, bis Queen, Isabella, gave hirlh to a son at Eltham Palace, and he was 
consequently snrnamed " John of ElthHm." This appecra to havemnoli [flensed the 
King, who, as before stated, was in ScolSand at tbe time : Sir E, Montibus being 
the iSrst to go thither to inform bim of Uie event, received J;iOO lor his trouble. 
Tlie yonng Prince John was baptised at the Chapel Boyal, EUbara, August 3Dth, ~ 
1315, the Bishop ofKorwich and tbe Esrl of Lancaster being his sponsors. 

In 1331 Sing Edward III. held a Parliamaot at his Palace of ElthUD. 
, . . Id 1317 lionel, the third son ot Edward III., and at this Ijme guardian of Ulo 
[Vtlm, celebrated bin Christmas at Eltham. 

I On January lat, 13(14, King John of France honourably returned to l^nglaod, 
■Bd landed at Dover, as a prisoner, in consequence of not being able to ransom 
Itself. At this time Edward III. witli hia Queen, Philippa, were reaidliiB »t 
Eltham, and hearing of the arrival of King John, sent a grand deputatien to eet 
him to their palace, Sing John arrived at Eltbnm on a Sunday afternoon, I 
there were, says Froissart, " between that time and supper many grand daa 
and carols, at which it seems that the young Lord de Councy digtingaiahed b 
self by singing and dancing." King John was magnificentlv enlectuned ' '' 
Eltham. whence the palace is ollen denominated " King John's Palace." 

Id I»7S Edward IlL beU a second I'adiament at Eltham, when the Lords uid . 
Commons attended him with a petition to make " his grandaon, Bidiaid of 
Bonrdeauz, son itnd heir of Edward, late Prince of Wales, and benr apparent cd' 
the realm." 

From 1377 Ui 13n9. During the interval between these two dales, Richard IT. 
fttiiuenlly reaided at Bltbnni, and in the tenth yeaj of his reign sumptuously 
entertaioed Leo, Kins of Armenia, wiio had been driven out ol' his UnyJotn hy 
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lO to 1413. Between theae periods Henry VI. made EUbt 
his favourite ibodes, and Jiept liU l&st Cliriatmas at its palace. 

From 1413 to I4S3. Between these iaterrsls Henr; V. lived sometimes at 
Eltfanni,aD<l we are told bj' Lambu'd "that he lay there at Cbritttmas, when he 
vas faio to depart suddenly, for Tear of Kome that had conspired to Dinrdcr biro." 

From 143'^ to U6l Hear; YT. made the Palace of Eltham his principal 
residancei makiog several alterations during bis reign, 

Fioia ItKIl l« HB't. It is snpposed that Edward IV. Imilt the magnificent hall 
of the palace, as it eoutaios two of his well-known symbols, beautifully cU'ved in 
different parts of it Theae two symbols, or badges, are the " roic en goleil," and 
the " Fsleon and Fetteriook," which latter is supported bj four augcls with 
spreading wings. The architecture of the hall ia most decidedly that of the last 
half of the fifteenth century, which would correspond to the lime of the monarch 
in question. Edward lY. aTso expended Taet sums of money in either building or 
beautifying other parts of the palace. 

In llBl the Queen of Edward IV. gaie birth to her fonrth danghter, Bridget, 
wlio was baptized the foIlDWini; day by the Bishop of Chichester, in the Chapel 
Royal, Ellhani. Bridget afterwards became a nun at Dartford. 

In UB2 Edward IV. eelebrated his last Chrintmas at GUham Palace. During;, 
the fesiiviiies he fed at his own expense, every day, ^,000 people. 

From 1185' to 1500. Henry VII. built a magnificent front to 
Eltham, and usually lived tbere, dining in tbe Great Holt with all his officers. 

From 1609 to IMIt. Hanry VIII., during this period, allowed the repairs of ttii 
palace tj} be neglected, thoogb he somebmes resided there. 

Id Iblb Henry VIII. kept his Whitsuntide holidays at Eltham Palace, 
during which time he created Sir Edward Stanley " Lord Monteagle," for his 
valuable services at the battle of Flodden-fieid. 

In 1527 the aama King keplhie Christinas at the same place with great splen-l 

In 1550 Edward VI, wade Sir John Gataa, Keeper of the Manor and Palaiw 
Eltham. 

In 1553 Sir John Gates was attainted of high treason, and exticuted. 

In 1550 Queen Elizabeth appointed Sir C. [latton, Keeper of the Palace Royal, 
Eltbam. 

In le-iU Charles I. appointed Patrick Maulo to be tbe Keeper of Eltham Park^ 

In 1619 a survey of the palace and lands of Eltham was ordered to ba made 
by Parliament, soon after the exeoutjon of Charles I. According^ to this Kocvey, 
" The palace oonaated of one fair chapel, one large hall, thu'iy-sii rooms and 
ofBoGS below stairs, seventeen lodgiog-roaiDS on the king's side, and seventy -eight 
rooms in the ofBcea round the court-yard." 

The lands of Eltham included three parks ; viz. the Great Park, the EJttle 
Park, and Home Park, containing togetber J, 700 acres. 

The trees on the estate were numbered at T,TOO, and tbe parks were well stocked 
with deer for liunliog purposes. 

Most of the trees and deer were destroyed daring the Commonwealth by 
soMier»i andcommon people. 

In 1059 the palace and lands were sold to Nathaniel Rich, Esq., HI. P. 
liamentsry general, for £2,754. 

In ISItO, at the Rosloralion, the Lands and Palace of Eltham bemme again 
property of the Crown. 

In ](III3 Charles II. granted a lease of the Manor of Eltham lo %r John Shi 

In 1753 the lease was renewed by tbe Crown to the gresi-grand^nn of I 
John Shaw, of like name, and the Manor ia now in poase^on of the same family. 

Since 16U0 tlie palace bus Kradnally faUen into decay, and the boundary walls, 
a beautiful bridge, a subterraneous passage, and the Great Hall, are the only por- 
tions remaining of this edifice. 

Tbe hall, 100 i^et long, 56 broad, and nn high, is the most splendid part at 
present in existence, and contains many of its old heraldic devices. The benutifnl 
liny windows, whicli were originally covered with stained glaso, have lately been 
bricked up. 
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B tba sboilu of kings and the birth-plaee of princea, 
I, and the Great Hall, where Parliament ward belJ aaa euier- 
, ow a bam for the threshing and housing of corn. 
In Vi'iS tbe roof, vhich is of tiniber, and richlj oTUaiaeDted, vaa repaired, 
togetkoi' "ith the parapet and buttresscK. 

The church is dedicutpilto John the Baptist, and nas founded bj WiUiam, Eoil 
of Glottcoster, about tiia joar 11711. 'Xhe first reotor iyum Adam da Bromleigh, 
In 1TB7 the obucoh waa enlarged and beantified, at coasiderable eipenae. 
In the chancel of tbe ohureh lies bnried Susan Pliilipntt, tbe wife of John 
FhUipolt, Esij., the Somerset Herald, and author of " Kent lUustrated and Sur- 
I Tejed." Under the north aiale ia the hnnal-plaoa of the Shawa. Sir John Shaw 

was buried here in IflSO, and his wife,BridgBt,the Conntesaof KibntUTey,iQ 1096. 
In the churchyard lies buried, togather witb his wife, George Eome, D.D. 
1 vho itas BiEhop of Norwich, Bean of Cnnterbui;, and President of Magdalene 

I College, Oxford. Biabi^ Home's "Sermon^" and "Cummentary on the 

Fialms " are highlj esteemed. 

Thomas Doggett, the comedian, wiis buried in Elthara ohurchjacd in 1721, 
as well as Sir William Jamas, Bart,, wbo diatioguished himself at the taking of 
Sereradroog CaBile. 

In 1740 ati ancient piece of money was found at Eltbam, weighing IBJ grains, 
and supposed to be a coin of the time of BiehaTd 1. 
In 1810 aring, aoatainiag one rnb}' and five diamonds, and benring the following 

Imrds ia Nonaan-freDcb, was diacovered einong the miuB of the palaoo : — ■' Wbo 
weari me shall perform eiploila, and ntth great joy shall ratuin," 
1 Tbe bricki used to build Greenwich Pakoe were burnt in tbe kilns at Eltliam. 
I iCltbam is in Cha diocese of HDcbuHter and daaasry of Darlford. 
■ Eltbam at the present lime contains about QUI) houses, and is on 
fesm London to MaJdatone. Chables . 



13 (1) A battle for each day in March, 
(s) State briefly tbe historical importan 
(?) Brief note!) of eaob. 
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re do nol guiu'antee that all 
>ns, parsing, &c., arerequerted. 
consider themselves as membel's 
r periodical as their TDedSam of 

Our Notes and Quoriasare of three dnsses: — 
I. — Mathematical. 
II. — Philoljwioal, including Grammar, Paraphrasing, Composition, &e. 
in. — Misoellaneoue, including all questions on subjects of Siudy or Method. 
QueatioDS of Discipline or Managemenl, aJT^ cting Fupil-lcaclierB, are 
discussed in the Editor's Council- 
Id sending Ansif en, merely refer to tke number and page thus: — " Xalhtm, 
I,.—,,,.—:" ■'Mi7uJ.No.— ,p. — i" •■Miietll. No.— .p.—." 

N.B, — The Bwniw refer* to the guerj/, not to the '' Pupil-Teaoher." 

PHILOLOGICAL : ANALYSES. 

No. 9. (p. 43). 

A.— PetK: Sen. 

'.a) Not to relent Subject to 

'b^ is Copula. 

( beastly ] 
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B. — Psnr: Seit. 

(<!} Wiuck of y«a Subject to «. 

e) would entceat Predicate to d, 

not •• .... • A4|uiict to e. 

for lifie • . . . Prep, phrase, to e. 

d— Sdb-: Ssh : TO B« 

dh) J/t JoiDingworeU 

(i) yim 9abjeottD^ 

OT wem .. ,. ». .. .. .. Copula. 

{k) a prince's son Predicate to^'. 

(Z) being pent ^romlUiealcf.. *. .. Part, phrase to eZ. 

(m) as I am Adr. phrase to U 

D. — Sub : Sen : to B. 

(n) If ... .. .. • Joining word. 

(o) two such Acyuncts to p. 

!p) murderers Subject to r* 

q) as yourselves Adv. phrase to |>» 

(r) came Predicate to jp. 

(s) to you Prep, pferaae to r. 

R, FiBBSNDEN. 

The six next best : — 

2. Pen. A. (as 1)> B. Interog. Sent. Q., " If— nberty," D. "As I am/' E. "If 
two such murdoBeM' caiae to jion^" adierb. 

Sentences. F. " as 70ur8slves,"'adj. sent. 

3. Blenheim, A. and B. (as 1), C, *' If—son," D. E. and F. (as a). 

4. A. Smith. A. and B. (as 1), C. (as 3), D. " being— I am," E. "If— you," 
adv. clauses. 

5. El-tio-Tomas. (similar to 2). 

6. J. H. Spence. 1. (as 1 A.), Intcod. sent; 2 (as 1 B.), Pnn. sent ; 3 (as 3 C), 4 
(as 4 D.), 5 (as 1 D), Sub. sentences. 

7. KaUy F. (substantially similar to 1). 

The following deserve notice. — E, M. S. (sim. to 1)> E.. J. Paul (make» 9 div.), 
James Fenton (makes 13 div.), A. F. Gillespie (sim. to 4), Ichabod and Johamas 
(make 8 div.), R. M* William (makes 15 div.) 

PHILOLOGICAL: PARSING. 

No. 8. (p. 42). 
If. — Conjunction, cop. 
Being pent. — Participle pass. 
As. — Adv. oi manner. 

I. — Pronoun, pers., 1st. pers., com. gen., sing, num., nom. case to am. 
Am. — Neu. ver. indie, m., pres. indef. tense, sing, num., lat. agr;. with I. 
Yourselves. — Compound pro., com. gen., plu. num., 2nd pers. 
Came. — ^Verb intrans., indie, mood, past indef. tense, plu. num.»agr. with nom. 
murderers. 

Entreat. — ^Verb intrans., pot. mood, pres. indef. tense, sing, num., 3srd pers., agr. 
with nom. which. E» J. Paul. 

Similarly, numerous correspondents. 

Principal variations and deviations. 

If. — ^Intr. conj. (2* and others)^; conditional coiy. (A. E.G.); subjunctive 
(Johannes and others). 

As. — Conj. (3, 4, 5, Johannes; J. Fenton ; E. M. S.; A. F. G.) 

Yourselves, — Becipr. pron. (2, 3, 5, and others); comp. noun., in app. vith 
murderers (6 and others); 2nd nom. (2, 4, 5, 7, and others) ; 3rd nom. (3, A. F. G. 
and others) ; 2nd obj. (James Fenton, and others); obj. (R. Fishenden. 

Emren^—lad, (2, 5, and others); inf. (4, 7, B. Fishenden, and others). 

* The figures reSer to those eontiilmtors whose Analyses we bA^e iv!(:^^awL. 
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12. (Cabee).— Parftplirase " The creation by writ, or the king's letter, is a snm- 
mons to attend the House of Peers by the style and title of that barony which 
the king is pleased to confer ; that by patent is a royal grant to a subject of any . 
dignity and degree of peerage. The creation by writ is the more ancient way ; 
but a man is not ennobled thereby, unless he actually take his seat in the House 
of Lords ; and some are of opinion that there must be at least two writs of sum- 
mons, and a sitting in two distinct Parliaments, to evidence an hereditary barony : 
and, therefore, the most usual, because the surest, way is to grant the dignity by 
patent, which ensures to a man and his heirs, according to the limitations thereof, 
though he never himself makes use of it** — Blaelutonej " Of the Civil State" 



MATHEMATICS: SOLUTIONS, &c. 
16. (p. 10). 
Adding i to each side of the eqimtion it becomes 

2k' — x—2 + X ^l — x" + i = 2. 
By transposition and changing signs 

2 — 2x* + 2x x/1 -^x* = i — X. 
Resolving into brackets 

2 (1 — x») + 2x -/l — a:* = | — x. 
Dividing by 2 and completing the square 

jji 1 2x X* 

(l_x») +x Vl-*'+ •4='4— 4+4 

Extracting the root 

X .1 — X 



VI — ^ + o- = - 



/. \/l — x» = — ior 



2 
1 — 2x 



First, let v^l — x» = — ^, 
Squaring each side by the equation. 

and x» = 1 —J = I _ 

Vx= ±-/| = i v^3.' 

1 2x 

But if VI —^ = 2 

the 2 VI — x» = 1 — 2 X 
and 4 — 4x' = l — 4x + 4x* 
By transposition 

8x« — 4x = 4 — 1 = 3. 
Dividing by 8 

x« — jx = f 
Completing the square 

2 16 8 16 16 

Extracting the root 

X — ^ = ±: - — 
4 4 

/. X = J (1 ± V7) J. W. Mills. 

Similarly: Aaron Smith ; Urban; Campbeltown; S. E. ; W. G. W., &c. 
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20. (p. 10). 

X* + X — 4 
Given x + a/x + 2 = - — 7= — 

vx 

Multiplying and transposing, we have 

a/x {x + 2) + X = x^ + X — A .'.aJx{x — 2) = a?» — 4 

.•. A^x = X — 2 .\ X — A^x = 2 ,\ X — \/x +^ — ^ 
/-1\ 9 . 1_3 

•* • a/J =^ =^» or — ^ = — 1 .'.a? =4 or 1. 
^ '*' 2 2 

Tbigox. 

Similarly : Aaron Smith ; Fergus ; Pen ; Urban ; Anglus ; John Sin- 
clair, and others. 



21. (p. 11). 






a 5a: , T - 25 jc' 04 




2 16 a:'* 




,,+ 15_64 25.' 5x 




X^ 16 2 


Adding I 






^a + 16 + ^ - 25^; + ^^ + 1 




x^ 16 2 


# 


_ 25 jcV+ 40x + 16 . 




. 16 




._!_ 8,__5a: + 4 
a: -f- ^ =— — i 




X 4 




4 a?> + 32 = 5 a?» + 4 :r 


4.r» 


— 5ar» — 4:r-— ^2 




;p> + 4 r = 32 




ar» + 43r + 4 = 36 




:r + 2 = ± 6 




a: — ± 6 — 2 




= 4,-8. 




John Sinclair. 


Similarly ; Aaron Smith ; Campbeltown ; Urban, and others. 



22. (p. 41). 
First by the rule of alligation. 

70 147 



91 



138 21 



/. 47 acres must be added to every 21. 



acres. acres. 

.-. As 21 : 47 :: 51-625 : 115' 5416- 

=: 115 acres 2 roods 6|'^et0ftfe'a», ^^cc^. 
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the 51 2 20 Ik £1 



is narh eiore it, as the required quantitj ii hekm it» the ktler nizst 
eriiiaxzif W 21 ^^^ the former, isfaA is 115 2 6f . 

Smf^pty: Uzhtc ; £o« Villa ; SoBazuiah, &c. 



: 7csoiv«& Kseif zaio this. What tvo mmbers are they, the 
jfis :if -v^*:^::! ^ec::;^ uicvi ^> ihe grea;cr maikes the greater fire times the 



T^ ptEss — e* kds = 5 dmes the less 

k = 5 tiBDesthe les — the kas) = 4 tzmes the less. 
ibe ^ruKs : the less : : 4 : I = |. 



LcC * = 2naen:or. 

t = ^x — x:=4x = &a; 

~ X ^ 

^r:uGUii= — 1 iiT>ii£ H x\ = i- 
4» 4 



^inmariy : !L ^-^"^Cbui l T. fefcuc : LcTrx-i : Ur^raa: Wo&er: Aaron 

3«wvu\ iKr AAHwr «(»^vac^ ji/ >i«m M>.»«fM jt ^* MViK*i^6>aiit lbs iH Am* arte m? 



*«,•' hMl>f\H» «i« «ttti>iNii\\: MtiiVK^tAi :>\-i»s««J»:K 



I » 



V . 
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tompflii^me. 



METHOD OF TEACHING SUBTRACTION, 
lb the Sditor of the Pupil*Tsaoheii. 

Deab Sis, — I Lave found great difficulty in teaching ** Simple Subtraction ^* 
.to a junior dasss. Now, the remarks I shall suggest wiQ, I think, if tried, greatly 
facilitate any Teacher who has to instruct a class in that Bule. 

The general method is, to borrow ten, when the figure on the subtriibend is 
greater than that on iihe minuend ; but, in the following sum, my plan is this — 

2 9 614 
1839 



We cannot take 9 from 4. Borrow one, and place it before the 4 ; then it is 
obvious that 14 will be the number to be subtracted from, aod the remainder 5 ; 
carry the one you borrowed to the next figure, 3, which becomes 4, and proceed as 
in the general method. 

I have tried it and find it answers astonishingly. To a more advanced class this 
method of course should not be taught ; but to yoimg ones, who cannot understand 
about the tens, I think it is preferable. Joseph Fbench. 



QUESTIONS SET TO PUPIL-TEACHERS AT THE CLOSE OF EACH 

tEAR OF APPRENTICESHIP. 
To the Editor qf the Fuwit Tsacheb. «^ 

Deah Sib, — As you kindly accepted my piDposal concerning the above subject, 
in your April number of The Pupil Teacher^ I send you the first hst of Questions. 
The whole of this list bat been set to Candidates for the office. I fear that if I 
add more this month I shall be encroaching too much on your valuable space ; I 
intend therefore that this shall be followed, with your permission, by others set 
at the end of each year of apprenticeship. 

The proposal was simply Uiis : — " Would not the publication, in The PupU 
TeacheVj of questions which have been set at the close of diflbrent years of ap- 
prenticeship, by H.M. Inspectors, be a usefol suggestive guide, not only to PupU- 
teachers themselves, but edso perhaps to young and inexperienced Masters and 
Mistresses who have Pupil-teachers under their charge? Th« publication of 
Questions for ^^ Queen's Scholarships,"* and *' Certificates of Merit," in the various 
scholastic papers, has been attended with very beneficial effects ; and why should 
not the publication of Questions given to Pupil-teachers be attended with a 
similar result ? I am sure it would be hailed by many with joy, especially those 
whom Providence has placed in country schools, where they have not much inter- 
course with their fellows." I am, &c. Cube. 

QUESTIONS BY H.M. INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS, SET TO CJlNDIDATFS FOE THE 

OPFICE oiF *'px7PiL-TEACHBRs.**— (6fe«/ri^tfrf^ "Cure.") 

" One whole question must be answeivd in each of the Six Sections of this 
paper; if,' when you have answered one in each Section, you have any more time, 
you may answer any other questions which you choose." 

Sbctiov I. — Holt Sobifixtbe. 

1. Give an account of one at the following :— 

The Deluge; the Life of Jacob ; the Life of Gideon; Our Loird*d Temptation ; 
St. Paul's last Journey. 

2, Write oat one of our Lord's Parables in the words of Holy Scripture. 

Section II. - Catechisu. 

1. Write out the Answer to the question, "What did your Godfathers and 
Godmothers then for you ? " and explain the following expressions :— " renounct 
the devil and all his works : the pomps and vanity of t\iv& itv:k<^^^vs^^^ 
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2. Write out your ** Duty towards your Neighbour;" and give texts of Scripture 
to show that we ought to be obedient to those who are set over u$, and to bear no 
malice or hatred in our hearts. 

Section III.— Abithmstio. 

1. (a) Add togother— One hundred and two, three thousand and twenty, 
thirteen, and seven. 

(&) Take seven hundred and fourteen pounds seven shillings and ninepenoe 
three farthings, from two thousand pounds sis shillings and ninepence farthing. 

2. Divide five thousand and seven pounds ten shillings, among nineteen 
persons. 

3. Multiply seventeen tons, three hundred- weight, three quarters, and nine 
pounds, by forty-six. 

4. What quantity of cloth is contained in eighteen parcels, each of them con- 
taining four ells, three quarters, and two nails ? 

Section IV. — Grammar. 

1. Name the Parts of Speech in the following sentence : — " Wc heard four 
young musicians playing harmoniously together on the sea-shore'' 

2. Parse each word fully. 

Section V. — Gbography. 
1. Explain what is meant by a Lake, a Peninsula, a Mountain, a Continent 

Section VI. — Tables. 
1. Write out Long Measure and Avoirdupois Weight, 



*»♦ The Proposer is, in each case, required to forward to the Editor the 
Answer in detail, with the Exercise. 



XIII. A thousand's half you are to take. 

Then, what three-fourths of eight-sixths make. 

Two tens from five-and-twenty draw — 

Now, quickly find without a flaw 

Nine-eighths, of three-fifths of four-ninths, ' 

By smsJl fraction of three-tenths. 

Of pounds in eighteen quarters, you 

Will please to throw away twice two. 

The tail of nine you may subjoin 

To make the puzzle really thine. 

You then will find it doth express 

An op'ration, that, more or less. 

You will be call'd upon to do 

As Mathematics you pursue. Robert Stra.tton. 



XIV. — The initials will give the name of a famous philosopher of England. 

The Jinals will give the name of a literaryman contemporary with Addison. 

1. The name of a town near the liffey (20 miles S.W. of Dublin). 

2. The name of the river which discharges the surplus water of the Ulleswater 
Lake into the Eden. 

d. The name of a town in Herts, on the Lea* 

4. The name of a town, on the west-coast of Kerry, on a little river which 
falls into Tralee Bay. 

ft. The name of a river in Suffolk. 

6. The name of a river flowing through the county of Kilkenny. 

Lbo^aroo-da- Vinci. 



r 



SELECTIONS BY THE EDITOR, 



DomascaS 



ANSWERS, 
(Acts ii. i 
{a Sam. x: 



NetLiDiil 
Israelites (Eiodna iii. !0.) 

EMbol JerinliO (Niunbers xiii. ii.) 
LebanoN (Ezekisl xzvii. 0.) 

Daniel [Exei.. xir. 11 to 31) Susok. 



20 and 31.) 



3B). CsleB 


(Jadges i. in 






FasuoveE 


(John yii. 10 


EliphaZ 


(Job mii. 1, 






Nath^naeL 


(John i. 17.) 


AbigaiL 


(1 Ram. iiy. 




(1 Cbron. Ti. 


Mulacbl 


^Ma]. iU. 1.) 


CAFECiiiAtnt {ilaXl. li. 33) 


BAnZILLil 



ercrombie, 

»LETOK. I 



1 (a Sam. Kvii, 27). 

EUHX ANT' SABAB AfPLETOK. 

.lifo : W. Bowers, Pen Dinas, C. Aalien, En Avant, C. Durrant, Hftlatead, 
CoDstana, Violet, One-nod-All, and others. 

The toUowing answer 6d eft (DC. and X.) ;--J. T. Bessie, Jwiobuij, A. A. Stuart 
aud M. Turner, J. Morkb, Billiuer, Eiaelsior, Banediul, T. E. Jones, W. A Both. 
well, Essajez, W. DaTej, Oliver Cromwell, BanhKea, G. Mansail, Louis, J, Niion, 
J. H. Spsnee, Adela, R. Strallon, Black Robin, T. A. M., J, Sinclair, W. Shaw, 
J. Fenton, TnatiniK, J. HeHitaon, J. H. EustiOP, Wallaua, W. Mo Cord, J. Petrie, 
Fergus SBcaudna, Aatoa Smith. 



Stitttiiras ij % fbite. 
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EosaiA IN THE Far East. — In a scientific point of view the late cruise 
of the Russiftn ships of war in the Japan seas has been attended with some . 
sneeessfiil results, for in the beautiful Bay of Corea tbey discovered three 
large islands not to be found on any existing chart, and named theni 
America, Niichodka, and Voyvoda respectively. America Island lies at 
the furthest end of the Island of Chu-sim, in the Gulf of Corea, Thy 
geographical position of Nochodka is laid down as in 42deg. 45min. N. 
lat., and 133 deg. 2 min. 30 sec E. long, from Greenwich ; whUe Voyvoda, 
with very dangerous reefs aurrounding its approaches, is given as lying in 
42deg. 14min. 30360, N.lat, and 137 deg. 17 min. east of Gieenwich 
— London and China Telegraph. 

The Univehsal METAMOitPHOSis. — If a wafer be laid on a surface of 
polished metal, which la then breathed upon, and if, when the moisture of 
the breath has evaporated, the wafer be shaken off, we shall find that the 
whole polished surface is not as it was before, although our senses can de- 
tect no difEerence ; for if we breathe again upon it the surface will be 
moist everywhere escept on the spot previously sheltered by the w&for, i 
which will now appear as a spectral image on tbe aurfawi. 



Y me wawr, ■ 



w 
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sgun we breathe, and tlie moisture eTaporates, but sliU Ibe spectral wSer 
rei^pears. This expei'imeat succeeds aftw a lapse of many monlfe, if 
the metal be carefully put aside where its surfece cannot be disturbed. If 
a sheet of paper on which a key bas been laid be exposed for some miautee 
to the sunshine, and then instantaneously viewedin the dark, the key being 
removed, a fading spectre of the key will be visibls. Let this paper be put 
aside for many mont^ where nothing can distorb it, and then in darkness 
be laid cm a plate of hot metal — the spectre of the key will again !$pear, 
]jitbe case of bodies more bighly phosphorescent than paper, the ^ctres 
of many different objects which may have been laid on it in succession will, 
on warming, emerge in Ihdr proper order. This is equally true of our bgdies 
and our minds. We are involred in the universal metamorphosis. No- 
thing leaves us wholly ae it found us. Every man we meet, every book 
we read, every picture or landscape we see, every word or tone we hear, 
mmgles wiUi our being aad modifies it. There are cases on record of 
ignorant women, in states, of insanity, uttering Greek and Hebrew phrases, 
which in past years Uieyhaveheardtlieir masters utter, without, of course, 
comprehending them. These tones bad long been forgotten; the traces 
were so faint that, under ordinary conditions, they were invisible ; but 
these traces were there, and in the intense light of cerebral excitement 
they started into prominence, just as the spectral image of the key Started 
into s^bt oathe application of heat. It is thus with all the inSueoces Co 
Which w« sre subjected, — Comhill Magazine. 

" Kentish Kendal." — " On a moming* his grace.f the Earfe of 
Esses, J and Wiltshire, j) and other noblemen to the number of IweWe, 
came suddenly into the Queen's chamber all apparelled in short coats of 
Kentish Kendal, with hoods on their heads, and hoses of the same. Every 
one of them having his bow aod arrows, and a sword and buckler, like 
outlaws or Kobiu Hood'a men ; wbercof the Qseen, the ladies, and all 
other there, were abashed, as well for the strange sight, as also for their 
sudden coming ; and after certain dances and pastime made, tbey de- 
parted." — Halls' Chron. 

Bestowal of a Medal by the Pope on Bbitish Tboops. — ShortJy 
after the taking of Bastja, in Cersicft, in May, 1794, a portion of tlie- 
Twelfth Lancets ^oceeded to Italy, and landed at Civita Vecchia, wherd 
the conduct of the officers and m^ waa sttdi as to gain tlte notaee of Po(>e 
Pius VI., who ordered gold medals for the officers, as will be seen from- 
the accompaDying tetter from his Secretary of State, CardiuJ de Zelada;— 
" From tlie Vatican, May SOcli, 1794. The mariied consideration nhinsli 
the Koly Father has always entetrtained, and never will cease to eater- 
tain, for the generous and illustrious Eugtisb natiou, induces him aoi to 
negleet the opportunity of giving a proof of it, wlucii is now afforded by 
the ^y of a British regiment at Civita Vecchia. As his Holiness canoot 

• Soon after his marriage with Catherine ol' ArragoD. 
t The king, HeoiT TIU. 

t Heiir7 Boackitf, Snd Earl of Eas^i; died, ISSO. 
||B«U)- (jiaiutewsan of Hearj Staffard, icd Diihe of BuoUnahaw^ 
ilf.jSmi YUi. Mail ol WiltBhiie 1600 ; di«d, isas. 
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bat applaud the regular and praiseworthy conduct of the troops in ques- 
tion, he has determined to evince his entire satisfaction by presenting $, 
gold medal to each of the officers, including General Sir James Steuart, 
Bart., and Colonel Erskine, though absent; and since these medals, 
twelve in number, are not, at the present moment, in readiness, nor can 
be provided before the departure of the regiment from Civita Yecchia, the 
Holy Father will be careM that they shall be sentf as soon as possible, to 
Sir John Cox Hippesly, who will be pleased to transmit them .to the 
respective officers, malang them acquainted, at the same time, with the 
feelings by which His Holiness is animated, and with the lively desire 
which he entertains of manifesting on all occasions his unalterable regard, 
whether it be towards the nation in general, or towards every individual 
Englishman. In thus making known to Sir John Cox Hippesly, member 
ol the British Parliament, the dispositions of the Supreme Pontiff, the 
Cardinal de Zelada, Secretary of State, begs leave to add an offer of his 
own services and the assurances of his distinguished esteem/' General 
Sir James Steuart and Colonel Erskine before mentioned were the 
colonel and lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. Some of the officers pro- 
ceeded to Borne, and were introduced to the Pope, who received them 
very graciously, and taking a helmet into his hand, expressed a hope 
" that Heaven would enable the cause of truth and religion to triumph 
over injustice and infidelity," and he then placed it on Captain Browne's 
head. — Carter's " Curiosities of War." 



ILLUSTRATION. 

BY ROBERT STBATTON. 



From the derivation of this word (Lat. lustra, I shine), we obtain a very 
good meaning, viz., that of a shining into. This meaning carries with it 
an intimation of the purposes of Illustration, and the times when it is to 
be used. 

We wUl notice, how all Illustration is to be employed, 
" Illustration " means a " Shining into." This shining proceeds from a 
light. You must, therefore, use all. illustration as a light or lamp to pene- 
trate the darkness with which you may come in contact. Suppose your- 
self before a class. In the course of a lesson, a certain point is reached. A 
standstill takes place. You go on teaching, but find the dass does not follow. 
How is this ? Because the path you have been pursuing brings the pupil 
to a dark and impenetrable cave. He is unable to follow the windings of 
the cavern, or find anything to guide him. You have previously gone 
through the cavern ; now you must help your pupil, who is entering for the 
first time. You are to do this by the aid of the lamp of Illustration. 
You must so use the lamp, that you not only explore every nook and comer 
of the cave, but make it appear to your pupil, as it is to you, as clear as 
the noon-day. He must be so thoroughly acquainted with the cave, that 
at any future time he may be able to go in without the lamp and come out 
in safety. Thus, Illustration is to be used to explain anything that tk^ 
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mind of tlie pupil caiiaot comprehend ; and ao to explain and lighten 
particular point, that it is no longer a slippery .Bhadow, but a Eubstanofl 
grappled and held firm by tlio understanding. 

KINBS OF ILLOBTEATION. 

1. Verbal. 2. Illustration by means of ObjectB. 

1. TJu Verbal. — Tills can be used independent of " object illvstration. 
The pure verbal illustration will be used in the explanation of a sin^i 
word or phraae, and will refer either to the derivation of the word 
words in questLou, with others from a similar root, to its use in the 
sentence, with instances where it is similarly or differently used. This 
kind of illustration will also be used in the allusions to corresponding 
events, or similar customs or circunislances to those you may be describing 
in the course of the lesson, 

2. lUustraiiort by means of Objects. — This cannot bo used without the 
help of the verbal illustration. It is no illustration of an object to have a 
model or diagram of that object placed before a class, without saying any 
more than, " This is a model " — " or diagram of." The parts of the model 
mast be explained ; the points in the picture brought ont, or, to, the class, 
both will be very nearly useless. The model or the picture are not the 
illustration itself, but only the helps to it. 

METHODS or ILLUSTHATION, &C. 

1. Verbal lUuslration. — A verbal illustration should be couched in the 
simplest language, and expressed in tlie coudsest manner, otherwise 
fusion is ody made worse confounded. The illustration then assumes 
something of the word famous. The illustration must also be thoroughly 
used, or it is of no avail. The matter contained in the illustration 
accurate, and the illustration itself to tJie point. 

2. Object Illustration. — This may be used in every lesson; perhaps in 
none better than explanatory aritiimetic to young children. The aids here 
consist of the " abacus," beans, or any otber objects the Teacher may choose, 
to employ. ' 

Among the means for using tliis kind of illustration, the black-boajd and' 
chalk stand foremost. It is easy of access, and costs, comparatively 
speaking, nothing. By aid of the black hoard, difficulties and pecutiaritdes 
in orthography will ho much better illustrated than by any verba! ejyjo- 
Bition. You will have the eye and the ear to depend upon, instead of the 
ear alone. In giving gallery lessons, the black-board is a great lielp to 
illustration, both in writing down the points of your lesson, and in illus- 
trating, by drawing or otherwise, any particular part. If you have a model 
or picture of the " subject " of your lesson, by means of the black -boari 
you can show more clearly a portion of the picture. Thus, the claw or 
bill of a bird — supposing your k'sson to be about a bird — will he more 
clearly seen from a sketch on the boaid than from the picture, Besides 
showmg the formation of that particular claw or bi!!, you might draw bills 
or claws of other birds, and show ^'herein they agi*ee with, or differ from, 
the firBt. 
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All Communicalions for the Editor should be addressed "The Editor 
the Pupil-Teacher. 54, Paternoster Row, London, E.G." 

Mktsod of Aekino or ANSWEiUNir QuBjTioxB. — Our numeraua oarcespandenlg 
vould 9a.ve ua an Immonaa amouDt of labour, and bo Ibbb liable to diaippaintment 
from tlieic communictttiona not being promptly ittended to, by attention to tho fol- 
lowing points ; — 

1. Write o»ljf on oftB n'de of the piper. 3. Keep each subjeet distlnst &om utbere. 
3. Baoif eooh aubjeot thus ; — " Editor's Couneil," " Sotaa snd ftuariea,'' "Editor's 
Quesdoos," &o. &c. 1. Leara a spaoe at Lhc top and at the bottJim of the paper. 
5. Write your (coal or assumed) name on each eaparatu paper, 6. Always let youir 
commnnicatiOQs be accompanied by your name and address. For pulili * 
may adopt any aignaturo you please. 

TAanib (for Contiihatiaas, Answers, kiail Letters, &e,) — D. Holdaworth; Cui_ 
Lowiok ; Campbeltown ; Joseph French ; J. H. Eustice ; Lueilla ; BilUcer ; J. T, 
C. T". Redman : Pharamond ; S. Maloolm ; J, Lightfoot ; Troat-Fiaher; C. Knigl ' 
J. p.. Spenoe; F. Jones; Moemoii; T. Denbara; Llaodeilo; U. ManBellj 
McMillan ; Alfred PBrker ; H. H. Hughes ; J. Mitchell ; Jean C. ; A Romillyil 
M. Manael ; Jez ; Rhodanus ; Abercrombie ; Dudley Dumps ; Claudius ; ' 
Young ; J. T. Kidley; J. Hsnitson j B. Saker; Shakapere; Delta; Jas. Keppl6: 
J. Gill ; J. Sinclair ; D. B. Evans ; R. S ; J. V. ; M. Maskall ; Beantifol Eng^ 
land; Thrash; E.CrjBri Baohgen; J. Popplewell; W. H. B. aod T. C. CoDiaton; 
JaiJc; Alexander; S. B. ; Henricus; R. SUratton ; Alpbooso ; Tnalsnoc; Old 
Pblos; Apollo; Annie [Margate) ; S. Hull; Violet; It K. H. ; Grata; Mats; 
Troisiemu : E. Hughes ; Pompey ; CymreLgee ; A. A. Stuart ; Myni ; A. E, Free- 

JteceiEtd. — J. M. G.; Gymreiges glan Towj; J. Lightfoot; Eobin Hood; C. 
Knight; Mnemon; Wilmington: Mara; Robert ThwaiteB ; Victoria; Anto- 
didaktos; J. Hewitson; Oliver Ogbora; VI. B. Bourke; Haoover; Harold; ' 
Leonardo da-Vinci ; E. Cryer; Cabee ; Taceo; Lilac; Jack; AleiaQderj J 
Henricns; W. D. ; Alphonao; Apollo; W. E. Eamadin; Pompey ; Nescio ] "I 
J.W. MiUs; W. G.W. * 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Parsing (ImprinuituT). — "27ifne"iB 

Holy Ordcn tSeio).— You might rac 
versity. Your idea about teacliiog 
Training Institution, is h good oos 
on with fditin and Greak, If you 
of a Bisbnp who recaires Uteratet a 
an advantage. 

Sam yovr Staiapi ( W. Some and others). — Unless 
than d| ounces jan ni:ad not put on more than 
packet ba open. 

Owrti^eight Letters. — Our publisher informs u' 
lettera are still broQght to the office, anil, of ci 
which we have given, they are refused. 

Critkal Renwrla. — Wa must crave the indulgani 
critical remarks 



I the objeeUve ease, , 

ve ordination without eoing to the I r at! 

L a Grammar School, after you have left. t1 
You will then have facilities for gettiii^ 
Iter a Training Insdtution in the diooese 
candidates for orders, it wouid perhaps be 
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Ufmnrd bg Pett. — We mitft again remind our friends tbftt we cannot nndsrtaliS^'^ 
to answer their inqniriw l^ posl, evea thaagb stampe he enclosed to dnfiray 

Postage, To several, however, we ehaU write in the first week in the mouth. 
hoae who aend ms stamped earelopes, and are not impatient for immedialA 
attaation to tb^ wishes, shall as soon as practioabls raoeiva answecB. We 
wish it to be dearlj nnderstood that, with us, it i» an eieeptioa, not a rule, to 
ODrreapond with our subscribers by post, and that therefore we cannot fairiy be 
barged with tardiness, or even with wuit of aottrtesr in not replying at all. 
Other Anfueri agun nnavoidal)!; kept bnolc for want of apaoe. 



ETENING REFLECTIONS. 
The Spirit of the Twilight t Who is she ? 
A heaven -deso ending messeoger, that comes 
"With emb^sa^ of love, and underneath 
Our roof abides, and sila beside us near 
The hearth to bear as company awhile. 
Thus Lot once welcomed guests, add thus, like them 
VTill ev'ning's angel olose Che dooi upon 
Th' intmding world for Ihojie by whom she is 
Seceived. The hours of ccmTerse with a friered 
Are hosrs of rapid wing, so soft her voice, 
So vivid all the acenee she painla, go tTue 
And holy all her words. 'Tis she— that blest 
Benignant Spirit — wbo hath taught as ^os 
That fiawere bloom e-varywhere ; yea, in the spherea 
Of duty — where the bweating brow, or bruin 
That Bubes, conceals Heir tiny forins — bs in 
The world of Kature, where they oft-times grow 
In meek retreat. 'Tia she who points to elouds 
That redden in the wes^ or bids us hear 
The cuckoo's voiiw — both omens of success. 
Nor would she less remind us in her thrill 
Of eloquence — the utt'rances ot a warm 
And feeling heart — that we have "gone astray;" 
Or how the captivoteci ear drew off 
From duty, snyiag, " We were woodtnen, who, 
Belioqiiisihing the ase, sat down to dwell 
Upon the throah's notes." More does she say — 
But now enough. And is not this a aiveet 
And bleet society — a fellowship 
Th'at gladdens whilst it knits the heart in streagtblj 

We rise with day-bieak, fresh in energy, 
like one that r^sts on an emerging rock, 
And, looking o'er the billows he lins passed 
And buffeted, strikes out again upon 
The bosom of the deep. 

" Ukrhowk." 



Cm OF Ldhdok School.— The following nunouncement was made in the 
Cniveraity of Cambridge, on Tuesdiu-. June 5 ; Cam^a Medal — Tha most 
noble the Marquis Camden, being pleased to give, annually, a gold medal aa a 
prize for the bast Exercise in Latin Hexameter Verse, tha same haa b«eu 
odjnJged to Edwin Abbott Abbott, of St. John's College. Subject— " f/iitietf 
IioeedatKoniU Obsessa." Mr. Abbott wna Captain of the City of London Sobooli 
and proceeded &om it to the Univeraity in 1SS7, as a Carpenter and Salomans 
aelioJar,—Citp Frest, 
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THE GIFT OF THE GAB. 

The Gift of the Gab ! What a vulgar phrase ! How it savonrs of 
slang ! Ah, but how expressive it is ! Talk of your ** copia verhorum,'* 
your " conversational powers,'** your '* easy flow of language ;"• designate 
the acquirements implied by these terms by any other expression sanctione.'J 
by conventionalism or suggested by reflexion, the probability still is, that 
you will ultimately come to the conclusion to which the celebrated George 
Stephenson was brought when he said, that " of all the gifts on, and above, 
and below the earth, the ^ft of the gab is the greatest." Of course the 
axiom, if such it may be called, must be accepted in a modified sense. 
We must be cautious about attaching too much importance to sentiments 
expressed in pithy sentences, ** wise saws and modern instances.'' 
Stephenson himself is an ever-memorable and striking example that men 
may have bestowed upon them gifts incomparably greater and more glorious 
than the gift of the gab ! 

Accepted, however^ in a modified sense— the sense in which probably 
the gi>eat Engineer intended it to be understood, the axiom is as true as it 
is important. The gift of the gab is one of the greatest — nay, we amy 
say the greatest (secular) gift a human being can receive from the Greatbr. 
It is the greatest, because it involves the largest amount of responsibflity. 
From those to whom much is given, much will be required. The gift of 
the gab is the greatest and most responsible (secular) gift, because it 
inrolves power— power over fellow beings— power too of a kind compared 
with which physical prowess, political authority, and social status are 
insignificant — moral power. 

Before we proceed it vdll be well to make a few apologetic observations 
with regard to the use of the term which we have made our theme. 

The gift of the gab, if not a cant phrase, is so much )ike one, that it 
xx)uld not be with propriety admitted into what the writers of Grammar- 
i)ooks would call serious discourse. We should regret exceedingly to 
sanction the use of a vulgarism of any kind by so flippant an apology as 
*• how expressive it is !" There is not a sentiment or an emotion which 
the circumstances of social intercourse can evoke, that may not be expressed 
much more forcibly than the usuage of civilization will justify. This is a 
subject on which we shall not now enter. Who first talked about the 
gift of the gab ? — and on what occasion P Wherein consists its impropriety ? 
Wherein its expressness ? These are questions which we shall not at- 
tempt to answer. The phrase was used by a very clever man— one very 
clever man at the least ; the occasion on which he used it was a vet^ «%- 
propriate one ; it was by him introduced into \w^ ^^a^^ 'aswaaX.^ V^ Sssl^^^^ 
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good sodety liaJ not long before been familiar with it) ; henceforth it le 
phrase to he read in s school -boulc, and if it le not a respectable phrase 
after its kinJ, why, it is no fault of ours, nor of yours either, polite reader. 
Let it pass, and let it take its chance in the world as best it may. 

If you have not read the biography of George Stephenson, you had better 
do BO, first opportunity. It Is worth reading, and you will find it in Mr. 
Gleig's " Book of Biography."* The author tells the tale of the Gift of 
the Gah thus : — 

"Even Su: Robert Peel, thougli ha delighted, perhaps too much, in 
boasting that he was one of the people, found some difficalty in coaxing 
Steplienson to Drayton Manor. Twice a very friendly hivitalion was 
refused ; and lie third Stephenson accepted only because a further rg«c- 
lion of Sir Eobetl's advances might convict himself of pride. He fuuud 
at rirayton two men highly distinguished in their respective walks of life — 
,lhe late Dr. Buckland, professor ol geology in the University of Oxford. 
and tlie late Sir William Follett, one of the ablest and most eloquent 
iawyers whom the English bar has produced. It chanced, one day after 
inner, that the conversation turned on the subject of coal and its forma- 
tions. Buckland and Stephenson differed in opinion ; and though Stephen- 
son was nght and Buckland wrong, the latter, having a fur greater 
command of words, and being 'more ncouslomed to speak in public, silencsd 
his adversary. Next morning Follett. strolling into the garden, fDuod 
.^tephenson pacing to and fro, and lost, as it seemed, in (honght. The 
'iwyer went up to him, and asked what it might be which seemed so tc 
II his mind ? ' I am thinking.' replied Stephenson, ' how estraordinury it 
lis that I, who was right in my views, should have been beaten yesterday in 
argumeat by one who was wrong.' ' Are you quite sure you were right?' 
' Quite,' replied George; 'there can be no doubt of that.' ' Xheu come 
Juto Ibis arbour, and tell me all about it, aud we'll see. if we cau't beat Dr. 
.Buckland in argument yet,' 

Weil, they sat down in the aibour, ajid Stephenson expkined fully 

111 clearly why his opinion ought to be accepted, aud that of Dr. Bnck- 
^Und rejected, JTollett listened attentively, and then, rubbing his hands, 
exclaimed, ' I have it now — I'm ready for him !' Sir Robert Peel was at 
once let into the secret, and the same day he managed with great clerei'- 
ness to bring the conversation again to the suhjevt of coal. Oii liii< 
occasion, not Stephenson but Follett took up the cadgcis; and Buckland. 
who had Iriumphed the day befoi-e, was completely beaten. Thwe was a 
gi-eal laugh ; and on Sir llohert asking Stepliensou what he thought of 
that, George replied, ' I think that of all the gifts on, and above, and below 
the eartli, tlie gift of the gah is the greatest 1' " 

Illustrations are often better tlian definitions. It is not very easy to 
define the gijl of the gab. Eloquence, garrulity, log^uacity, any and ev«ry 
term by which talkativeness may be designated, may imply somethiiig 
more or something less than the gifi of the gab. 

The gift of the gab is, to use a pet phrase of newspaper reporters %wi 
dabblers in light lileratui'e, •■letter understood than described," II is et/ea 

say what it is not than to say what it is. Well, then, we slmll, 1 

"Boot ofBiograph}-," By liieE*^. G."&. G\e\5. ■U.w^iniin 4Co,_ Prt(j 
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some of our young friends, choose what is easiest, and endeavour to point 
out what the gift of the gab is not, 

I. First, It is not eloquence. Many who hare the gift of the gab in 
an eminent degree are not eloquent Some who are eloquent do not 
possess the gift of the gab. Eloquence is the utterance of thought — im- 
passioned thought ; that is, thought moulded, as it were, in the heart, and 
expressed so as not only to make known the speaker's opinions, but his 
feelings also. The basis of eloquence is truth. The eloquent man is not 
necessarily a truth-lover or a truth-teller, but he is necessarily a truth- 
expositor. He gives utterance to the true feelings or sentiments of the 
human heart, be they right or wrong. - Herein lies his power — his influ- 
ence over his fellows. Eloquence charms us and influences us, not so 
much conveying to us the sentiments of the speaker, as b}' representing to 
us our own sentiments in a more respectable verbal garb than we could 
give them. Eloquence searches out *' the vainest corner of our own vain 
heart," when it would seal error there. Its offspring claims kindred with 
our most cherished sentiments, and as those sentiments have been subject 
to intellectuality — to reason — or to some higher and holielf influence, so 
will eloquence operate on them for good. We will not dare to assert, for 
we do not' believe that eloquence, even when it influences us for good, does, 
not influence us by appeaUng to our vanity. We are flattered to find that 
our sentiments can be so beautifully expressed — to find that they are- 
entertained by others who, though perhaps not more influenced by them 
than we, can make them known, and obtain for them the applause which 
we believe them to merit. By vanity, we mean that combination of self- 
complacency, self-esteem, and love of approbation, which is rarely separable 
from moral greatness, which it nourishes ; and which is almost inseparable 
from moral littleness, which nourishes it. 

But whether vanity — ^the vanity inherent in the humblest of us — is or 
is not the mainspring upon which eloquence operates, certain it is that 
eloquence influences our moral more than our intellectual faculties. Surely, 
then, the gift of the gab is something less than eloquence. 

II. The gift of the gab is not Rhetoric. Rhetoric is eloquence exercised 
persuasively. It not only represents our feelings and sentiments — decks 
our thoughts so finely as to make them vain of themselves ; but it also 
leads them — moulds them ; aye, and even changes them sometimes. There 
may be eloquence without rhetoric, but there cannot be rhetoric without 
eloquence. 

III. The gift of the gab is not Logic. It is quite possible for one to be 
a profound logician without being at all eloquent. Logic appeals to the 
understanding, not to the feehngs. An address may be very eloquenti and 
at the same time very illogical. A logician may be entirely destitute of 
the gift of the gaby and one who has the gift of the gab may know tnothiug 
of logic, theoretically or practically — in fact, his gabble may be the very 
reverse of logical. 

IV. The gift of the gab is not Garrulity. By garrulity is generally 
understood a mere habit of prating, or gossiping, ' It implies not so much 
readiness of utterance as propensity to talk. 

V. The gift of the gab is not Loquacity. By loquacity we understand 
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It JiilVts 
u lo^iiuciiy- 



tbut, at all ^ 

of a CDpfa { 



liubit of lalkiii^ fcr l!i<3 mere sake of talking, 
from ^'arrulity, whicli may he du&ueii as BiiscJiicvo 
events, iB tlie couventioual seau! of tbe lerui. 

VL The gift of ih: gab Joes not iiujjly Uie positssion of a. copia 
'loram (eopiuimt(;ss, fullness, of wortia). It ie uiitcHiijlitiig bow, cuu- 
Ltively, few words, we mean as regards varitit)-, are iiseU by many wlio 
said to hnve the pj'l of the gal. 
.AAer poiutiag' eut wbat the fjift of the gali is not, ae still find ourselvee 
^ a loss to detiue what it is. It is liaidly fair to call it liilae eloquetiee, 
'ior it is as natural as eloquence itself, und quite us mucli, if not more, 
^■owerful for good t>r evil. It has a iheioric ]i«ouIiaFly its own — n rougfa- 
— Ti rhetoric, wlikli aoiiist^s and conciliates us rather tlian persuades ua. 
^ic it superGeiie;, or ut the best patronizes oocasiunally, as certain rich 
Qc3 patronise poor schulurs-^nsing tlieiu as make-weight company when 
ey desire U) moke a. grand display. Gurrulity, or lotjuacity, is a mero 
conconiitant of the ii'ijt of the gab, whicli does not iieoeisarily involve it ; 
utid, as we before ubscrved, a eopi/i perbui-um is cat iu(lisj>eiisable to it. 
The more atientiuu we beaiow on the subject, the more convinced we are 
of the difScuily of deiiuiiig tlie gift of the gab — the more convinced we 
are that Steplieusou predicatt^d ot it rigblly. Like " ConvcrsBtiun in ite 
better part." it may be "'Esteemed a gifl, and aot an art." It ia 
not to l>e acquiretl, ulihougli it may be cullivateii. Its chief cha- 
racteristics are, perhaps, general intelligence, lluescy of language, 
xeadiueBj of repartee, quickness of ap[«ehei)aioii and compreli«Dsiai), bmA 
a peculiar mannerism, uot to say aticlaciiy, which bears ilown, Mlthaaglt it 
does uot always neutralize, oppositiou. It reuders tJie cuoipany of tlie 
uneducated and ill-uducuted liearable, and that of the well-educaled 
ji^'reeable. It is a passport to all sorts and conditions ot men, It is 
compatible with eloquence, rhetoric, and logic, uitltougli iude|ie»deiit of 
The most hriUiant uratora arc indebted to it; and tu men of 
V. iifooess it is ufteu invaiuable. It is a, gift which every teuclier, nv«rf 
rhiic instructor, may be pai'doned for coveting. Truly, it is one of the 
!St gifts with witich man can be eudowed by the Creator; but its 
less is atti'Uiutuhle cliielly to tJj e resjionsibility which it involves. 
Powerful as it is for tlie propagalioQ of iriuh, it is no less poieat fur 
■the diJIusiou of error. It is po^ible — iwiy, probable — that Steplienson 
'Cii^perionced lliv truth of this, in vocious ways, long before his discussion 
*:i(li IProfessor liiiclilanj ut Drayton Manor. Stcplieiison liad not the 
pificf the gab—BMokhai had ; so had l''ullett ; but I'ollett badeullivated 
">t — the very nature of hie profcKsion deoiuudei) that lio tbuuld cultivate it. 
AVliat was the lesuU iu llie inslmiee before us? IJucklaiH], who was 
'WroDg, silenced Stepltenson, who was riglit ; und I'liKett, who, it may be, 
had never made eoal hb special study, refuted Ijuckland, wIioeo know* 
ledge of it was piot'iumd and extensive, llay we not imagine Siephensoa 
cogitating on the possibility of one haviiifr tin; tjift of the gab refutiog 
t'oUelt, even «s Follett had refuted lJuclilauil — oven as Uuckland bad 
lefiited Steplienson 1 
It is a gi*at — a very great gift to kuuw the truth ; it is siill a greater 
£ift to be able Ut jirof ugate it, 
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PERSPECTIVE SIMPLIFIED, 

FOR PUPIL-TEACHERS AND OTHERS PRKPARINa FOR THE 

GOVERNMTENT EXAMINATIONS. 

BY Jl. H. TUBNEB, BEAD KASTES OF THE CBAN3IEB SCHOOLS, LITERPOOL. 

Lesson IV. 

RECAPITULATZOir. 

Before proceeding further, recapitulate and distinctly fix on your mind 
the Bules already given ; and if every thing in them is not clear to your 
mind, refer again to the previous lessons. If these primary matters be 
well understood, the problems will present but little, if «ny, difficulty. 
To assist you, we repeat the Rules consecutively. 
Rule 1. — Lines above the eye appear to dsscend. 
Rule 2. — Lines below the eye appear to ascend. 
Rule 3. — All lines parallel to each other, when prodticed, vanish in the 

same point. 
Rule 4. — All lines parallel to the Line of Direction vanish in the Point 

of Sight. 
Rule 5. — The Distance of the Station Point, from the Point of Sights 

laid down upon the Horizontal Line, gives the Distance Point. 
Rule 6. — The Distance Point is the Vanishing Point of all Lines that 

vanish in the Point of Sight. 
Rule 7. — The geometric lines of measurement for any perspective 
representation' of an- object, are the Ba^e Lin£» and any Pekpen- 
digulab on the Base Line. 
Rule 8. — Distance within the pidure is the distance of any point from 
the picture, on a line* parallel to the Line of DirecHon^^md vanish' 
ing in the Point of Sigkt. 
■ Commit these Rules to memory, because you will Beed them, more or 
less, in working out any problem. — We will now proceed to give a series 
of exerciees on the perspective of points. With each exercise a problem 
similar to the exereiae is given. Take your paper and instruments, and». 
after having carefully studied the exercise, work out the problem for 
yourself, and without reference to the exercise. Don't pass on from one^ 
exercise to another until you can work each problem in order without 
difficulty. 

THE GROUND PLANE AND THE PICTURE PLANE. 

In Fig. 9, the square, a, and the lines 3 3\ 2 2', and 1 1^, &c., are 
not perspectively represented, but, for the sake of the illustration required, 
are geometrically represented ; that is, represented according to their 
actual or original positioa in nature. The use of the space between the 
Base and Horizontal Lines, for this purpose, in this instance, is only for 
thfe sake of convenience. The proper place, or the place most generally 
used for all geometric representations, is the space hehw the Base Line. 
The space between the Base and Horizontal Lines is used only for per- 
spective representations. Keep in mind, when you are workii:^ out any 
perspective exercises, that this space represents a plane receding from the 
Base Line and vanishing in the distant horizon, which is represented by 
H L. The only instance when geometric measurements and representations 
appear to come between these two linei^is, wlaen «^ i^et^^xi^c?iax^\»sA^ ^-^ 
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the Base Line (see Rule 7). But this is only in appearance. Such a per- 
pendicular represents the plane of your picture ; and the space between 
B L and H \I must be considered as a plane, a horizontal plane, stretching 
out fiir beyond your picture plane. The space, then, below the Base Line, 
we shall call the original 'plane. 



THE PEESPECTIVE OF POINTS. 



EXEBCISE I. 
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Fig. 10. 



Given — the representative lines and points, and point a, which is in 
its original position to the Base Line and Line of. Direction ; or, in 
other words, a is a flan of a point. 

Required — the perspective representation of point a. 

From a draw a line to the Base Line, parallel to the Line of Direction. 

From the point of intersection b draw a line to PS. The line b ts is the 

perspective representation of the line a b. Hence the perspective repre- 

.•sentation of point a will be in that line. With the compasses, upon the Base 

Xine from point 6, lay down the length 6 o to a\ Then from a' draw a 

'line to the measurmg point dp, intersecting 6, PS, in the point c, which is 

the point required. 

Problem L — Required, the perspective representation of points d and e. 

ExEBCisE IT. Pboblem II. 
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PERSPECTIVE SIMPLIFIED. 
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Given — the representative lines and points, and points a and h within 
the picture. 

Required — the representation of a and b on the original plane, or, in 
other words, a plan of the points a and b. 

From PS draw a line through each point, a and 5, to the Base Line. 
From the points of intersection 1 2, draw lines on the original plane 
parallel to the Line of Direction as 1 5, 2 6. These lines are the orijijinal 
representations of the perspective lines vanishing' in the Point of Sight. 
From DP draw a line through each of the points a and b to the Base Line. 
The length 1 3, is the original length of the line 1 a; and so 2 4, of 2 6. 
From point 1, lay down on line 1 5, the length 1 3 ; and on 2 6, from 
point 2, lay down the length 2 4. The points a' and b' are the points 
required. 

PfiOBLEM II. — Find the positions of the perspective points c and d on 
the original plane. 

ExEBciSE III. Problem III. 
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Fig. 12. 

Ginen — ^the representative lines, and points, and scale. 

Required — the perspective representation of a point four feet to the 
left of the spectator, and three feet within the picture. 

From the Line of Direction measure off four feet on the Base Line. 
From point 4 draw a line to ps, and from dp draw a Ime to point 1, 
The point of intersection, a, is the point required. 

Problem III. — Give the perspective representation of two points, one 
six feet to the right of tlie spectator, and two feet within the picture ; and 
the other, ^ve feet to the right and six feet within ; and join these two 
points hy a straight line. 



The Cat in War. — The following announcement appeared in the 
London Gazette of the 17th November, 1761:— "The French have 
demanded from the country of Eischsfeld and Hohenstein four hundred 
cats ; one hundred had been already delivered to them. The motive for 
the demand is, that the mice eat up their magazines." After this, who 
shall cast a doubt on Whittington, whose feline favourite must indeed 
have been a veritable tortoiseshell ?—Car^er'5 ** Curiosities of War'' 



THE PUPU.-TEACHER. 
NOTES OF A LESSON ON CHEMISTRY. 

U. — ON THE NON-MTETALUC ELEMENTS. 

I. Introduction. I VI. Sulpbar. 
II. Oxygeu. t ^^^' PhwaiJwniS' 
■ ' Vm. Chlorme. 



14 
III. Tiyirogen. 
1\. NitrogL'B 
V. Curbwi. 
I. It was mentioned, in tlie Introductwy Lesson oa Oharaiatry, liiat tLe 
ultimate elements were generally divtde'l into the noH'iiKtallic elements 
snd tiie metallic clemeuts. Accoidii^ to the best aotjiorities the non- 
metallic elements are twelvein number ; viz. Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitri^D, 
Carbon, Sulphur, Fliospliorua, Chlorinej Iodine, Borou, Selenium, Bromine, 
Flaorine. Tho most inq»Ttant of thne elements axe tlie firet eigtil, about 
whicii something will now be separutely 'sniii. 

11. OxyganM a gas, and one of the most valuable of tin non- metallic 
elementa. It was discovered in the year 1774, liy Dr. Priestly, who deno- 
minated it oxygen, or " the maker of acid." Oxygen gas may be obtained 
by heating red oxide of mercui'y, or black oxide of manganese, as well as 
many otlier similar substances, in an iron bottle or B glass retort. This gas 
is widely dilfused over our world, an<i if deprived of it we could not live, 
A fifih-pait of the atmosphere and a thii'd-jjurt ^f thu water is composed of 
^^ this gas. Oxygen, in its pui-e uncombined state, has no smell, taste, or 
^H^^ .colour, and is invisible, and a great supporter of combustion. 
^^^B HI. Hydrogen is an invisible gas, and is tlie lightest of all known 
^^VLbodies. Its name signities the " water-form ef." It was jneutioned above 
^^* that the third-part of waler waa composed of oxygen ; now, the remaining 
' ' two-thirds are made up of hydrogen ; and if these two gases are mixed 
together and then set lire to, the masture will explode with a tremendous 
I report, and fiarn water. Though a combustible gas, yet it does not sup- 

^^K port combustion. For instance, if a lighted taper is put into a jai coutsiu- 
^^JbJng hydrogen gas, it will ioiuiediutely gi; out, altliougli tlie gas will 
^^^p^Bplode. Hydrogen, by a very complex metlioJ, can be obtained from 
^^^l water. In consequence of the %htiiess of this gas it i& geueii^ly us«d to 
[ fiU balloons. 

IT. Four-fifths of the atmosphere is composed of nitrogen gas. It has 
neither smell, taste, nor culom;, and is not combustible, nor d^ it support 
combustion. This gAsis sometimes denominated "iaugUiug gas," aad 
may be obtained by distilling iu a retort lutmle of a\r)auuia. Kitrogen, in 
its uncombiucd state, cannot be breathed by anlmais wiihgut suffoeation, 
I and if they are made to respire it tliey die immedialely. 

' V. The most common form of carbon is cliarcoal, while the most pate 

foi'iu is foDtid in the diamond. The greater prjiiiun of all substances 
'derived from the vegetable kingdom is comjiosed of carbon, wliile it also 
exists abundantly in animals and minerals. Carbon can be procured by 
burning moat vegetable substances. As a:i illuatrulion, let u portion ijf 
wood be jiaced iu a ci-neiWe, covered over \n1ii saiiil, and kejit red hot for 
about a quarter of an hour, wlien it will be chanced into a black, sjiinijig 
tMttelmt. >arf -laate-wfebiiaiMft trtttfl 'agBwt. # diMcotfL- ""■'**>«*■ 
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used for destroying Uie bad taste or smell of many offensive bodies. 
Tainted moat and foul water may be rendered sweet Ihrough charcoal. 

VI. Sulphur, or brimstone, is a combustible substance of a yellow colour^ 
without smell (unless when rubbed or set fire to), and nearly tasteless. It 
is the most easily procured of all the non-metallic elements, being often 
found pure in a state of nature. Sulphur is largely employed in the* 
making of fireworks and gunpowder. 

VII. Phospliorus, by a very complicated and dangerous process, can be' 
obtained from a mixture of burnt bones, water, sulphuric acid, nitrate of 
lead, and charcoal. When pure, it is semi-transparent, and of a yellowisli 
colour ; but when allowed to remain in water for some time, it beoomee* 
opaque, and resembles white wax. It is extremely combustible, and ought 
always to be handled and kept in water to prevent it exploding. When 
phosphorus is .exposed to the air, it gradually consumes itself, giving forth 
a thick white smoke, which smells like garlic, and is very luminous in the 
dark. If figures are drawn on the wall of a dark room with phosphorus 
they will appear extremely beautiful. The phosphorus used for such 
purposes s*liouId be fiited in a quill-pen, and frequently dipped in water. 

Vlil. Chloriue, or chloric gas, was discovered by Sir H. Davy, in 1811. 
It can be obtained by mixing in a retort three parts of common salt irith 
one of black oxide of manganese, together with two parts of sulphuric acid. 
This gas can be seen by daylight, it being of a greenisli yellow colour, and 
having a disagreeable taste and smell. Chlorine, with the aid of a little 
moisture, is greatly employed in bleaching, «s it has t lie power of changing 
all dry vegetable colours into a yellowish white colour. It is also used to 
purify places containing noxious smells. 

IX. Iodine is an incombustible substance, of a metallic lustre and black 
colour. Iodine has a peculiar acid taste, and may be obtained by heating 
together, in a retort, dry sea-weed ground to a powder, peroxide of man- 
ganese, and sulphuric acid. It is used for bleaching ; and if administered 
to individuals in small portion^, it increases the appetite. 

Charles F. Bedaian. 



ILLUSTRATION. 

BY ROBERT STRATTON. 
(]iETm)D9, <fec. — continued from page J 94.) 

' By this means a great deal of instruction is indirectly conveyed to the* 
minds of the children. Take again the Beading Lesson. When a place 
is mentioned, you can verbally give a few notices of that place, and .of 
course have the map brought to show its situation ; or what is far better, 
as it interests the children more, and fixes the facts firmer in their minds, 
sketcii on the black-board a plain but accurate map of the countiy in 
which the place mentioned is found ; its situation in regard to that country; 
and also, if it be abroad, in regard to our own country. With a little prac- 
tice all Teachers may acquire this art. It has the advantage, oveir the printed 
map, of elearness, as only the places necessary need be marked. 

Auother help- to Illustration is a Diagram. In illustrating a subject by 
difigrama,: it is better, as in the case of the black bow:v\,\l^<3>\i. tsssji ^xx« 
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tbent ymiiself. Diugraiiis will cliiefly be nseil in giving golleiy ] 
Tliese oceurring at regular intervals, time ^ill be allowed fur ttie ci 
ttun cif tlie diagram. A sketch in Indian ink, or a figure Jruwn witb a 
VObII brush and block, will be more clearly seen, better understooil, and 
U^refure, iu the end, mote useful thdn a purchasml drawing. Iti lessons 
on natural history tliis luode of illustration may be profitably emjiloyed. 
In lessons on geography it sbouM also have ils place. The iewon fur the 
l^e b«iug wOl be coiifined to a imrticuiur part of tlie geogruphy of a 
MUiitiy — as its bouiidaries, moimtaiits, rivers, <tc. For the Itssnti, a bold 
Mlline map of the country sLonld be drawn, with only that port of the 
geography to be dwelt upon marked in clear characters. The jninleil map 
may be used previous to showing your own, to show the position of the 
country with respect to others, &c. 

In illustr&tiug by models and ta.ngib]e objects, the. Teacher may have 
the models composed of any substance, as wood, card, paper. These 
models and objects will find a place in lessons on elementary mid fractional 
arithmetic, and in lessons on geometry to a first class. In the latter case 
the models may couaist of pieces of (taper or card, cut to represent angles, 
squares, circles, &c. These will ocularly demnnsli-ate the truth of the 
proposition asserted. The models must, as in the fimnfr case, be accom- 
IHtnied by a clear and conc-se verbal explanation. These are some of the 
Scans of illusti-ation. There iire, however, many ways of illustrating 
iriiich cannot be committed to [laper. These an opt Teacher will seize on 
V 'he time, and readily adapt, them to bis purpose. The least passing 
ineut in the class will often affunl excellent means of iilustration. The 
more frequently you can use an illustruliou from the children theuiselves^^ 
'tlie better. IS 

ADV.VNTAGKR OF ILLUSTBATION. ^H 

These are numerous and important, both to Teacher and Scholar. 

1. To the Scholar. — Nearly all his f;iculties may be brought into play 

throubg illustration. If yourillusinition be verbal, he must, before he cau 

comprehend it and muke the subject of it his own, use his reasoning 

powei's, liis memory being required to retain the knowledge imparted. 

And here I would remark, that, as tlie pure verbal illustration requires tlie 

use (if the conceptive powers of the eJiildren, it should seldom be used with 

young children, without the help of an object to train the perceptire 

I ittciiliies instead of tlie conceptive, as the too early development of these 

I latter is often iiijurious to children. Inillustratiiigby diagrams and sketches 

I on ihe board, you may, besides perception, excite the powers of compoti- 

soQ and iiiemory. One great advantage of illustratiiiu, both to Teacher and 

Gtdiolur, is, that every thing once well illustraled prepares tiie way for 

something higher; thus, besides pleasantly learning many facls, the road 

is smuoihcd for the pupil's further advancement. 

To the Teaekfr. — Beside the advantage stated above, which the Teacher 
enjoys as well as the scholar, he will fiud his oirn faculties trained. To 
illuetritte a subject properly it must be well understood ; the condition . 
capitbilitiea of the chiidrcn foi- whom that subject is intended Kum 






CRITICISMS. , 

their due amount of conaiJeratioD, that the illustrations may 
qauntity and kind. The Teacher will also he exercised f 
puwer of Iiiiigunge, ns his words must be well weighed, and 
Carefully chosen, before spoken. 




CRITICISMS. 
NOTES OP A LESSON ON THE COCOA-NUT.— (page 179.) 
Notes of Lessons are of two kinds, " Information Notes," and " Teaching 
Notes" — that is, Notea showing how the lesson is to be given. The 
former consist of various items of infunnation on tlie subject of the Notes, 
colled from the different books perused hy Ihfl Teacher, or from his own 
memory and observation, and arranged in a systematic manner. The 
latter contain, in addition to the whole uf the " Information Notes," 
the " methods and illvstralions" intended to be used by the Teacher in 
giving each part of the lesson. In sending " Notes of Lessons" — to a 
periodical perused by thousands in the habit of giving lessons daily — 
mere " Information Notts" should not suffice. Here lies the chief defect 
of the Notes now under criticism. TLe contributor of the Notes on the 
Cocoa-Nut, inserted in July last, acts, 1 doubt not, in the spirit of the 
excellent suggestion made by you, that correspondeuts and readers of the 
Pdpil-Teachkk should consider themselves as members of a Mutual Im- 
provement Society. 

The Notes on llie Cocoa-Nut are intended for the benefit of all. They 
fail, however, in their purpose; the reason being, tlut they are merely 
Notes of Information, and nothing more. This information can be obtained 
by any Teacher whenever required. What Teachers want is, not merely 
information, but the way to use it. Your correspondent has, therefore, 
omitted the chief part. Again, " Notes of Leasons " are written to give 
an idea of how each part of the lesson is to be given to the children. 
This h what would be of use to the readers of the Pufil-Teacheb, and 
what they wish to know. Taking the Notea upon their merit as Notes 
of Information, they are distingubhed for clearness and conciseness. The 
arrangement is distinct, though I ihinic the order of it might be improved. 
Thus, in the natural order of things, ihe last division of " How ohtained" 
would come before the Manvfaelure, as it it difficult to conceive how 
we can manufacture an article before we have ohtained the material. By 
making the " Uses" precede the " Manufacture" the lesson would, I ihini; 
from the arrangement, be more clearly understood by the children, who 
would also be anxious to Lear the latter point explained. Having heard 
the names of things made from the Cocoa-Nut, they would be interested 
in learning how they were made. It is also more natural for the how ■ 
to come after the WHir. 

Hence the arrangement stands thus : — 
1. Description of "Nut." 

. Where oblnined, or " Where gi'own." 

. " How obtained." 

. " Uses." 
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This aiTiiiigenient will give Bore scope for tniiiiing— a;; iniporKtnt fefttnrs'' 
to ba oousidereil, hath in tJie ptK^nrotiun and Uelivory ui lessons. As Notes 
of Inforniatioa, they are quite full ettonjrlu Had yotiP carrespoDdeDt, who 
has evideatly a gnod tulitnt ibi- analysis, set og&tQst eacb point the 
method in ivbich he intended it shuuld be brought before children, it 
would have taken but little Bpuce, anil rendered the Notes luucb more 
useful. This ivould have entailed iinothcr duly on your correspoudeat, 
viz., Ui stutB the class of chiMreu for whom the Itason was designed — 
a particular guile omiHed in the Notes, Tims.:— 

NorcR OF * Lesson' o.t the Cocoa-Nut, fon Chii.dbun i'iiob " to ft 
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Where ffrotPn.— Indin, Ceylan : Africft, Sonth AniM-lua. 

Plflcea to lie sbowii on tlie ranp. Teacher may eitlier sMa thst llie 
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itf-thpia, anJ.de- 






Again, in the ManufaeluTe, the coarse fibres of the liufk inu?t he 
sepM^ted, previous to comhiug anJ carding, otherwise than in slices — as- 
expressed in the Notes. This part of the lesson might be illustrated by 
allnsion to the mainifactiire of "Unen" from flax. 

RoBr.KT; Stratton. 



Ibe deaci-ipHon of the Coeoa-Nut we 
leaves and branches till near tlie tot* ; 
it ifl Stated*- They are obtjuued by meaB! 
trnnk and tlieir bodies, which they hook 
or branches falling off. " "" ' 
1^ top, (p. 1,) how e 



■re informed ifiat it is deslitflte 
id then at the last pairaurasU 
if a kind of hoop round' 1 
the notches by tl;C old leaVfl 
Now if there are no leaves nr brmiches till r 
I tTiey be obtaiued by the method ilescribed '? 

J. r. 



S^ GEOaaAPHlC-VL LESSON— ilALTA.— (p. IM). 

" Pen Dinas," in this lesson, seems to have fulloived the usual st)'!e of 
most modem authors as regards the B-rrangemeRt uf his matter. In tlw 
humble opiaiun of the writer, the fiumework of a leKon should sene a 
double purpose ; it shuuld be an aid to the Teacher, and at the aaaie t 
to the memories of the chiidren. Here are S divisions. Were one C 
class required to writer frun memory this lesson after havii^ been gha 
them, he would have to recoileot each of these 8. Now, if instewl of 3 t| 
only had 4 to tliiuk of, " Pen Diuas" must readily see that the task weld 
be much easiei'. 

Instead, then, of " 2, Naaies," and " 8, History," " Histoiy" might-b 
employed. 

Again, " 5," " G," " 7," might be compressed into one head, 
*' Inhabitants." . The skeleton then would stand thus : — 
I. Position. II. Physical 'Fealurta. 

(«) ]-'xtent, 
lb) Surface. 
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III. Inhabitants, 

(a) PopulatioB, i, e» nm&ber of 
(6) Keligion and Education, of 
ic) Towns, I. & dwellmgft of 
[d) Goyernment of 

IV. History, 

(I have tried both ways, and have found this to sii^ecee^ be^t.) 

E. Ebuob. 



NOTES OF LESSON ON FISH, 

INTRODUCTION, 

£lpuc£ from class thenam^ of most of those animals that live in the 
sea. 

DESCRIPTION, 

Or what they look like. Form of fish well [adapted] for the [element] 
in which they live. Some fish amongst largest of auimals, while some are 
amongst smallest, — ^body, long,-r-gradually gets smaller towards head and 
tail,— most fish covered with scales, which differ considerably in shape ; — 
scales sometimes marked with [minute] lines, and exhibit brilliant colours, 
which make them look very beautifiil, especially if seen in water when 
sun shines. [Cold blooded animals,] they have fins instead of feet, and 
[respiration'] is carried on by ^iWs,— fins help to [propel] them through 
water, — young produced from eggs, — sense of sights very good, — eye, 
round. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Fishes are found in oceans, seas, rivers and lakes, certain [limits] which 
they seldom pass. — Some fi^ live in [temperaturi^] which persons would 
suppose they could not possibly live. Thus, fishes have beei; discovered 
in hot springs ; and Humboldt, a celebrated American traveller, tells us, 
that he found them thrown up alive from the bottom of an [exploding vol- 
cano,] with water nearly at the boiling point. Also found in ic0 in [eon- 
healed] state ; with gradual thawing of ice, life returns. In North of 
Europe Perch- and Eels, are often [transported] froin place to place in 
frozen state. Same species or kind will thrive in very cold and very hot 
climates. The ielipate Gold-fish has b^en known to thrive so. 

FOOD, 

Most large fish live upon smaller ones. Many liye upon [marine vege- 
tables.] Star fish, and other similar animals, are also eaten, although their 
bodies are so well defended. Very [voracious.] 

N.B. Words, and sentences, in brackets, to be explained, those in 
italics spelt. Francis T, Read, Bristol. - 

International Exhibition, 1862.— At the weekly meeting of the Council of 
the Society of Arts, Commerce, and Mahafactures, held on Wednesday, the 16th 
of May, the Secretary reported that the Guarantee Fund was steadily progressing, 
and now amounts to ^£239,950. 

Solitude. — Those beings only are fit for solitude who lilce nobody, are. like no- 
body, and are liked by nobody. — Ztmmerman, 




ir Notes BDil Queries arc of Lhrce cluKses :— 
I. — Malhemitioal. 
II. — Fhilologioftl, including Gramnur, Parsplin 
III.— MiicelUneoMi, ineludi! r all quealioni un f 
Queilions uf 
diiousBed in I 
a lendiag An»wer», inerdy refer 
— ,p.— :" '•J'/uhl.tio.- 
N.B^-The iiHiairr left 



MATHEMATICS: PROBLEMS. &c. 
Annie.) « -v'a (^+T^1 

A solutioD by quailialics. 

(Sedis.) Find two numliei 



Ein£, Coiiiposition, &c, 
ilijectB of Study or Melbod. 
, affeoling Pupil-leacl 



(T. J. C.) Divide the 
fciiPro/. Thonuottt Kkm. Treat, i 



jS5. (T. J. C.) In tbe Ust Exercise chaot;! 
+ 6 a~b 

~b ""d r+ 




-. be divided by tbeir dilTu 



Q — and Lbns provt: Ibat if the 



!. (F. G.) A Bum is kid out in llie a per cents. 

J reoeivail upon it; the stock ItinB Lhou sold « 
lief capital being £31, And tbe original sum laid 
kSx. IT.) 



t 811), and a hnlf year's divi- 
DlJ anil the nliole iiicieaso 
out.— (Culliiw'a Arith. p, lia. 



;(0. (±) Solve tbe Eqnati 



r. + j,= = a 



HI. (±) A drunkard to reform UtnsBlf hougbt a bottle of gin, and look from 
it eaoh notning a gUis and refllled it with water ; nbat proportion of l)ie original 
liquid remained in tbe bottle aFter partaking tbe nth glass, supposing tbo botUe 
to hold 10a'8''s*8' 

41. (W, O. W.) Find by Algebra tbe tnasinium and minimum raluea of ctw, is 
Mia a—Sm iFoolhome't Dlf. Col, fogt lOi. 
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PHILOLOGICAL : QUERIES, &c. 

(Ubban.) Parse the italicised words in the following passage : — 

" I thank you both for your good wills ; 
Ye speak like honest men : pray God ye prove so, . 
Bat how to make ye suddenly an answer 
In such a point of weight, so near mine honour, 
(More near my life, I fear, ) with my weak wit, 
And to such men of gravity and learning, 
In truth I know not."— 5/iatop. if. VIIL, Act 3, 5c 1. 



(Spes.) 1. Analyse the following passage. 2. Parse the words in italics. 
•3. Shew hetween what words the prepositions express relationship. 

" To whom the wily adder, blitJie and glad : 
Empress ! the way is ready and, not long ; 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat. 
Fast hy a fountain, one small thicket past 
Of blowing myrrh and balm : if thou accept 
My condiict, 1 can bring thee thither soon." 

—Milt, Par. Lost, B, ix. 626. 



MISCELLANEOUS : QUERIES, &c. 

18. (W. G. W.) — What is the difference, in a religious point of view, between 
faith and assent ? 

19. (W. R. B.) — ^In Isometrical drawing the scale is as 9 to 11, What is the 
probable reason of. this ? 

20. (Taceo.) — What is the chief difference between a gallery lesson and a class 
lesson ? How would you arrange four classes in the gallery of a class room, and 
ill what part of the room should you wish the window to be ? S. Examination, 



MATHEMATICS : SOLUTIONS. 

25. (p. 102). 

The following will be found a correct solution, an error occurring in the solutioh 
of N. Sanderson on p. 132. 

(2 — 1)— (a:4-y4.c)(a: — y) = 18 (A) 
(a; + y + c)(y-a;) = 18(B) 

• . • A i-j* B gives y = *^ . 



Substituting value of y in (1) and (2) we have 

(1) 7a?j + 4: xz + z2 = 52 
(3) xi+4:xz + 7^2= 196 



. • . (3 — 1) gives z = \/x' + 24. 

Substituting this value of z in (2) 

2:i;« + a: \/ar2 + 2T= 7 

whence a: = 1 

y = 3 from (1) 
and 2 = 5 from (2) 0^y.^w. 
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27. (p. 134). 

A. — The reductictt ia tbe price of wheat, per qoarter'aslSs. and the dimiDif- 

3 * 

lion of rent (15 perxsent.) s= nji of the grenterrent. 

.-. 18 X No. of qrs. = ^ (l920+ (50 x No. of qts,)) 

48 
Which gives -^ X No. of qrs. = 388. 

48 
. • . No. of qrs. = 288 ^ g- = SO. 

Aabon Smith.* 
Similarly: Stephen Edwards ; Nemo ; Billicer: Trigon; Urban; N. Sanderson ; 
Barlow ; Bobert Stratton ; tienry Briggs ; Thomas E. Jones ; and othen. 



J3 -'By Double Position. 

Sappose No. of qrs. = 20 

then £96 X 20 qrs. @ 56/ = ^152 
and ^96 x 20 qrs. ® 38/ = £1U. 
thus the ^'152 is dinunished to ^184* 
should be diminished to ^£159^ 

15 per cent lower: 
. • . the first error too much by J64f . 
Suppose No. of qrs. = 10 

then £m x 10 qrs. @ 56/ = ^124 
and ^£06 X 10 qrs. @ 86/ = £^115. 
thus the £l'44i is diminished to £llp 
should be diminished to i^l05f 

15 per cent lower : 
* . * the second error too much by jgOf . 

. • . 20 * ^ 10 0* 

4| ^ 9* 4f 



And others. 



48 192 4^ difference. 

48 — 

4H144 difference of p;roducts. 
Answer :— 30 Quarters. % Dknham . 



28. (p. 134.) The proposer, evidently, mis-stated the question. 

a — As the question stands the answer would be: — ' 

2 16 2 

vCoaches 104-^, Chaises 41711 Eidden Horses 3127. ^ and Foot-passengers 8347. • 

The follov^'ing correspondents, however, have overlooked the absurdity, and 
-allowing the abstract possibility effractions in the case, have solved the problem 
as it is proposed, and obtained the above result : — 

Abercroinbie; S. Edwards; Campeltown; Billicer; Robin Hood; Suum Cuique: 
Iva ; T. Denha m; W. A. Rothwell; Jacobus ; N. Sandei-son ; Alexander; Trigon ; 
Dudley Dumps ; A Youth ; and others. 

• Would respect fully remind those who are so anxious to make arithntietic do the 
work of Algebra, that if simplicity be their abject, they are very likely to luae it. 
The solution of the foregoing question belongs properly to Algebra. 
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4a; = „ chaises, „ ,t »>. 



iS—Let the amomjt =^ JB1848., then ' 

Let X = No. Ci coaches, which will pay se sbiUiBgs. 

4:t; 

Sx= „ bosses, „ ^ » 

8^= n passengers » y' » 

• '•^+^+^+'^ — tt — ^^> tvhence x = 104, the No. of coaches ; 

Oj 4 O i« 

chaises = 4a; =516 ; horses = 3a; = 31*2 ; and passengers = Sa; = 832.* 

Aaron Smith. 

Nemo; Robert Stratton ; Oliver Cromw^K; F. Billizigham; WiUiam Thackray ; 
Urban ; and others. 

7. A large number of correspondents assume tJhe amount to be £18 8s. Various 
other amounts have been assumed, so as td tfvoid the absurdity of fractions. 



2^. (p. 134). The proposer, fevidently, mis-stated the question. 

The reading, probably, should be either 
T. A -4- B = 10 d., and A = 18 d., or 
II. A + B = yd., and A =^ 10 d, 

1 
' La., AdoesT^ la^Lday 

1 
A+B-do j^ in IdAy 

_ , 1 1 1 8 —10 8 2 . , ^ 

...Bdoesjj^-- ^-.-j^^ = ^y-^=jjinlday 

. • . B does 7« "I -^ day 

, 45 45 

and 45 itt '2 = ^"'^4 days. Ans, Iva. 

Mnemon; Urban; H. Taylor; Billicer; A Romillyite; Quentin ; MiKpcco ; Thomas^ 
E. Jones; Abram StoiTook; Lucilla; John Nixon; William McCord; John 
Smith; Barlow; T. Denham.; Robert Stratton ; Oliver Cromwell ; Abercrombie ;. 
Robin Hood; James Fenton; Stephen Edwards ; Aaron Smith ; Annie ; Constansv. . 

j8. Let X z= time required 

then from the question 

. 1 
A and B together d^ j^ in one day ; 

1 
A does jjj in one day ; 

1 1 1 

B does Yq — 7g' or '^ in one day ; 

111 

• '10 18 "~ a; 

By solution .4 =. 2*2 J days. The Answer, 
Alexander Pine ; J. D. William Thackp>»v. 



♦ A general solution may be had by letting y = No. of shillings received, thei> 

coaches = ?-?^. &e. 

7 
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II. A's daily work 4- B's daily work .= I the work. 

A's daily work = tj. 

1 1 1 
••• B's daily work = g — Tn ~ 40 

. * . B could do it in 40 days. Nziio. 

Urban ; J. W. Mills ; Campbeltown ; and others. 

30. (p. 134).— a. 

Put^ii±i^=maminimum. 
{px — gb)b 

tnen — .- = 7/1; 

px — go * 

pa^ + fl'^ = ***P^ — ^Q^t 
px^ — mpx = — qh{^-\-h)\ 

qb 
x^ — mx\=. — ^ («» + ^) 

m^ qb m^ ^qb 

x^^mx+ 'j^ =— 5 («» + *) + -5 =»»* — — (m + b) 



*» . 1a/ 4:qb , 
.-. ^ = -3 ± -^ «•«- ^(m + «) (a) 

From which we infer that when a; is a minimnm ^n"^ = («• + *♦ and 

. • , a; = J m. 

4^& ^qb ^qh'^y 

since ff|2 = — - (f» + *) ; m, — — " «» =~ir 

4:qb 4^2*2 4,ffb'i 4^232 4q^^ /p • \ 

1? »l? p * p^ p^ \q~ / 

p p q ^ 

P I q 



.•.^ = im=.E? ji±V^_+i| 



S. Edwabds. 



px'^ + qbi 

(^*a (1 + m) 
then ar* = hnx — 

P 

therefore ar = i*«i-l-*^Jw2 — X ( + i») 

P 
Now, it is evident that m is a minimum, when 

Jw»=-(l + m); 

4^ 
hence «» = 'j (1 -|- w) ; 

therefore, m = ^^ ± ^ ^g»+^g 

i^ . 

Consequently, x = J im = --"^= — ^— ^ "*" • 

W. G- W. 
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31. (p. 134). 

ary = a; + y (1) 

xz = 2 (a; 4- «) (2; QuesHoni 

y^ = 3 (y 4- «) (3). 

y 
From (1) a:y — a? = y, . • . « (y — 1) = y, and n = ^ZZJ 

Substituting this value in (2) 

y2 = 2y + 2y« — 2« 
and y2 + 25 ^ 25 
but y2 — 3y = 3g (3) 

.-, 5y = — 2 

1 

and y— — -js. 

Substituting this fory in (3) 

2» 3as 

we have — g^ = — 'j + 32 ; 

whence 5 = — 12 

2 12 2 

...y=--^+ ^.=23- 

y 12 5 

^ 5 



a? 


= 17 


y 


2 


e : 


= — 12. 



OMEaA. 

N. Sanderson; Billicer; Annie; Urban; H. Briggs; J. Miles; Campbell own ; 
T. S. ; Tailbach ; Nemo (who says " For this example see WhairiorCt Solutions in 
Algehroy Part IV., p. 100, Ex. 84);" Aaron Smith; Alexander; Robin Hood; 
llcbcrt Stratton; Abercrombie; hitephen Edwards ; and others. 



MISCELLANEOUS : ANSWERS, &c. 

15. (p. 188.) Examition of Pupil Teachers at the end of the fourth year. 

" One whole question (at least) in each of the Eight Sections of this paper must 
be answered." 

Section I. — Holy Scripture. 
Quest. 1. Give an outline of the history contained in the 2nd Book of Samuel, 

or the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Quest. 2. Show what is the principal lesson we may learn from each of the 
following parables : — The Prodigal Son ; The Good Samaritan ; The Sower ; 
The Unjust Steward; The Tares; and The Tiabourers in the Vineyard. 

Section II. — Catechism. 
Quest. 1. What is meant by keeping the Commandments "in the letter*'? Show 

from the Duty towards your Neighbour that the last six commandments 

must also be kept in Spirit ? 
Quest. 2. Enlarge and explain each petition in the Lord's Prayer, in the 

answer, beginning : — ^** I desire my Lord God our heavenly Father." 

Section III. — Liturgy. 

Quest. 1. Write out the Nicene Creed or the General Confession. 

Quest. 2. Explain the words in italics in the following passage^: — "Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep the Feast. Not with the 
old leaven^ nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the tin- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth,* 



it 
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Section IV. — Composition. 
Quest. 1. or what class bavo .you been ttsacher? What subjects have you taoght 

the children ? Have you ever kept a xegister, and if so, what particulars 

have you entered in it ? 

Section V. — Mathematics. 

Arithmetic. (For Females only.) 
Quest. 1. If i|166 will pay the wages of 7 persons for 18 months, for how long 

will ig75 pay 3 persons ? , 

Quest 2. If persons spend £120 in 8 months, how much will serve 24 pei-sons 

lyear 4 months? 

Ques. 3. Add 2 n of a guinea and tr* of 'T of £3 I5s. 7Jd. 

Quest. 4. Express 4 bus. 1 pk. I gal. 2 qts. in the fraction of a quarter, and reduce 
5 cwts. to lbs. Troy. 

You must answer one question in Interest, Algebra, and Euclid. 

Interest. — (For Males only.) 
Quest. 1. What principal will amount to £'35 at 4| per cent, for 18 months ? 
Quest. 2. Wliat is the discount of BIS 13s. 4d., puyable at months, at 4^ per 

cent? 
Quest. 3. In what time will the interest on £498 10s. 8d. amount to £10 98. 3}d. 

at 6| per cent? 

Algebra. 
Quest. 1. llednce to its simplest form (as — 2a -c + 3 ac-) — (a^c — 2 tt» + 2 ac-) 

^ (a3 — ac'i — a'^c). 
Quest. 2. Multiply x- + 2 ax -^^ 3 a^ hy nf^ — 2 ax + a"^. 
Quest. 3. Divide x* — Hi y* by x — 3 y, 

Euclid. 
Quest. 1. To a given straight line to apply a parallelogram equal to a given 

triangle, and having an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 
Quest. 2. Equal triangles upon the same base and upon tho same dde of it, are 

between the same parallels. 
Quest. 3. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is greater than 

either of the interior opposite angles. 
Quest. 4. The greater angle of every triangle is opposite to the greater side. 

Section VI. — Grammar. 
Quest. 1. Conjunctions are said to abbreviate language. Can you explain what is 

meant by this ? 
Quest. 2. Analyze the following : — 

Two principles in human nature reign, 
Self'^love to urge and reason to restrain ; 
Nor this a good nor that a bad we (all : 
Each works its end to move and govern all. 

Quest. 8. Moke out a list of all the mof;t common prefixes and affixes. Show how 
sach of them affects the meaning of the word to which it is attached. 

Quest. 4. Decline three of the following words^ste, qui, homo, ferox, ftxictaSy. 
facies. ' 

Section VII. — Geogbaphy. 

Quest. 1. Give an account of the phyaieal features of Africa. What proportion 
does tins continent bear to the others, in (a) extent and {b) population ? 

Quest. 2. Draw a map of the southern coast of Asia, from Suez to Cantoin. 

Quest. 3. Name the chief natural productions of Ai^ia. 

Quest. 4. Name theehief natural produetions of Africa. 

Section VIII.— English Histoiiy. 

Quest. 1. What events in English history are connected with the following- 
places ? Give if you can tlie date of each of them. St. Alban's, North 
Allerton, Clarendon, Tewkesbury, Barnet, Hexham, Shrewabury, Rumy- 
mede. 

Qaeat 2, State what 3*011 know of King Alfred, or Richard L 

ABEBeBOl 
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12. (pp. 134, we-). 

a. — I presume to think that these remarks upon Br. Gi>rdQn's .argument will 
render the same inteUigible to jour correspondent ** W. G. W.*' 

1. " A body only oooupies a space equal to itaelf." 

This is self-evident; but when a body is in motion, it does always fill the same 
place (although it always fills a space equal to its bulk), but is. leaving a space it 
has already formed, and entering another it is forming. "Sere it may be remarked, 
that as the body moves from the space formed, the air rushes irt and fills up the 
vacuum; and that while the ^b^dy is. fiMNaing another it is forcing theair&om 
its place« 

2. *' It oaimot ht^d two Hpaoe^ at one time." 

*' W. G. W." will, hy remark 1, see the explanation of this affirmation. 

3. " It cannot move where it is." 

Your correspondent though must be well aware that it can move from 
when) it is. 

4. ** It cannot move where it is not." 

Here, again, he must be well aware thftl it can move to where it is not. 

6. " It does not move at all.*' 
If what Dr. Gordon has said be applied to the body in one sense, this latter 
affirmation of his is true; but an intelligent mind observes that what Dr. 
Gordon has said is nothing- more than observations he has made, and which are 
self-evident; but, sir, I fear that I shall take up more than the proper allowance 
of space, and therefore will cut itsfaort by recommending'' W. G. W." to compare 
these remarks with the Doctor's argument, when he wiU clearly ^understand it. 

Phabauond. 

/3. — I consider that your correspondent, " W. G. W.," is not exactly correct in his 
answer. He says, "That the locomotive occupies the same period for a certain 
time ;" small it may be, even so small that we can hardly form ^n idea of it ; yet 
nevertheless it is a period of time ; and therefore I think that when he states 
.that " that tiine is no time at all^* he commits a very.gveat exror. 

BliENHSaCk 



PHILOLOGICAL: PARSING &c. 

« — 3. (p. 11). — Analysing. 

(a) And made his grove, — Forms witii <Z, prin. clauf e. 

(6) The pleasant valley of Hinnom, — Secondary, adject, to^. 

(c) Topheth thence, — Secondary : adverbial lo a, 

!d) And black Gehenna called,--^econdary, same as c. 
e) The type of hell, — Forms, with a, prin. clause. Bobin Hood. 

P — (a) And (He) made his groVe the pleasant valley of Hinnom^ — ^principal sen- 
tence to b. 
{b) Topheth thence, and blaek Gehenna oall'd, the type of hell,-^adverbial 
clause of consequence to o, 

[Or this might be cov>sidered three adverbial clauses of consequence 
— (1) thence called Topheth — (2) thence called black Gehenna — (3) 
thence called the type of hell.] Aaron Smith. 

Similiarly to 0, — Mira, James Beid, James T. Tolley, Tristis, and others. 

Pabsing. 
(Six best papers arranged by the Editor). 
1, Arthonice; 2, Patience; 3, Leonidas; 4, Aaron Smith; 5, Bobin Hood; 

0, Mira ; *all. 
Made, v. irr. trans, ind. past, 3rd sing. agr. with lie unders.* 
Grove, n. sing, neu.* ohj. (made) k, 4, 5, 6; (^/ aadets.), 3^ nom, (became 

unders.) 1, 
Pleasant, adj. pos. (valley),* 
Valley f n. com. sing. neu. nom. in app. (GroveJ 1, 3, 4 ; ol\|. (in xinders.) 3, 6 ; 

{of unders.) 5 ; 4, would aliaw this construction. 





EDITOR'S EXERCISES. 

TaphetX, D. prop. nen. sing.* obj. (ealUd) 1, 'i, 3, fl; nom. 4, 6. 
TkaKi,»Af.' Gehenna, — (»an]aa8 Topheth).* 
Caltd, psBtipBit,* (omiited by 1). 

l)fpi, a. eom, 1, 3, 4, 5, ; absc. 2 ; neu. sing.*- obj, (sfter become 
(bj taadrj, 3; (after called) B; noru. (afier it nnUers.) S\ (i; 
Tophf th) i, 5. 

1. prop, 1,3, 3, 1; COB. fi, fi; nan. aing, olg,* 

The lUree nest best ;— J, T, Tollej, Tristis, J. Reid. 

10, (p. 131). PABi^HOABINQ. 

Lord, how elaborate is tlie provisioa which thou host ixiade for our elernal irel. 
fare. At the knee of our tmrentB wa first imbibe Tby lioly precepts; a little older, 
and the achool-maAter, fulHlliiie bis piuas calling, iDHtmcts un in all Tliy la4rs ; 
teaohiag us that, to obey lliem perfactly, reaaan mu^l ever be Che polar-star of our 
life. Sabbath-day ordinuicea, remomo Blill folloiriDg urime, trials admirably 
adapleil (o the occasioo, troubles mnnll and great, all are desiBDaJ to irean us 
from below. Tbo Scriptures frilly circulated, their treasures imlocked before onr 
eyes, numberless remarkable and unlooked-for events, blessings vouclisnfcd even 
before tre asli them, binding us with corda of deepest gratitude, the '■ Better Land " 
ever held up to our view, public ahame dreaded, consoieoee wamidB, angels guard- 
inj!, and Divine aid prolecting, the hope of heaven and the fear of lieli, all power- 
fnlly tend to holiness— yet all, ay all, by one besetling sin may be rendered, alas '. 
oEnaaTlliL Aabon Smith. 

The three neit best, in order of merit are.MiiipaiD-, Troisieine, Annie (Margate), 
^ — ff'hat, adj. qualif. "eare." 

Boand, past port, of verb " to bind," 
Bogging, pres. past. gov. sin in obj. 
SurprUtt, noon. com. sing. neui. obj. gov. by " of." 

Shumt, noun. com. sing. nent. nom. to " is," understood — " Without i* onr 
shame." Aajiok timTB. 

[Should not bomtd be perfect parUeipIe 7 Surprises is not n aallectivD noun, we 
presume that our friend ha.i ioadverteul-ly written sing, forplur.— I^D.J 
What, Some have parsed it as atl inter, prou. ; others as a rcl. pron. 



€l)ite*s fetrcisfs. 



' i. (a) ParaphraBe the tollnwing lines. (6) Parse (Beparalelj) the words 
italics. 

" I'll prove the word that I have made my tkente. 
Is that that may.be doubled without blame. 
And that that that f^t critics may abuse 
May be correct. Farther, the Dona to bother, 
Five thati may closaly fallow one another I 
For be il known ilial we njay solely write. 
Or say —that that that that that man wrote wax right. 
Nay e'en, that that Ibat, tbat that that bus followed 
Through six repeats the grammar's rule baa hallow'd 
And that that thai that that that that began 
Repeated seven times is right! — Deny't who can?" 
HisTOBicir. GBOGBU'ny. 
12. Write out, methodically aod briefly, historical notes reUliva to Newbiuj, 
Berks. 
[Notice, — Answers lo nearly atl the Editor's Exercises are prepared for poblica- 
tion— they are omitted in order that there may be no arrear of Answers to "' 
Abtos and Queries. Several pages of Answerj will be given in our neit.J 
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'§.um\\k (Bmdsts, 



*^^ The Proposer is, in each case, required to forirard to the Editor the 
Answer in detail^ with the Exercise. 

XY. — The initials of the following will give one of the most distinguished of 

English historians. The Jinals will give his birth-place. 
A river of A&ica, with a coarse of upwards of 1,000 miles. 
A town which surrendered to the Swedes in 164t5. 
A town at which a battle was fought on Easter Sunday, 1471. 
A salt lake into which a little stream, celebrated in Persian song, flows. 
The largest of the Society islands. 

A province in France which has furnished England with several sovereigns. 

• ■ Essayed. 

XVI. — The initials will give the name of a work which every Pupil-Teacher 
ought to read. The finals will give a word which ought to be appli . 
cable to every Pupil-Teacher. Note. — They are both *' compound 
words." 

A British possession in further India. 

A town in the States of the Church, Italy. 

A town in New Granada, South America. 

A lai^e island to the North- West of Europe. 

A town in Norfolk. 

A river in India. 

A town in Armenia, Turkey in Asia. 

A seaport and fortress in Belgium. 

A county in England. 

A province in Arabia. 

A lake in North America. 

A cape in Arabia. W. H. B., and J. G. Goniston« 



Xr.— (p. 163). AnderuM— UxbridgE— StockwelL— TomB—Rio JaneirO- 

AczU — ^LeinsteR — IlmeN — AcrE. 

Australia, Melhowme, Marden. 

Also : Violet, Jean 0. 



ANSWERS. 

XII. — (p. 103). Amid Reformers, Calvin holds 

A high, distinguished place ; 
Of Goeur-de-Leon's bravery 

Famed Acre once bore trace : 
How sad the fire o'er Moscow's walls 

Burst on Napoleon's sight ; — 
On Blenheim's blood-ensanguined field 
How flashed the armour bright, 
When Tallard's laurels nought availed — for Marlbro' led the fight ! 

Close on the Nile's broad Delta sUIl 

Does fair Rosetta stand; 
sun " Iser, rolUng rapidly," 

Washes Bavaria's land : 
Far on *' belle France's " northern coast 

Is Dunkirk, Gharles's shame ; 
The dark blue wave of Galilee 

To beauty still bears claim; — 
And still 'mid England's heroes bold is Elliots honoured name. 

A county in England is Cambridge, I ween ; 
And Newmarket, for races, long noted has been. 

T. Dbhhav, 
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Chuiles Abhbs. 

Alio : S. B., Tront-FiElin-, Thcunh, Alphoa«D, A Knruillyile, Bschgeii, E. Cty^, 
Khodanos, Llandeilo, J. Milcliell, .T. McMillao, A. Purker, CjinrBigen, Dalta, 
C. Knight, J. Garland, J. Gill, S. HuH, Mym. A. Serr, A. A. StuBrt, E. K. H^ 
Greia, B. Stnrttao, Sbnkspere, J. SiDdaw, D. K. Evnni!, J. PoppUwcIl, M. .Man- 
uel, Jnck, llermcBH, Pompey, W. H. B. Kid J. C. Conislnp, A. B. FreeniDii, M. 
Msskell, SainuHl Makohn, Aberoivmbie, J«e,CoD&tiiui. 

, The folloffiuB unawer bolli (XI. and XIX.) :— B. Battr, Jbb. Kepplf, H. H. 
IIugbcH, J. H. Spsnoe, Geo. MuihgII, Apullo, MnenioD, J . UewitoUi, ii, Haylies, 
Abiam StuTTOa, J. Beaton 



THE TEACHEE'S OFFICE. 
" Taki htvd Uiat yt daipixe not one of these littlt o; 



-Mai 



i. 10. 



DEEiuEaT Ihon a TeBoher's work:' Ask wiBdoiii t'roni ahove; 
Ic is a niRk of tail and care, of patience auil of love. 
Ask for an underslttoding heart, to rule in godly fear 
Tbe feeble flock of vfhich the Lord huth luade tbee overseer. 

Alas! than surety niay'sl expeoc <oiit« evil* to endure — 
E'en children's foqlts am hard to Uear, and harder stilL to cure; 
They cmy be wilfnl) proud, perverse, in temper unsnbdaed, 
lu mind obtuse aod ignorant, in mannera oottrse and mde; 
Thou lUBy'st contend nitli aluggiHli minds, till weary and depress'd. 
And trace the windiogaof deoeitia many a youthful breast; 
Tet soom them not : remember HiiTi who loved Uis lanibs to feed. 
Who never quench'd tha smoUin^ dax, nor liruke the bruised reed ; 
Who for the thankless and tha vile poured out Uia preoions blood ; 
Who makes His snn to rise upoa tbe btiI md the good. 
The love uf God extends to all the ivorhs His hand hnBfrani'd; 
He would not that the mtoncst child should purish unreolMm'd. 
Pray that His Hidy Spirit may thy Bsliisii heart iooline 
To bear with all their waywardness as Ho has borne wili tluoe. 

If by example, or by word, Ihon leadpst them to sin. 
Thou perillest the precious houIe tlint Jeiius died to ivio; 
If thou from indolent neglect shouldst leave their minds uiiaawn. 
Or shoaldst their evil pss^ijons ronae, by yielding to thine own ; 
SliouldsC thou intimidHto the veih, and thus deslriiy iheir peace, 
Or drive the Btubbnrn to rebel by bBrahaesii or caprioej 
Shouldst thou their kindlier teelin~9 chill by apathy or scorn, 
'Tweregood for them, and for thyself, ihutlhouhad'st ne'er been born. 

But oh 1 wliatblessingH may be thine, nhen thou hast daily striven 
To gnide them in the narrDW path liint leadeth up to heaven ; — 
What joy to see Iheit yonthfol feet in wisdom's nay remain ; 
To know that, by the gmtM of God, thy Isbour is not vain; 
To watch the dawn of piirtai!t daj in many a hopeful child; 
•To see the oronked mind grow straight, tJie rogEed temper mild ; — 
To mark the sinful habit checlt'd, tbe stubborn will subdued ; 
The cold and selflsh spirit wann'd bV lore and gratitude; 
To read in every sparkling eye a de^lll of luve unknowD ; 
To hear the voice of joy and health in evtrysilver tone I 

If anch tbe joys that now repay Ite Teoobei's work of love, 
If such thy recompeuso on earth, wliat must it be above ! 
Oh 1 blessed are the faithful dead who die unto tliH I.ord ; 
Sweet is the rest they find in heaven, and great ia their reward ; 
Their works peiform'd in humble faith am all recorded there; 
They see the travuil of their sonls, the aniwer to Ihwrprsjar: 
There mn; the Teach^ and the Tmiight one glorious anlhum rmi 
And thefwho sow, and they who reaii, unite in endleaa praiser I 
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PUPIL-TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 
To the Sditor of the Pupil-Teackeb. 

Deab Sib, — ^The Papil-teachers of Lewes bare just succeeded in forming « 
PnpiUteachers' AssociAtion, consistinjif of Pupil teachers, and alaa of candidates for 
Pupil-teachership, meeting on the Friday -evening of each week at ooe.of their 
school-rooms. There is then either a lecture (purely original), a debate, or a 
reading. The readings will be principally the work of the Female Pupil-teacherg, 
as they are not expected to give original lectures. We also have a little singing 
to pass the time away merrily, and break up about 8*30, meeting at 7. M''e have 
obtained the roles of the Leeds Association, and have them under consideration. 

Any othef particulars, such as rules; &c., can be obtained by applying (postage 
prepaid) to 

Sir, yours most respectfully, 

21, North Street, Lewes. E. Tubnee, Secretary. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCIBERS. 

SuBscBipnoNS DuR. — Many of our Subscribers who paid for the Pupil-Teacher 
to No. 30, others to No. 33, will see that their renewed Subscriptions have been 
due some time. No 30 will complete the present volrnne. The renewed Sub- 
scriptions now due should be forwarded early in August, to the publisher. 

Notice. — In reply to several inquiries, those readers of the Pupil-Teacher who 
find difficulty in obtaining the work on the first of each month, may depend upon 
its regular delivery on the first of each month, post free, by prepaying for six or 
twelve months. Stamps may be sent to the publisher for that purpose. 
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PUPIL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The first half-yearly meeting of the South London Pupil Teachers' Mutual Im- 
provement Society was held June 29th, in the National School, Stockwell. About 
thirty Pupil Teachers .from a dozen schools of the neighbourhood were present. 
The Rev. G. F. Madear presided. From the Beport it appears that the society 
numbers about twenty Pupil Teachers, whose attendance has hitherto been yery 
exemplary. Each member is required to read an essay, or to deliver a lesson in 
his turn, or forfeit 2s. 6d. The meetings are held weekly in various rooms in 
rotation. The essays delivered have been on subjects relating to historical geo- 
graphy, botany, on method and miscellaneous. Ten lessons have been given on 
geography, ejects, and the steam-engine. At five meetings discussions have 
been held on method, notes of lessons, and qH history. The criticisms on the 
essays and lessoos have hitherto been of the freest charaetei', and have been con- 
ducted with remarkable temper and forbeai*ance. 

Several of the members addressed the meeting on the objects and advantages 
of the society, and urged the '.eslablishment of a similar society for the Female 
Pupil Teachers of the neighbourhood — a suggestion which is likely to be carried 
into effect immediately. A few words of encouragement and congratulation on 
the. progress and conduct of the society, and on the humble self-reliant spirit in 
which it had been managed, were offered by Mr. Studdle. 

The President then made an offer of two prizes for as many essays, to be com- 
posed by the members, and delivered at such time as the Committee shall 
appoint. 

Eecreation*— In every cammunity there must be pleasant relaxations and 
means of agreeable excitement; and if innocent are not furnished, resort will be 
had to criminal. Man was made to enjoy as well as to labour ; and the state of 
society should be adapted to this principle of human- nature.*-^ZV. Channix^. 
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ANSWERS TO COIOIESPON DENTS. 
Vritiag (.KJinnniury).— We like your ordinary hnnd-nriring ; it 1 
and its legibilily in ii» cbief leoommendatioD — and a very great 
that la. Your small-hand copies are \eiy good, hut yonr text, 
are poor. You "have it in you," and if you do not succeed as 
aettef it will he yonr fault, not your nniaforlnne. {One-and-AU). — Fair, we rasy 
say "very fair;" but if yon wish to show your writing to advantage, use ijii 
insiead of Spanisb-liqaorice water. (J. M. O.) — We quite agree with yen Sn 
one point. But "don't despair,'' — pmolice, praatice, praclioe! {Vietoria.)— At 
all haxBi'ds dispenso with pencilled ILneu. Aa a rule, we Sod that those who 
cannot write tolerably straight with-out lines, make iatolersbly crooked (or 
" BlfluLing-dicular") lines, at uneijual distances Tor writinir. Your writing itself 
is not bad, but ilf lot is fallen on unseemly " lines." {yVilmingU)n).~-Vff can 
cliaraclerize jour writbg aa bately tolerable foe a flftb yearns, (j. F,)~hiUo, 
or, if wo must make a differenre, inloleTdble; but certainly not incurable. You 
are too econooiical ol space, and perliaps of time also. (tTnet). — You employ 
100 mucb slrungtb in the operation i in other words, you press too heavily nii 
yoar pen. {Beaati/ni England),— rVery nest and very premising. Too stitf ; 
but praclJcewill uuie that. (Eenricitt). — Wehaveeeen man; worse — and some 
much better— specimens, from teeaitd year's. (H' Jl. R.) — Poor, and still 
" going down in Uio worid." (Caba). — Very neat, rather loo stiff lo be " gentle 
manly;" but will bear comparison with that of hundreds of certiScalad masters. 
(Caroclocut). — Stiff, but bold and very promising. (Af eta). —Decidedly gnod 
lor a female hand ; much better than tlis ^hower-of-rain style, commonly called 
anaalBrhaod, There aru certain unmeaning underatrokes — a sort of BUbatilule 
for " flourishes," — which you might profitably dispense with. 
CittU Swrice (jfiiiandcr).— Your quealjon is ambignojw. We might answer it 
either In the a9ii'malive or the negative, and be right. There are offices in 
llie Civil Service which ex- Pupil- Tea.cherB night oooupy, (/ they succeed in 

^^^ obtaining them. 

^^^^ Pfofetior't Daughter (.-Ida 5.) — The Government would offer no otijeclion 

^^^k wliaiever. The decision rests with the local luanngers of the school. We Jo 

^^^^ not think that the fact of her father being a professor of music and dancing 

^^^P wouldin iiaelf be deemed an objeotio- "■■ ■■-- --■---' — 

^^^ folks have peculiar notions on such ma 

P Queen's Sehobirshipt (/. jlf. tf.) — Eipent 

I «ohool are defrayed by the Government 

I ohtn'med from tlie managers ot any 

I (LJiflfl),— Yes. (freedoml— Not true. 

I Latin Pa^er (J. M. G.)— Certainly not. 

I Latin viUiout a Teacher {Oliver Ogbarn), — Yei, we will endeavour 

I the information you reqnird. There are many works of the kbd. 

L Euclid {DartUy). — Ths Bchotnnhip does not depend 0£Qa tbenumber of book^ 

^^^^^ I«u might be sufficients-six might bi ' "" 

^^^^^ on pruliciency in other subject?. 
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TEE PUPUi-TEACHER. 

■n-t Scholanliip' (if. Witkii.—Wu refer jou U> tbe Queen's SeludBNliip 

nuniaalJoD Papeis, puljlidiea in [irevians miDibam of the Ptipil Tcicher. — 

e tecamineDA you tu wunk up (Lose sulyectii on wtuch you ere most iJefideaU 

^e(t " Baolit {R. H'. ) — A» » rule we should ediUe Pupil-lescbeis lo u-ie such 

' it beobl as tbeir Masten and MiilreBsee tscaui mend. Vie have, o( courBe. 

r pradileetioDS — au hn^a tuoat Masteni nuii MietreHiieE ; and, generally, tiiej 

I like beat tbe test'books with whieh they ire most eonvereaiit. We are qoiir 

f .williag to admit ialo out pages reiaarka or dwcusBiona on the relative nierils 

[and denwiile o[ scluol texi-LjooJi^ hut we rauit deolioe to proaouDce dogmati- 

r cally OQ the Bubjecl, except ooonaionally in our " notices of beolcs." 

JtrtiihttandUiatuTaiDirilei/). — Your qaestioQ shall be ioseK^d iatyarNutet 

K .and Queriei atal moniL, 

^pwlutm Traimng Scliool {W. D.) — Vi'e hive not heard of any snch rpfulfttion. 

VIo irill make inquiry on the eubjeet, 
M<dical Certifieatu (D. C. fl.}— Nut aa a rule. ShoulJ it Beem desirable that 
nuch a docament be produced, the tesiih niU be sa is usual id ^^il(lilBr cases. 
If tbe Pupil-texilterbepliysicall? naGt foe tbe leaohlng-service, lie will not be 
allowed to remain in iL 

" Biuita (WilMingUiK).—%aa our ansver to Ji. IF. (aboTe). 
^Second irial ljigTicola).^-'He would, nnksa there were some special and stated 
V reuBon to the ooMnuT- 

I -Zeiivm:! the PrttfaHim (_W. fT.)— He might try Cor a Queen's Scholarship, bnt ha 
woolclaot be likelj- under <uoh ciwumstanuoB to get it. 
IfliJie (J. H. H.)— Dsiilined willi thanks. 

JUap Frtticctions (IF. H'J — W^ will jiut jour question toour eorrespondenls in our 
next number. 

t"JS(tt" Clieap MOf 0/ India (J. F. Hauley).~'Vte will inquire for yon, but 
remember, ve cauuat imdertako to answer soch a question dogmatically ■ In 
jnapHandboabs, ai well as other conunodities, "quality is tbe test oTebeapiiess." 
Our aim shall be to tell you which is oue of Iba best at the low-priaed maps of 
India. 
Xtigowmulry (Snlis), — I'odhunter'B in an excellent work, Galbiaith and Hangh- 
ton'a is one which aeems to give general sutisfactiou ; its low priae is not ita 
oliiet recommeDdatioo. 
Conk- Stctioiia {Scdii).— 
Algebraic SoliUian' (J. S.) — We thank you (or 70ur kmd offer, and accept it. 
Mgcbraic ProbUmt (yiiifw).— Many Ibenka. In our SaBtember miaiber we will 
do what yon request. 
f^th Year EnamaiaUmt Poprni (f,, da P.) — Wa gladly accept yiwr contribution 
kJoi pablicatiou. 
JfcKrWi Year Oratmaar (Mars). — The do-nttibutiou of our friend Abersrombie (N. 
& Q. misc. aiis. Ili], gnpiiliea what you require. 
Poor Barnard Smitk agmn. — Oar liobiu Hood writes, " I am aitramely indebted 
to your oorrespocdeot 'Joseph,' for pointing out what be eonsiders an enor 
in my statement; but reply, that it be nill have the kradness to refer to page 
31G of tbe edition dated 1H5T, ho will fijid that 1 neitber was nor am ' labour- 
ing under an optical delusion,' as he supposes. I hope he does not think that 
the writer liad hd3~ wish lo brin;; Mr. Smith into disgrace." 
Othfr Antmn rendy, hut kept bock for want of space. 

Books, — Some hooks are to he lasted, others to be awallowed, and some few to 
be digested : that is, some books ai« to be read only ia parts ; others to be read. 
but not curiously,' and some few to lie ruiul wboUy, and with diligenoe andaiten. 
tion. — l-erd Baeou. 

loNoBAKCE. — It is impossible to miike people uudijrstand their ignorance : for 
it requires linanledge to perceive It, and Uierafore he that ein perceive it hath it 
not.— Bp. Taylor. 

The Wili. ato tee IVjiy. — Every labour is cheerfully undertaken, eveiy privo- 

tionia cbeecfully endurad, if the beartia oill}' in the project. The will not only 

JfaiJsoiits way, butisraady toliear»mymiClbUJ» tabe eDCoaotecediatltKt 

—r. L. CnyhT. 



UTILITAPJANISM. 
Faemeb Haybigk, of Podvllington, is a most wortliy man ; no one 
could ever say anything against him. He is industrious and he is pw- 
speroHs ; a good naighhour, benevolent to the poor, a kind master, and, in 
shurt, as fine a specimen of an English fermer as one could desire to see. 
He gave a handsome donation towards the erection of schools in the 
Tilli^e ; he has been induced to become an annual subscriber towards 
their maintenance ; and more than that, he has, Uiough with difficulty, 
been induced to visit them. He enters the school-room doffing his broad- 
brimmed " Iteaver," and smiling good-naturedly on all around him. He 
has not come to find fault with anybody, or any tiling, It is many years 
since he was last in a school-room ; when he was a hoy he walked three 
miles to school and three miles back every day of his life, Sundays and 
excepted. He never went to more than one school — he was 
inside any other school than the one in which he received " all his 
book-learning," and he has now come to visit the new school, not to 
his carioaty — not to appear to lie what he is not, an educationist — 
tut simply to oblige the SijuLre and the Squire's very amiable daughter. 

The highly- coloui'ed pictures on the walls attract the farmer's attention ; 
'jhis looks seem to say, " I must have some like them framed and hung in 
■joy best room." The diagrams, " The Theory of the Seasons," mid 
"Mechanical Powers," are evidently things beyond his coraprehenaiOT. 
He has never beheld a collection of educational appliances ; he has never 
before seen such school-room grandeur. A few furtive glances towards 
the Master's desk, and to the nooks and corners where " sundries" have 
been placed, betray curiosity, He makes no inquiry, but a keen observer 
will perceive that he is looldng about for something. Allow us to guess 
what farmer Hayrick is peering about so sliiy for. The farmer is looldng 
for the dunce's cap and the birch-rod. He might as well look for a tinder- 
box or a live mummy. 

Now, liaving looked about him to his heart's content, to the satisfaction 
of the Master and the Pupil-teachers, and to the delight of all the young 
Poddlingtonians in school-classes assembled, farmer Hayrick turns bis 
attention from educational apparatus and apphances to actual instruction. 
The Master is giving a grammar -lesson to the first class ; the farmer listens 
■ a^iile to words of learned length and thundering sonnd, then walks slowly 

^^B away, wondering what can be the meaning of what he has heard. He 
^^H ^proceeds to another cla^ ; a little •' first year " is standing at the base of 
^^H & 'iaige map of South America, endeavouring to initiate his class into 
^^r some of its mysteries. Ihe famer has known the sharp httle " P. T." 
I from his birth ; and there is not in the class a child whom farmer Hayrick 

does not know, and who does not know farmer Hayrick. So the farmer feels 
I more " comfor table-like " at this class than he did at the one presidpcl pvM 

^^^^lythe j(i^ea(erfMasterfirom the Training CoUe5,e, B.e^i.'Bt 
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as though he were as well acquainted with each place denoted on it aa he & 
with his own farm-yard. Filing his eye on the big boy in the centre of 
the class, the farmer ventures to ask him fo "point oat Cliiny" on the 
map. Our httle P. T, opens his eyes, and his mouth too — but the big 
boy points in no very definite way to a certain portion of South America, 
His ciass-mateSj no doubt, think him clever. P. T. is about to volunteer an 
apology for his pupil's ignorance, wben our farmer, evidently satisfied 
with the big boy's proficiency, thruats his right-hand fist into hia left-hand 
palm, exclaiming, " Whew I I couldn't ha' told that — at his age — I'm 
•aartin." At this juncture a door in the school-room is opened, and forth 
issues a boy, i>*ith downcast head, trying to cry, or at the least to look 
penitent. On he moves towards the Master's desk, the " observed of all 
observers." " Alloa," exclaims the farmer — pointing to the open door, 
and staring at it as though he were taking its exact dimensions by his eye 
— " is that there yonr lock-up ?" " Noa, sir ; it's the class-room." " Th' 
uhat room?" " The class-room." " Oh I" And furmer Hayrick's lookt 
say, " I don't know what you mean by a class-room, but I'll find out, 
without asking, before I go." His eye follows the bad boy to the Master's 
desk, for he is informed lliat the tioy is " sent in to be punished." The 
Master leaves his class, proceeds to his desk, opens it, and produces a cane 
about a yard long. Tlie culprit knows his own part of the business, and 
holds out his hand with surprising determination ; but no sooner does he 
perceive the cane gravitating towards his out-stretched hand, than the 
said hand is placed out of harm's way, to the amusement of farmer 
Hayrick and the little boys, and to the annoyance o( Ihe Master. At last, 
after certain looks and gesticulations, apparently of portentous meaning, 
the desired — the dreaded, cut is given. " Whah!" bawls the boy." 
" Whew I" exclaims the farmer ; and the two make their exit. They 
are in the class-room ; — let us follow them. The boy who has been 
punished has taken his place in the class ; not a tear is in his eye ; and 
' " for intermittent nods of unutterable threats or reproaches, in re some 
lerson or persons unknown, no one would think that he had been punished, 
le fanner witnessed the punishment — he sees what is visible of its 
feet, and he is rather curious to know what was the misdemeanor that 
to it. Addressing himself to the Teacher, he makes the inquiry. 
He woulihi't say who C'racticns was." "CractusI who's he? What's 
[t about ?" " C'racticuB, sir ; history, sir — History of England." " Yes. 
■■fth ! hem 1 Now, what 's tlie good of it ? Eh ?" " Don't know, air " — 
and the Teacher grins something that may mean anything or nothing. 
" What ''s the good of Cractus ? No 1 what 's it ? History, eh, young 
nns^what 's the use of history ?" The farmer has learned something of 
the interrogative method in the short time he has been in the school ; and 
though he really wants an answer to his question, he is not a little pleased 
to perceive that he has given the " young uns" a poser. There is a boy 
ready to give him an answer. Amid profound silence the answer b given : 
" For the 'Spector to azznmon us on !" A bel! rings. " Time to close, 
sir," says the Teacher, with a smirk in^Jicative of his pleasure a 
ftirther examination, 
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ceremwies, &nd tecbnicolities of Elementary Education. He has seen and 

beard inucli tbat has pleased, much that has surprised him ; but notliing 

that lias dissatiafled him. The business-hke way in which corporal puaish- 

meat was administered rather took bis faucy. Things of that sort wei 

managed differently when he was a boy. " I remember," 

" when I was a boy at school I had to spell 'journey.' G-e-r- 

I. Whew ! what a talk our gaffer made about it ! what a thraslting, 

had ! As if a word could be spelt only one way 1 But then 

had a wooden leg, and a slirewisit wife, and he liked " a drop 

then ; so he was rather hot-tempered at times ; but he was clever ! Onl] 

to see the fat ducks and flying angels he made in the nypbering-boolcs '" 

In this strain farmer Hayrick compared the past with the present. He 
said not — he appeared not, to think that " the former days wei'e better 
than tliese." He spoke as though he thought not diaparegingly of educa- 
tion as it was, and as though there were nothing to flnJ iiiult with, but 
much to admire in education, as he had so recently witnessed it. 

Farmer Hayrick never troubled hia head about agitation of any 
He had once, at a market dinner, been persuaded to attend a Protectionis 
meeting at the Town-ball of tlie nearest borough to Poddlbgtt 
returned from it as imperturbed as he went. 

Poddlington was accounted a slow place a few years since, but wondt 
ful changes have taken place in it since a railway station was establishi 
in its ii-iciaity. Fine houses have been built in it, and Jiite people have" 
come to live in il. Amonjpt the fine people who have come to live ai 
Poddlington is Mr. Grubbins. Squire Grubbins the villagers call him, 
to distinguish him from the Squire. Mr. Grubbins is a relued tradesman, 
he Jias built a jJne house at Poddlington, and he keeps a brougham. His 
wife and daughters drees much smarter than the clergyman's wife and 
daughters, or even than the Squire's only daughter, who is still regarded as 
the handsomest and kindest lady in the village. When Mr. Grubbins was 
in business in London, his time and atteutiou were much occupied in 
parochial mattere; and the entire absence of anything lilte agitation in 
Poddlington rather disqnieted his soul. He often chatted with his neigh- 
bour, Hayrick, patronizingly of course. He had often tried to " draw 
him out '' on political questions ; but the farmer was not to be drawn out. 
Talk about his crops or hia cattle, his conversation would be as animated 
as the conversation of any farmer could be expected to be ; but as for the 
" great and important topics " which give such life to the political world, 
farmer Hayrick knows but very little about tliem, nnd does not care to 
know more. 

It was no matter of surprise that farmer Hayrick should lose no oppor- 
tunity of talking about the new schools; but Mr. Grubbins was most 
agreeably surprised to hear the farmer introduce the subject of Education, 
a subject on which he (Mr. Grubbins) had " agitated " for years. Yes,! 
the farmer introduced the subject of Popular Education — or what, as Mr. 
Gmhhins remarked, is " aU the same thing," he spoke of the new schools. 

"Seen the new schools, sir? — ^Yes, sir, I've seen the outside of'eni, 
and that 's enough for me — more than enough. I do subscribe to 'em, hut 
■" "i only to — to — to — please Mrs. Grubbins.'' (He might with 
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■/feoth have said, " to etc my name in the printed list of subscribers "). 
'*I ilon't approve of learnin' the children of poor people wiiat will never 
%e of no use to 'em. They're nrinin' the country, sir, with this Aover 
heducatin' the people. Let 'em learn boys to read the Bible and sign 
their names— that 's right enough ; bat when it comea to smgin", aad 
and joggraphy, and istory, why /say it's Aover Bducatin"em — 
Ait ftis !" Mr. Gnilbms paused. The silent and meditative air of the 
fcrmer encouraged Mr. G. to proceed : " I aint one of them sort as 
Relieves all as is said ahout these new-fimgled ways of beducatin' children. 
I never learnt 'istory, sir, hi never learnt it — H never leamt grammar, 
and I don't see as I'm not as well as them aa 'as. Now to begin with 
*latory, what hk the good o' that to boys and girls who will have to tUm 
out into the world to get their livin' by ard work ?" The farmer was 
''loutto dedare his inability to answer the question, when at a little dis- 
nca ha perceived the Squire's tlaughter walking towards the farm. 
■' Hera comes Miss Aubrey ; she's a raro clever lady, she can talk like a 
parson. I dare say she can explain ail these things." 

After the usual commonplace compliments, the important qneslion was 
.asked. 

Mias Aubrey replied, " History is philosophy teaching by examples, 
ft rarely fails tn interest the young, and it can always be rendereJ instruc- 
" '6 to them. It shows the wisdom of tiie Supreme Disposer of events in 
lausing apparently fortuitous or even trivial circumstances to lead to great 
and important resulls. It shows the evils of war and the blessings of 
peace, the advantages of having wise counsellors and good government ; 
it leads the young reader to trace efl'ects to their causes, and, above all, 
it shows that ' righteousness exalteth a natiou; hut sin is a reproach uulo 
■Any people.' " 

' ' The farmer's ej'es glistened with delight as l^Iiss Aubrey thus en- 
fttavoured to show the use of history. Possibly he could, not comprehend 
He full force of every predicate, but he readily perceived the drift of the 
^defence" as a whole, and although he — like bis cockney neighbour — ■ 
fed never been taught history, be was open to tlie conviction that It is 
Bel! lliat children should be instructed in history, especially in tlie history 
Bfftiieir own country. 

f But Mr. Grubbhis was so accustomed to discussion, and so fond of it, 
Wht. lie could not think of letting Miss Aubrey have " tbe last word," even 
[S*he were obliged to let her have the best uf the argument. He knew 
%Br to be a pious lady, and be resolved to use her own arguments against 
Bier. " Well now," said be, " thai "s all very well, but / say, let 'em read 
<itlie Bible, that 'll tell 'em all tbat, and a great deal more." " True," re- 
elied Miss, Aubrey, " but it has been found to be injudicious to make the 
Bible the sole reading-book in a school." Mr. Grubbins made a discovery, 
fe must be nio«iti'. But to show that be was not convinced, he said, 
*"Witli all doo difference to yon, m'am, / think the Bible's the b^^ 
reBdia' book. Good momin' m am," and, with a blrmd bow to the lafl^l 
Mill a pfttroniiiiug nod to the farmer, I>Ir. Grubbins took his leave. ^H 
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PERSPECTIVE SIMPLIFIED, 

FOR PUPIL-TEACHEBS AND OTHERS PREPARING FOR THE 

GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 

^Y B. H« TUBNEi^ KBJJ} lO^TKB OF TSB CBAXKEB SCHOQIiS, I^TBBPOOL. 

Lesson V. 

THE PERSPEQTIYE OF POINTS (continued), 

EXBBCI9E lY. Pbobxjsu IY. 
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Fig. 13. 

Given — the representative lines and points, and point a within the 

picture. 
Required — to find the distance of point a within the picture, and to the 

left of the spectator. 
From PS draw a line through a to the Base Line, and from dp dr^w 
another Jine to the Base Line. The distance from c to 7 on the Base 
Line, which by measurement is found to be 7 feet, is the distance of point 
a within the picture. From c to the Line of Direction is 5 feet, therefore 
point a is 5 feet from the Line of Direction. 

Peoblem IV. — Find the distance of point h to the right, and within the 
picture. 

ExEBcisE Y. Pboblem Y. 
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^^^^B Given — tbe repreaentntive lines sail points, and scale, and point e 
^^^^M a. vertical line which legts apon tbe ground, and h within tlie picture. 

^^^^B Required — the height of point c from the ground plane, its distance 
^^^H from the plane of the picture. And its distance to the left of the per- 

^^^H spective centre. 

^^^P Through point a draw a line from PS to the Base Line, and from dp 
^^^F draw a line to the Base line. On point b in the Base Line erect a per- 
I pendicular, and from pb, through point c, draw a line until it meets this 

perpendicular. By measuring, on the perpendicular measuring line, from 
& to 3 is fotud to be 3 feet, which is the height of point c from the ground 
I c is the perspective representation of b 3. From 6 to 4 is 4 feet, then 
r ^e perpendicular a c is 4 feet within the picture. From b to the Line of 
I Sirectiou or perspective centre is 8 feet; then a cisS feet to the left of the 
■ spectator. Point c is, therefore, 3 feet from the ground plane, 4 feet from 
the picture plane, and 8 feet to the left of the perspective centre. 

Problem V. — Lines o and j rest on the ground ; required to find a 
point in o, 7 feet high and a point in *, 4 feet high ; the distance of each 
pei-pendicular from the picture, and their distance from each other. 




Fis. 15. 
fiiaen — ihe representative lines and points, with scale. 
Required — the representation of a point 6 feet to the left of the spec- 
tator, 4 feet within the picture, and 6 feet from the ground plane. 
From the Line of Direction measure ou the Bnse Lujo 6 feet. Froai 
I; point 6 draw a tine to PS, From jioint 2 draw a line to dp. Oq the 
f Base Line on point 6 erect a perpeudicular ; rawk off 6 feet, ou point 7 
I erect a perpendicular. From 6 draw a line to pa. The point of inter- 
I' section 8 is the point required, 

Pkoblcm VI. — Represent a bud flying 10 feet from the ground, 
S -feet to the right of the spectator, and 12 feet within the picture. 

Now let us notice what we have been doing in the practice of Per- 
spective. The foregoing Exercises and Problems are of the simplest 
racter; the Perspective of Points oniy having been considered. 
eoinis are tbe esli'ouiitiea of lima, and lines ai'e the boundaries of surj 
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and jKr/oee» ore llie boundariea of solids. Then, if tlie P p 
Points in any position be un<Jer9tood, the perspective of lines fa 
BoliJs will present little difficulty, because their exlremiiiaa can b 
sented by points. 

The order which bos been adopted in the foregomg Exe is 
follows ; — 

Exercise 1, — A plan or original representation given, to find the ]>er- I 
spective representation. 

Exercise 2. — Perspective re[iresentation given to find the plan 

Exercise 'd. — Measurements given, to find the perspective representation. , ' 

Exercise 4. — Perspective given, to find the measurement. 

Exercise 5. — Perspective heiglit given, to find the measurement. 

Exercised. — Measurement of height given, to find the perspectivSl 
representation. i 

Carefully examine these Kxerciaes again, until the operations become-3 
familiar to you. Take your pencil aad paper, and set yourself the six 
problems given, and any others, with the points in variona positions. 
Then shnt the book, and try to work them all without aaaistance. When I 
all are complet<^d, compare yoiu' own work with the exercises here given ;a 
and if you find any error in your work, repeat the working of the whole ;3 
and do so until you can work them without miatake. Again and agiua J 
teat yourself in the Perspective of Points in any position, and you 
find tlie advantage of it when working out morn diffiouit problems. 

In many perspective tllustrations you will have noticed, that there is a 
multitude of lines. And possibly you have looked at these, sometimes; 
and, after havuig been puzzled and confused, have thrown the book aside 
in something like anger with yourself or the book. Was it the repre- 
sentation of an object with many surfaces ? These surfaces were bounded 
by lines. The poailion of evei'y line was determined by obtaining the 
perspective position of the two extrenriities of each hue — the two points. 
And the method uaed in each case, fur each point, was the same or Gimilar j 
to those with which you are already acquainted. In working out, there- 
fore, any perspective problem, however complicated, endeavour to confitti.M 
your atlealion to one point at once. You will thus simplify yonr operations,^ 
and render an apparently dilficult problem comparatively easy. 

You will have observed in the foregoing exercises, that each point I 
two lines of eonstraction, one vanisliing in the Point of Sight, and the oth^ 
vanishing in the measuring or distance point. Any point in a perspeetivflfl 
representation may be found or measured by means of these two princtp(4 
lines of construction. Add this, therefore, to our last remark : ConfitU 
your attention 'o one point at once, and the two linen of eomlructioJi belorti/iiia 
to that point, in working out any perspective examples. Habituate yonrsefi 
to do this, and you will find the habit of great use when studying or praiy 
tising any complicated e:iamples iu perspective. 

Node. — Our readers uill plERse Lo correct tno small ei 
followa :— 

Page !i01, Rn!e in italics- " Thi distaiioa point is the Tin 
should lie "The dimaace point is the MEisuntso point," Ac. Pngu 203, lOth li 
^AKh top, " and so 3 4, ol' i Q" ihoulii be, " uid so'2 i,ii{2 b'"' 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON CHEMISTRY. 

in. — THE METALLIC ELEMENTS. 



I, General Rj^marks. 
II. Gsneral Properties. 
Jan. Metals of the AUcalis— 
(1.) Potassium. 
(2.) Sodiam. 
:;''3.) Lithium. 

. MttaboftheAIkalJBeEartbs — 
(4.) Magnesium. 
(5.) Calcium. 
[Cj Strontium. 
(7.) Barium. 

. Metals of the Earths propei- — 
'" ] Alaminum. 
) Chromium. 




VI. Metals proper, 
(fl) Malleable Metals : 

CIO.) Platma. 

(11.) Mercury. 

(12.) Nickel. 

(13.) Zinc. 
(6) The Brittle and eaailyi! 



(U.) Bismuth. 

(15.) Arsenic. 

(Ifj.) Autimony. 
(a) The Brittle and difBcuItiy 
tiised Metals : 

(17.) Manganese. 

(18,) Cobalt. 

(19.) Tungsten. 
—The metallic elements at present known are aboat forty-three in 
number, and are therefore more numerous than the noa-metaUic elemeots. 
A metallic element may be known from a non-metallic body by noting 
the following particulars with regard to it : — 1. Whether it is a conductor 
of electricity and heat. 2. Whether it will reflect light in a powerful 
manner. If the properties of the element are such as will allow of an 
afirniative answer being given to the foregoing particulars, then it b a 
metallic element. The metallic elements are found chiefly combined with 
the nou-metallic elemente, such aa osygen and sulphur, or with other 
metalhc substances. When found combined in this state the mixtures are 
then denominated the ores of the metals. However, there are a few 
metals which are sometimes found uucombined, such as gohl, iron, &c. 

II. — AH metallic substances, when quite pure, are devoid of taste. One 
of the most attractive properties of the metals is the great biiiliancy 
which they possess, and which has been named the metaUte lustre. The 
weights, as well as the colour of the metais, vary considerably. The 
most common colour is white mixed with black. The metals are all 
opaque, even after they have been beaten out to very thin plates. Silver 
leaf, as an illustration, does not allow a partiole of light Vi pass throngh 
it. None of tlie metals are naturally very hard, although a few of them 
can be hardened by art to such an extent as to exceed the hardness of all 
other substances. All metaU are perfectly fusible by heat, but they differ 
greatly from each other in tiieir fusibility. Mercury, for instance, ia 
fusible at the ordinary temperature of the air, while platinum cannot be 
fased unlera the greatest possible heat is appUed to it. 

Among tbe valuable properties which are common to some metals and 

wanting in othei-s, are malleability, ductility, and tenacity ; propertitt 

e well known, and will therefore need no farther expianatiou fa 
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III. — Alialia are salts which neutralize acida. They have a bitter and 
acrid taste, and cliange the blue juices of vegetables to a greeu. They 
are also soluble iu water, and form, with the various acids, different com- 
binations, Acids are substances which excite the taste of sourness when 
applied to the tongue. The metals of the alkalis are three in number, 

(1.) Potassium is a brilliant while metal, so soft at common tempcratiirft 
tliat it can be moulded into any sliape with the fingers, like wax. It 
is found in granite rock, animals, and in the sea. If a small portion of 
this metal ia thrown into water, it will swim, to the surface and take fire, 
giving forlJi a beautiful violet-colour light. It may be seen by this experi- 
ment tii&t potassium is lighter than water, by its being able to float upou 
the surface of the wat^. Saltpetre, nitre, or nitrate of potass, which ' 
largely employed iu the manufacture of gunpowder and flrewijrks, is 
compound of potassium. 

(2.) Sodium was discovered by Sir H. Davy, and ia found ahundanl _ 
combined with other elements. It is white like silver, soft lilte petassium, 
and is exceedingly briglit. It is Jigliter than water, and if thrown intat 
this liquid it effervesces violently, and gradually diminishes, hot d( 
not tal<e fire like potassium. Tivs metal combines readily with pots 
sulphur, and phosphorus. Soda is made by allowing sodium to be expoi 
to the atmosphere. 

(3.) Lithium is a very rare metal, and very little ia known respeotiag'i 
it. It was discovered by a French chemist named Arfiedson. 

IV. — The principal metals of the alkaline earths are the 
^lagnesium, caleiam, slrontium, and "bariam. This class of metivls ar^'' 
rties like those of the metals of the alkalis, but ""-' 
water than the alkalis. 

i somewhat like ziuc in appearance, but is put to nci, 

3 found iu large ijuautities combined generally with 

This metal forms its celehraled oxide, known as 

An osiile is & compound of oxygen 

IB as not to produce an add. 
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much less soluble ii 

(4.) Magnesium i 
use in the arts. It i 
carbonate of linio. 
magnesia, by being heated ii 
aijd some other body, in such proportioi 



discovered by Sir H. Davy, who, however, w 
able to obt^u a very small portion. Calchmi and oxygen combii 
together form that importaut subistancc known as lime. 

(0.) Strontia, which is found in Scotland, is of a greyish white colouf 
and, when heated, barns a splendid red cdonr. It was discovered I 
Sir H. Davy, in 1808. 

(7.) Barium is of a dark grey colour, and will melt at red heat- It ii, 
the basis of the earth called barytes. Barytes is tlie heaviest of ttte 
earths, and is extracted trom spar, in which it is associated together witK.] 
carbonic and sulphuric acid. 

V. — We now come to the description of two metals whose oxides axtM 
earthy powders, liaving no alkaline properties, and, being quite iasolull' 
in water, are known as the metals of tiie earths proper. 

This metal is %-ery abundant in nature, combined with oth^ 
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^^H bodies, Its oxide is kaowu by the name of alumiua, which, together with 

^^H potass, form felspar, one of the consLituentE of granite and other rocks. 

^^^ (9,) ChromiuQi was discovered hj Vauquelia, who, hy a long analysis, 

' foimd it to be one of the elements contained in the red lead of Siberia. 

It is a valuable and interesting metal, aod, mixed with other elements, it 

forms a great variety of beautiful colours, which are employed both by the 

painter and dyer. 

VI. — The metals proper will embrace those witli which we ore most 

acquainted; the most common of which will not be commented upon. 

^^_ The prmcipal are gold, silver, iron, zinc, cobalt, nickel, manganese, 

^^^L. mercury, lead, copper, tungsten, plalinuu], tin, antimony, arsenic, 

^^^1 palladium, chrome, bismuth, cadmium, &a. &a. 

^^H (a.) Among the Malleable Metals are goU, silver, platina, mercury, 
^^^ft palladium, rhodium, osmium, iriiiium, copper, tin. nickel, iron, lead, 

^^^B and 

^^H (10-) Platina, or platinum, ia rather a scarce metal, found in Russia and 

^^F. Soulk America. Platina is not so white as silver, and is one of the most 

I weighty of all substances. Its name is derived from the Spanish p!a(a, 

which means silver. It is malleable, ductile, nnd a good conductor of 

heat. 

(11.) Mercury is often found uncombined in nature. It is one of the 
most beautiful and brilliant of the metallic elements, and is always fluid at 
ordinal? temperatures. It however becomes hard at a temperature of 
39^^ F. Mercury may he dissolved by pouriug a small quantity of nitric 
acid mixed with a little water upon it. The solution tlius formed will 
plato copper, brass, &c., with a most brilliant silver-like colour. 

If six parts of mercury be put with two parts of melted tin, the mixture 
will combine and form what in chemistry ia called an amalgam, which ' 
employed for silvering the backs of looking-glasses. 

(12.) Pure nickel is brUhaut, anJ of a yellowish white colour, 
are three distinct ores of nickel; viz., oxide of nickel, sulphuret i _ 

and ferruginous nickel. This metal is now used as a substitute for silver. 
(1,1.) Zinc was known to the ancients. Tiiis metal is of a llueish 
white colour, and is formed of a number of thin plates ailhering to one 
another. Zinc is employed as a substitute for lead, in roofing houses, &c. 
If a piece of zinc is placed upon the upper side of the tongue and a silver 
coin on the under side, a very cmioos sensation will be felt by making the 
two metals touch each other. Zinc can be dissolved hy the aid of sul- 
phuric acid. 

(i.) Among the Brittle and Easily-fused Metals which desen'e partit 

attention ai'e, bismuth, antimony, arsenic, and vellurium. 

(14.) Bismuth, which was known to the ancients by the name of tin** 

i glass, is of a reddish white colour. When heated above 480'^ it 

J evaporates. If gradually heated, it takes fire and bums with a blue flame, 

f giving forth at the same time a yellow smoke. Bismuth ia combined with 

tereral other metals in order to give fliem ctm^iatence and hardness. "^ 
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(15.) Arsenic is a brilliaut Lluaish- white mineral. Il is very brittle, 
and when heated stnells like garlic. Thia metal will combine with all 
the simple combustibles with the esception of carlwn. Arsenical hydrogen 
gas may be made as foUows: — 

Mil together, in a bottle provided with a stop corV, four parts of _ 
lated zinc, one part of arsenic and sulphuric acid, diluted with Wiiter. This 
gas is without colour, has a very strong amell, extinguishes flame, destroya ^ 
animal life immediately, and if lighted, will produce a blue flame. 

(16.) Antimony is found in eombimition with sulphur, from which it is 
easily separated by heat. 

Antimony is very brittle, of a blueish' white colour, and brilliaut. 
Antimony is often alloyed more or less with the following metaU, — pewter, 
iron, copper, gold, silver, platinum, zinc, bismuth, &c. Antimony is tW 
chief metal used for casting printing types. The alchemists paid par- 
ticular attention to the combination of this metal with gold, some of them 
imagining that the quantity of gold might be increased by alloying it with'' 
gold and then purifying it. 

(c.) We now come to the last division of the metals proper, viz., those 
■ that are Brittle and with diificulty fused ; they are manganese, 
H cobalt, tungsten, chrome, molybdenn, and uranium. 

(17.) Manganese is also known by the name of the glass-maker's soap, 
in consequence of it3 property of whitening glass. It is esceedmgly 
brilliant, of a white colour, and extremely hard. There are seven oxides 
of this metal. 

(18.) Cobalt is used to tinge glass of a blue colour. It is brittle, of a 
greyish red colour, and without taste or smell. Cobalt will not enter 
into combinatioa with hydrogen uor carbon. Sympathetic ink may be 
made in the following way ; — Upon a small piece of cobalt pour a few drops 
of nitric acid, together with a small poitioa of muriatic acid. The mistiire 
will have a greenish colour, which will change to red by adding a little 
water. A letter written with this ink will remain invisible until held to 
the fire, when the writing will distinctly appear of a blue colour. If a 
little copper is added to the above solution the writing will appear of a 
green colour. 

If a picture is drawn and painted representing winter, and the leaves of 
the trees, grass, &c., invisibly put in with greea sympathetic ink, it may 
be seen that the picture can be readily changed from winter to the appear- 
ance of summer by holduig it to the iire, and thus produce a very wonder- 
lul and pleasing effect. 

(19.) Tungsten means " heavy atorie," and was so called by theSwedeS' 
It has only been found combined witli lime, iron, manganese, and lead- 
It is the most difficult of all the metals to melt, and as such ' 
no attempt has been made to discover its useful properties, 
is of a greyish white colour, somewhat hke iron, and exceedingly 
Cn.kBLSS F. 
{To be ecntinusJ,') 
' tSrafkiH.— P. -iO-l./ur Thia gas read Sitro Oiide 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE LOBSTER. ^^H 

L Gruetacea in ^neral. ,1 III. Locomotion. ' ^^^H 

II. Stnictui-e of the lobster, IV. Habits. JH^l 

and class. I V. Lesson. JV^B 

I. Cruslaeea. — Meaning of the term ; mention one or two belonciiuf to- I 



I. Criuiaeea. — Meaning of the term ; mention one or two belonging to- 
the class or family. How the crust or shell is formed, — of what materials. 
Lobster.has two coverings — inner and outer ; outer one hard — iimei one 
soft. The Crustacea have their shells formed by a number of tarcular 
plates. 

IL Structare. — Manner of breathing, first, by air vessels; second, by 
gills : this mode of taking in air is called Semi vascular and Semi lacunar. 
This class have also the power of holding on [prehension] ; this power, 
however, is the strongest in the crab. The shape of the lobster dftferent 
to that of the crab, one nearly oval, the other long and slender. 

III. Locomotion. — Explain; shell of lobster formed of several rings, 
every one having a distinct motion. How does the lobster move in the 
water — show the structure of its tail, — contains mwiy circular plates, every 
one [plate] over-laps its neighboitf. All joined together by musclts 
[illnatrate] ; crabs not the same ; illustrate dilation and contraclioji of the 
mnsclesbythe arm or a piece of India rubber; compare this to the lobster's 
tail. The lobster %\'ishing to remove from where it is, stretches out the 
tail to its Ml length, then by suddenly drawing it in, or coiitraetion, it gives 
itself a jumping motion ; compare to cheese maggot. How do cabs move, 
— sideways ; illustrate the position of the eyes, — pushed outwards ; lives 
at the bottom, — climbs up the rocks, — how ? 

IV. Habils, — The lobsler casts ita shell every year, — why, — shell <loe3 
not grow, — inhabitant becomes too large, — obliged to quit, — lives in eaves, 
— small ones, — why; very weak in its limbs,— if it lived ia a large one the 
waves would dash it to pieces, — very -warlike, — preys upon its own species 
to tkind. 

V. Lesson. — How good God has been in providing everything aeceasary 
fur the lobster's mode of life, — much more, therefore, will He care for us. 



I SOTES OF A LESSON ON JAMAICA. 

T. Situation and Extent. — The island of Jamaica is the largest 
most important of the British possessions in llie West Indies. It 
about 100 miles south of Cuba. Its length from east to west ia ni 
150 miles, and its average width about 40. 

II. Physiottl Features. — 1. Mountains; A chain of mountains runs through 
Jamaica from east to west ; the eastern portion of which is called the 
Blue Monntftins, the summits of wliicli exceed 7,000 feet in altitude. The 
greater part of the island is hilly but an eKtensl^e open tract, called the 
plain of Lipianeu extends along the aoulh c ast 2 Eivers : Every paj't 
of the island is well watered, but the only navigable river is the Black 
""■ " e south coast 
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OltlTrCISMS. 237 

^'iU'.-' Climate and TrodvcUona. — The climate is hot, bat ia relieved by 
it daily sea breeze. Jamaica produces sugar, lum, coffee, pimento, cocoa, 
Bfitton, ginger, indigo, and tobacco. 

'" IV. Toyiax, — ■Kingston, the principal town, is situated on a fine harbour 
m the south coast, and liaa 30,000 inhabitauta. Spanish Town, in the 
teterior, about 16 miles from Kingston, is the political capital. 

V. Importance. — Jamaica serves as a general dep6t for the British trade 
Kjk tliat part of'the world. 

VI. History. — Jamaica was discovered by Columbus on his second voyage 
fl AmertcB, in 1494. It was coloiused by the Spaniards in 1509, from 

whom it was taken by England ia 1655. MaoyPuritaiis came here after 
the I'estoroiion of Charles 11. In 1691 there was a great rising of the 
slaves, and in 1833 all the slaves in the British Colonies were emanci- 
pated by the British Parhament. 

Compiled from — Epitome of Geography (Irish School Boolvs) ; Geo- 
graphy of British Empire (Gleig's) ; Colonies of Great Britain (National 
Society); Boardman's Historical Geography. 

Claudius (Third Year). 



CRITICISMS. 
NOtES OF LESSON ON PISH.~(p. 600.) 
Sm, — I beg to offer some remarks upon the Notes of Lesson on Fiali, by 
F. T. Bead, so as to show to him the defects ; aad to arrange the Notes 
properly, as' well as lo give them fully. 

I. — THE KEMARK3. 

1. When the Notes are read over, they will be found to be badly 
arranged, e.g. the "Food" ought by ail means to precede the Distribu- 
tion ; and again, as a proof to this, P. T. R. should bear in mind that if 
the Description, Habits, Structure &c., be properly treated upon, the class 
would be able to state at least some of the food of some kinds of fish; 
and after that they would be led to think where they would find this food, 
and so they would judge very newly the places in which the different 
species of fish are found. 

2. They are not full enough. Y. T. E. will see this by a comparison 
with my Notes. 

3. The method of imparting the knowledge to the class is very poor, 
— the children must think for themselves, and the Teacher draw their 
minds out, and cram them up with Icnowledge they, perhaps, wou't try to 
remember. 

4. What sort of a class does he intend bis Lesson for ? F. T. R. 
should obsen-e too, that the language cannot be too simple. 

NOTES FULLY AHKANSED (fOJI A CLASS OF 10 OS, 11 YEiES. 

Introduction. — Name what the Lesson is to be about ; educe from class 
what Fish are ; and where they live. 

" 9criptiQn. — Draw from children the shape of the aninial, get them to 
the members of the body and their use. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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2:iS THE PUPIL-TBACIIEE. 

Specien.— Let the class name as many species as 
on the black-board, and add several others. 

Appearance.— Di aw from the class all they knO' 
ajid to it other matter that is interesting to them, 

Class and Structure. — The children will do this by Teacher's help _ 
from them by questioning all they kuow, filling up what they leave out,l 

Size. — The Teacher must do greater part himself, or children 
form wrong notions. Some part they know of course. 

Habiti. — The Teacher must again impart instruction, or the clult 
will most probably err in their notions. 

Food. — From what should be said of Habits, the children will be 
to do this in greater part for themselves. 

Where found. — They again by Teacher's help will do the greater part 
oi this. They will notice the Distrlbudon of themselves. 

Uses. — The Teacher must of course give information on this point. 

Difference between them and other Animah. — The children wiU be 

■ all Ibb. 

Lesson from what has been said. — God's wisdom displayed in thefoi 
tion of Fish, and in the providing of instinct to guide them in searcti 
food. 

The Teacher must lead the children to observe this. 

Note, — F. T. Read will observe that I have given here, not the 
formation to be given, but the manner in which it is to be given. 

Phahjuiond,-] 
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FsANCis T. Read, in his Lesson on Fish, has omitted one thing whn 
I think is very important. I mean, comparison. 

In giving a Lesson, compare or contrast one thing with anotlier 

For instance, if I were giving a geographical lesson, and speaking of a 
mountainous country, I should compare it with a fiat one. Your corre- 
spondent in Jiia " Description " of the Fish says, — " body long, gradually 
gets smaller towards head and tail." 

Here he might have noticed that the bird towards its heail gets smaller- 
Also the shape of a ship's how. Then have stated the reason of that, viz., 
to cut the water or air better. 

Again, wlien he says, they are " cold-blooded animals " he might have 
compared them with other animals which have cold blood — worms for in- 
stance. 

There is also another thing which is overlooked, not only in his 
but also in others— the apph cation. 

A nice lesson might be deduced bom. the above lesson : 

God's wonders shewn in the deep. 

In the adaptatiun of the Fish to the element in which it lives. 
I Its gdls, the air-bag, the scales, the covering for its eyes, &&, all s) 
&e wisdom of the Creator. Sobbiqoki 



SELECTIONS BY THE EDITOR. 



CkislesF. Reduak has, in my opinion, made ft alight error in his second 
Lesson on Chemistry, page 204. Under the head " Nitrogen,'' he has slated 
that that substance is sometimes called " laughing gas," Now, what is 
called laugliing gas is a gas composed of 14 parts nitrogen, and 8 parts 
oxygen. {Its chemical name is Nitrous O.tide). This union of nitrogen 
and osygen completely alters most of the properties of the former hody. 
Thus :— 



339 ^^P 
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—Nitrogen is 
1. Jrrespirabie, producing death, 



2. Without smell. 

3. Tasteless. 

4. Does not support combustion. 

5. A little lighter than water. 
Therefore I do not see any rea 

another name for nitrogen ; for the 
sand, though sand forms a part of it. 



II. — Laughing Gas is 
1. Respirable, if inhaled produces 
irresistible fits of laughter, Ac. It 
sometimes produces injurious effects. 
il. Possesses a faint, agreeable 

3, Has taste. 

4, Supports combustion. 

5, li limes the weight of water, 
m why " laughing gas " should be 
ame reason that glass is not called 

He.ney Tassell. 



Skh&m Im tte iWar. 



Tbe FeVOIl SvsTHU. — A grfnt cbnnge took place in the constatddan of tliS 
couatrf during tliia period, by the mlrinlitcliDii nf llio feuilnl sjstem. Some germn 
of this inatitutioa uaquestioDnbly eiisted Bmaug the Saioas, bat it was full; 
ilevelop^d under William I. Tlie aysl^m itself had it^ origin in the inviwiuii of 
the barbarian bordea who, in the faartli, fi Ttli, and sixth oenlurieB, poured from 
Germany and its neigli bourbood into tbe different parts of the Itoiann empire. 
Whenever they conquered b territory the Isncl ve.s, to a lurge extent, parcelled out 
sinong (he invading tribt;, tlie most conuderable division being granted ta tbe 
chier, or leader, of the eipeditioii. The laDd wbiab the soldiery received, in the 
CDiirEe of lime aeijuired Ibe name of aloditun, or Rlodial land, and the owners of it 
necE) subject to no condition except that at bearing anDH in case of hostile aggres- 
sion. Tlie chief, or sovereign, usually dislributed some of his estates to hiB 
favoured sulijeats or tuarlierd, who, perhape, at fir^t beld them merely during the 
donor's pieaiure, having in them no more tlian a banefloiary or usnfraotuary 
interest, while tbe actual ownership remained in tbe king. Such an estatB was 
first designated a benefice (ieiui/iciH'n): end in tbe tenth century it acquired the 
name of faud ifeudara). AC this latter period most of these estates had become 
hersditary, and, in conHequenee, the holders, imitating the example of tbeir 
sovereign, or tuierain, carved out pociians of lUeir feuds, and griuited them to 
others an conditions similar to those annexed to the original estates. This ptrao- 
ttce, ivhich was often continued through several stages, received tbe name of lub- 
tn/eudaliDn ; and in it we have the system of feudal tenures, both in name and 
reHlity. — Curtit's History of England. 

Do SoHETQlNO. — There is not a spider bnnging on tbe king's wall bul; batb its 
erraod ; there is not a nettle that groweth in thu coruer of the churchyard bnt 
hath its pnrpose ; there is not a single insect flattering in the breeze but accom- 
pHsbes some Divine degree ; and I will never have it that God created any man, 
especially any Christian man, to be blanh, and to ha a nothing. Be made you far 
■Q end. Findout what that end is; find cut your niche, and Qllit. If it be ever 
■o little, if it is only to be a hewer of wood and drawer oC water, do aomething ie 
HHi great battle for God and truth. — Old Jonathan. 
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Xni.— A Town on Prnssin's Ballja shore, 
Then Boontry linviog Bund in store, 
A rivei' long to VViisb doik flaw. 
An Indiim province next vou sboir — 
hinaa isle or Mmi of Greece briug furlb, 
Voloano (hen frotn fartliest sontli. 
A paint in air or slty jnii mske, 
Part of Nortb Afric's lonJ you xtiUe. 
Then pkcB bj GermBn riveCa aide, 
Tbo name of L&lie io Sbunoon's tide, 
Tbbse tbingTi doit take, aod u^ng well, 
InilikU downirards read, idU 9p^ 
The noma of English city erent. 
Wilh finnlB, jou parforiii the feat, 
Of traeing down -with gentle hand, 
The cQUDl}-"^ name where it dcth stand. E. Stuitiok. 



XVin— The iniliafa spelt doipnicflj-rfs will give the name of a fraiBlB remark- 

eljle in Bibliiml histfliy far her esanoBt prayer. The initailt Epelt upiritrdi will 

[igivB the nnniB of a paisoo -whose history illoatrates the trathfulnesB of Matt. vil. 

1.7, and Psa, ixii, ^i. Tho /na!j sprh doicnsiards will give the name of a 

f town in Franoe. The ^nfli* spell Hpuiardi will giie the name of a town situate 

b the La Olier. 

1. The name of a woman roantioned by Si, Matthew, Si.. Mark, and St. Lake, 
I «ho married her tn'o uualeii, tlia first being ative at the time ehe mftined Iha 

a. The oaine of the tract of oouotrj- in Syria that was governed hy Lysanias. 

;i. The name of a disciple of our Lord's, supposeii to have bean the saxaa as 
I Bartholomew, and who was brought to tlie kootrledga of Christ through Philip. 

' Anutiva of Cana of Galilee, who, together with Pater, Thomas, John, JaiaeN, 
no other disciplaB, Bs,n Ghrial after Hin teaurreution. 

A llama maaning " a messenger," and Bivan to those appointed and eominis- 
■ (ioued by ottr Lord to preaoh the Gospel. 

(1. Tht name of a parson soppoBed to have been a Chrialian, and a sompnnion 
I «f St, Paul, but who afterwards deserted him, and is mentioned iu one of the 
, epiKllea together with Phygellas. Cqakles T. Kij:i»1an. 



ANSWERS. 
Xiri. (p. 100).— A thousand's half we represent by D, 

Tliree-fburthB of eigLt-siilhs provet one T to be 
Two-tens from twenty-five leaves I' behind. 
And in the nenC ^uolienl I again.we find, 
Piiur pounds from eigliteen quarters, and reiuai 
Hie hundred pounds, which brings in D again, 
The towkI E must be the tail of nine, 
And then I think the pnzzle niU be mine. 
For if yon place these letters side by side 
Thejni answer Robert Straiten, thus •.—"DJVTDE:' 
May all who rend this show a friendly ftef i_^, , V 






:s proper place. 




rEBITOE'S EXERCISES, 
i of 1000 = SOO 

I of i = 1 

■a— 20 = s 

Eoffof s -;- ft - 1 

18 qra, = SOilbs. 5114—1. = SOO. 
The lail of nine. 
" As iiiB.tbQinatics 7011 pnrans 
Some troabloB will betide ; 




Will surely 
AUo : AlphoDBO, C. T, G. CarpeDtet 
reigeg, Meta, and others, 

XIV. {p. IDO).— NaaS, EainonT. 

Nei --■■ 

Alio : Violet, D. DavidBoa, A. KeiT, Absrcrombie, C. Atiliea. Helen, J. N. Hobbe, 

J, Ovetentl, Maria E It, H. M. S., W. D*vay, Jesaamine, E. J. Paul, F. Work. 

man, B. Stratton, J. B. K., E. HuRbes, A. ,A- Staait, James Kepple, and atheri. 

The rgllowiog answer both (XUI. and XIV.), Apollo, T, J. C, Henricna, J. Niion 
]Mjra, A. E. Freeman, Abriiia SCurroob, Supers Aude, R. Fiskeaden, W. A. Roth- 
well, T. Mitoheli, CoQBtana, Zetit, J. Hewitson, E. Oiyer, W. Eiacb, lya, Oso- 



dvljitur's €mms. 



HISTORICAL NOTES RELATFVE TO GUILDFORD. 

(page 91). 

GulLCFORD, or, as it bus at varioQS limea bean written, Geldeford, GnldpTorf?; 

Hnd Gildefonl, is generally snpposeci to derive i\a name from tbe Saion Gild." 

Gesiild, or Guild, B trading conipany or fmternily, and Tord, a passage tlirougb 

It is undonhtedlj a very anoient town, ami is thonght lo have teen in esiatenoe 
in the time of the Romans. Some antiquarians consider it to occupy the site of 
that muoh-diapnled station the Nnvioraague of the Regni. Others conjecture it 
to be the Acdaoneon of the Ravenna Chorograpby, and consequently one of the 
principal stations on the Roman road leadiii); from London to Winchester. 

It is first mentioned by nems in the will of King- Alfred, in which doaument 
Le bequeathed it to his nephew ^thelwald, but he being slain in rebellion against 
Alfred's Kon and sueoeissor, Edward the Elder, Guildford fell into the possciision 
of that monaroh. 

Speed, the hiHtorian, says that Alfred, btiI some others of the Saxon kings, 
OBcaaionally resided here, but there is not auffli^ient etidenceto establi.th the fact. 

Godwin's raesaacre of the attendnats of Prince Alfred, the son of Ethelied the 
Unready, was perpalrated hero during the reign of one of our Danish kings. 

In 103U, in the reign of Harold I„ Alfred, son of Ethelred 11., was si^ized in 
Guildford Castle, and his [Gorman attendants, to the number of nearly 600, 
massacred. (2.) 

Guildford formed part of tlie penional estate of the Cottfessor, and afterwards 
of the Conqueror, as appears from the Soomsday Book. 

Sonn after tlio eomplelioo of that Bnrvey, various grants were made IVom the 
royal demesnes, but onr sovereigns all had poBaesaions hem till Jftinoa I. disponed' 
of n!l the lands at Guildford bdongibg to the ecown. 

Henry IL hnilt a palace at Guildford in the early purl of his reigi , 
be occasionally resided, na did also John, Henry III., Edw. H., Edw. Ill , Edw. 
IV., Henry I-III., and Edw. VI. 

The palace was enlai^ied and improved by Henry III. to fit it for the residence 
(if his danghler-in-law, Eleanor of Castile, anil it waa afterwards assigned ~- 
Queeu Margaret, second wife of Edw. I., in part of her dower. 
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THE PUriL-TEACHER. 




Here occurred the ivelUkoDnD interiieir between the Icing and the monks of 
at. SirithiD. 

Guildford Cnatle vna probalilr buiil soon pfter the Doomsilay suiTey, bul U 
first mentioned in the records of King John's reign, from vbich it appears that 
on Ibe 0th of June, 1211), it v»a taken by Prince Lonia of France. 

Benry ITI. uaed the vanlta of the Csstie m irine-aellam. 

In 1400 it was appointed a prison for tlia rounlieB of Snrrej and Snssas, and 
SO continued to the reign of Henrj VII., when a gaol for Sussex wm made at 

In ISJO arrangementi! were made for holding a tournament at OuildforJ, bet 
the king, HUapecdng treason, issued an order pioUibiting anything of the kind at 
any lime or place without bia Bpecia! licence. 

Eleanor of Provence, first wifa of Henry III., eatablislied a convent of Domi- 

oans in Guildford, and endowed it witb an estate since known as the Friary. 

Edward II. proposed to establish a sisterliocd of the same order in the town, 

nt was seized by WolEay in 1033, and on his disgrace and death 
Asaheeted to the king, who bnilt a mansion on the spot, but a^rwirds, disposing 
of the property, it was pulled down and a new one erected, Il>3ll. Some remains 
of the outworks of the Friary still exist. 

By a charter of Henry III., dated lafiT, the county court of Surrey, bitberta 
bald at Leatberhead, was ordered to be held at Guildford for ever. 

omplainta of the inconveniences arising from its removal from »o 
lotion were made, but in the Tth of Edward I. the charter was ccn- 
^drmed, and Guildford has ever unce been (considered the county tjjwn. 

But by a statute of Riobardll.the assizes were to be held at any place appointed 
bythe Lord Chancellor; andtlie spring assizes are conaegueutly held at Kingston, 
and the autumn ones at Gnildford and Croydon alternately. 

Speed says a convent of Crutched Friars was planted at Guildfntd duiing the 
reign of Benry 111., by 'William, Earl Warren and siith Earl of Surrey. 
' lu the 23rd of Edward I. the privilege of sending membeni to Farliument was 
granted to Gaildferd. 

Sinoe the year 121)5, Guildford has sent two members to Parliament, (2.) 
Earl Warren introduced bnll-baiciag into Guildford in the reign of Edward III. 
In lOOe, a Royal Free Grammar School was founded. 
In 1B09, a free Grammar School was founded, wbich was chartered by Edward 
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In the 2Dth of Henry VIIL an I 
sufiiragan Bishops, and Guildford t 

Td ISja, and again in the 3Qtb and 43tli of Elizabeth, stringent e 
were made by the municipal anthoriti'es lo enforce a pharitiaioal observance of 
the Lord's day, but it was afterwards found necessary to modify them. 

In 15111 and 1<U4, the town was visited by the plague. 

In 1S79, a Btue-Coat School was established. 

In 1603, the to\vn was ordered to be paved; and in 1005 the greater part of it 
was pitched. 

Great improvements in this respect <n'ere made in 1812. 

Archbiabop Abbot founded a hospital here, lOIII. 

In deeds bearing date lO'Jl, the Spital House, or Hospital of St. Thomas, is 
mentioned, but nothing certain is known respecting its origin. 

It has been conjectured that the House of Crutcbed Friars previously 
mentioned was afterwards merged into a Hospital, wliich was consecrated lo 
St. Thomas. The bnilding was afterwards used as an almshouse, but bas long 

111000 been destroyed. 
In lOfiQ tbe river We; wa.'i mnde na^igsble as far as Guildford, over which 
there is here a bridge of five arches. {■!). 
In Ultia the Town Hall wo.s erected and ornamented with a clock and diol. 
In IGBH great alarm and excitement were caused iu Qnildford by r 
■D Irish invasion, and tbepeople left the town and took refuge ii ' 
ehalk caves la the neighbourhood. 



EDITOR'S EXERCISES. 

Id ITOl, waleE-vorha nere eata,b1islii3d. 

In 17JU an old market house (o 
buDt ; bat tha market afterward! 
repository for tlie town engines. 

In 1T69 a nen gaol was built. 

A lur^e bnildiag for a vegetable market was erented in l7Sii. 

In 171)4, cavalry barracks were bniit on » part of the old Friary estate. 

In IBOO Bn old cock-pit was converteil into a poultij market, and about I 
time a bmall theatre was built. 

A flnebuiliiingfor a com market and assize court was erected 1813. 

The Hou?e of Correction at Guildford was oomrileled in 18S2, 

A Gas and Coke Company were established in 1831. 

The Meotianios' Institnte was foanded 1834, and a Literary and Scientific InaB 
tnte in 1B35, both of which are still flourisling 

A Cattle and Boot Show has been xaccessFally eslabllshed 

Guildfoni is divided into three parishes, and conlaiuB three principal churohed 
and several other places of worship belou^ng to Christians of various deaomiaR4| 

St.Mirj'i Church was probably built in the reign of Stephen, or Henry II, 

HoljTrinily Church was relmik 17113, and St. Nicholas, 1837. 

Guildford is well supplied with educatioDal establishmenls. 

Tha town ii considered a corporation by prescription. 

It cannot now be determined by irbom its first privileges were conferred. 

If the generally received derivation of thfl name be correct, it was at any rat 
corporation in tha reign of Alfred. 

The firKt charter on record h one of Henry IIL, dated 1 J5G, 

Their privileges were confirmed by Edwaiil III. ^ 

The charters were lost during Wat Tyler's iaanrrectioD, hutBidinril II. granted 
new oties in 1381, which were afterwiird* conflriaed by Henry VI. and Henry 
VII., the latter of whom conferred still furtherprivilegeB. as did also Hanry VIII. 

James I. granted them the cammission of the peace. 

Jamea II. remodelled tha corporation, which again tufftred great alterations in 
1B35. 

The popalation of Guiiaford has mora than trebled sincu ISOl. 
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Id the reign of Elizabeth the to' 
manufacture has greatly declined, 
n market, which J! 



s famous fur its woollen cleths, but thftS 



n Saturdays, is rather noted for the quality 
the grain. The vegetable market Is held on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Ouiklford sends large quantities uf bacon to the London markets, where it 
held in great estimation. 

There are two annual furs for cattle and horses, and a lamb fur is held on I 
Tuesday before Easter, and continued every Tuesday till Whilaunlide. 

Gnildfm'd Is connected by two lines of railway with the capital. 

Three dlfi'erent families have received titles of honouT from this town. 

The Prime Hiuisler during the American War of Independence— Lord Northl 
— was likewise Baron Onildford. 

Sir Francis North was ereated Baron Guildford by Charles II. in 108U. (3.) 

Guildford has been the birthplnce of matiy celebrated oharacters. 

Dr. ParUmrst, made Bishop of Norwich 1560, was born hare 1511. 

Br. Hubert Abbnt, a famnua polemical writer, made Bishop of Salisbury IGIS; J 
was bom at Guildford 1(UI0. ' 

Dr. George Abbot, mads Archbishop of Canterbury Kill, was born here, 1583. 

Sir Maurice Abbot, a famous merchant knighted by Charles I. for bis servieel 
to his connLry, was bom at Guildford, about 1070. 

These last three famous men were all sons of a cloth-worker, and received tbeil 
early edoontion in tlie Free Grammar School ot tUeir native town. 

John Bussell, B.A., the great painter in crayons, wok bom at Guildford 1715.. 

[Those marked 9 are from the paper of John Smith, Bristol. The four papec 
neit in order of merit are, Urban, Essnyez, J. D., and Annie, (W.) ] 
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The Sutscribera to ihe "Pupil-TEBohct '■ should c 

of a Mutual IiaprovaniGnt Sooiely, and regard out; periodical at tbeii n 

ititercommuDiandan. 

" " Ma»dQuerieBareoflhreeclaBBca: — 
'Malhemstical . 

Philologioal, including Grammar, PariLphraEing, Compofition, &t. 
-Miscellaneoua, including all qiieationt on subjeela o( Study or Meilioa. 
QuBstioaa of Diacipliiie or Manngemeiil, afiecting Pupil-leacliera, arc 
(liacussed in the Editok's CotiNciL. 
In sending Ans vers, mecelj rrier to the number and page llius: — " Mathim. 
p.—:" "J*V9j.No.— ,p. — ;" "Miinll.lio.—.p.—." 
N.S> — The tinBtber lefen to the fferj/, not to the "Pupil-Teacher." 

PHILOLOGICAL : QUEEIES, &c. 
•»• Oba. Inonrlnst numbar(p. aill, tire nnmliCTs to the Queriea were on 
Tliay should be, 13 (UBBAKj.aod 13 (Spes). 
I'l. (KIabv Micbell). — PaniB the itnliciiied words go as to make Ihem plailf' 
cbCdreD :~~" At FaHdrl: a gleam of success again shone npOQ bis enuae ; bl ~ 
the Battle of Cnlloden, near Invcnten, April ID, 171(1, his army was hopali 
and completely routed." 

15. (Bleshbiu). — Analyse Iha foEomng verse; and parse the words in italics, 
staling J oar reasons :— 
I "A ehieftain to the Highlanda havnil, 

L Cries ' Boatman, Jo not larry, 

■ And I'll give tliee a silver crown 

■ Toi-Dw me o'er this ferry.'" 
I 10. (E. B. Lovsti).— Analyse llie foUowiiig, niid parse thi 

nouns — " Hurrl by may be seen a coffin, said to be the recpplncle of the bonea- 
Sssex, Elizabeth's favourite, and the idol of tbe populace : a msn, Ihan whom.' 
react "^ ''^'' ™°''^ bighlr gifted— few wIiohb lives have ended more IragieaHy. 

MISCELLANEOUS : QUERIES, ke. 

91. (i) — What is the waamng of the passage, "Make to yourself friends of 
the Mwunion of Unrighteoiwnesa, that when ju fail, they may teieiva yov into 
everlaiiljiig habitations?" — Luke xvi. il. 

23. tAiOUXt). — Expreas the chemical cbangB in the following experinieiil io 
chemical nomenclature, and give the cause ol tlie result: — If a globule of potas- 
sium be thrown upon water an iastanlaniious eiplosion is produced with briUinat 
fame, and a solution of piu'e potash is the result. 

MATHEMATICS; SOLUTIONS, &e. 

EMIATA. 
10. (p. 180.) 1.2. For 2 1= — * — a + I, te. ; read a i= — a — 

.?^+J*L - «; r^d^^+^ , = J 
px — qt) b [px — qh) * 

!. S. For, when « is a minunum, &o. ; read when tn \: 






'H 



(p. 211.) i.1, 



81. (p. ai5.)/. 1. Forw = — "- 







h 7. For Jl3 = 3y -j- Sj: — 2t ; rtiid ys = 2y ■\- 2gz — 
!. B, For fiS + Si = lt2 : rtad jib + iiy = a». 
I. B. For jrt — 3j/ = B* ; Tiad ffs — Up = Sx. 
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11. (p. 10). . ^ 

If three given lines in connection with a fourth 6f variable magmtnde, can, 
under the most favourable construction for enclosing space, be formed into an 
ind^nite number of quadrilaterals to contain above a given arda ; then, as one 
dimension in eaeh varies, the areas will sdso vary; add hence among' these latter 
variations a maximum exists. Now if the variable ^de be contintiall; increased 
or diminished from that which produces tbe maximum, the arean willj in both 
•eases, recede from the maximum till they become zero. Hence two quadrilaterals 
exist,Jeach containing the given area, which, if less than the area of the triangle 
formed by the three given lines, one of the quadrilaterals will be the inter- 
sectant. 

Now, by Leslie's Geometrical Analysis^ Bocdsd, Prop. 38, Cor. 1, a quadrilateral 
encloses the greatest space when it is inscribed in a circle. Gonnequently^ it is 
quite apparent that this must be the particular eonstnietion of the two required 
qliadrilaterals. 

Therefore, in the query, the given sides being, 3, 4, and 5 chains, if we pot the 
fourth =3 u chains, we shall have, by the rule for finding the area of a quadrilateral 
inscribed in a circle, the equation — 

(6 + li) (4 + u) (2 + u) (13 —ft; ■^. 16 (area)2 = 6400. 

Multiplying, &e. 

tt* — . 100 w2 — 4B0w + 6824 = 0. 

From which we find the two values of u, viz., 9*05328 and 6*9328 chains, the 
greatest and least lengths of the required side. 

If " H, Y " wish to have the question solved arithmetically, it is easily done. 
-Thus, to find the greater side, make two suppositions, say 9 and 9*1 chaios, find 
areas by the rule before mentioned, then work as in double position, and proceed 
similarly for the less side. 

W. G. W. 



PHILOLOGICAL : ANSWERS, &c. 

PAEAPHEASE. 
6. (p. 11). 

The number of Sabbaths which occur in man's life, threaded together as they 
arrive on the string of time, form bracelets, as it were, to beautify God's bride — 
the Church. On every Sabbath, all have an opportunity of learning the way to 
heaven ; to procure innumerable blessings, more in number than we can ever 
hope to obtain. R. Fibhenden. 

ANALYSIS, 
5. (p. 11).— I. 

fa. The Sundays — Subject. 
.» 6. of man's life — Prep, and case; ndj. to a. 
J c. threaded together on time's string — Part, phrase ; adj. to a, 
•^ ^ -( d; make — Predicate. 
'Z e. bracelets — Obj. 
^ /. to adorn the wife — Inf. phrase ; adj. to e, 

^g, of the eternal glorious King — Prep, case; adj. to/. 
h. On Sundays — Prep, and case; adj. toj. 



L blessings — Subject, 
are — Copula, 
plentiful and rife — Pred. 
£ l^ 0. more plentiful than hope — Pred. E. Fishenden. 




(^6.)— n. 

a. The Sundays of man's hfe— Subject to c. 

h, threaded together on time's string — Participal phrase elllQx%\xv%^&^^^:^s\^<:X. 



.ban bo Da (pradU ■ 
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e. iflBke — Predicate to a. 
d. bracelets — Object (o c. 

', to adorn the wife of the eternal glorious King — F.nlargemeut of 
1. HeBveo's door (subject) stands ope (predia^te) — FriDcipnl 
I. r>n Sundays — Adjunct of lime to a, extending the predicate. 
:. BlesiUQgs (su^ect) are plenliful end life, more plentiful tban bopa (pradU 
jata) — ^Principa! sanltince, co-ordinate with n. -AiitoN Suith. 

JEThe four papers next in order of merit are those at Robin Hood, bilei, B. 
M'William, and Frank.] 

MISCELLANEOUS; ANSWERS, &c. 
II. (p. ISB.) The Ports of Asia, Ac. 

*0* The loUowing are srranged from the fonr best capers, namely, (i 
merit} ;— Apollo ; Ichabod; ThiimaB I.. Simpson; J. N. Uobbs. 

Acheiti, in N.W. of Sumatra. Eip. mace, cloves, nutmegs, coffee, sugar, pep- 
per and rice. Lat. 5° 83' N., long, 96" 34' E. 

Acre, (or St. Jean de Acre, Akka. Accho, Piolemaii), on the ccastof Palestine, 
ST miles to the S. of Tyre. Exp. cotton, fruits, leather, ita. Mann, ecitton, 
leatlier, silk, £c. Taken by Richard I, dociog the Crasades, after a siege of tno 
years, liy3. Retaken by the Saracens, ISOl. Besieged by Bonaparte, and de- 
fended by Sir Sydney Smith, 1T98. Stormed by Stopford, ISKl. 

Adalia, ID S. of Asia Mioor. Exp. dried IVuils. Lat. 3S° h-i' N., long. 3D° 43' E. 

iilana (Naiolia), on river Syhoon. Here is a bridge "Bid to have been erected 
by Jualinian. Mrp, wine, fruit, com, -cation, wool. 

Aden, capital of tlie Btale of Aden, situated on a rocky peninsula, in the S.W. 
at Arabia. Exp. coffee, gums, drugs, rice, tobacco, aloth. Belonged to the 
Greeks, andwas the channel through vrbich the exports from India were conveyed 

• to Egypt. Was destroyed by Hippalus, i.D. Stl. From the eievenlii to the six- 
teenth century, it waa the eiolusive entrepdt of the Eoat. The discoveiy of the 
passage round the Cape of GoodHopo was its flnit great blow. The Tnrke under 
Solyman took possession of it. From that time it iias declined. Purchased by 
theELC. in ia3S' 
Aihabitkh (Amo Minor), on tributary of the Kur. Ej:p. silks and hemp. 
Amhayjui;in Amboyna, one of tlie Moluccas. E-cp,. cloves. Lat. 3° 41' 6. 

long. 128° 10' E. 

Amherit, oapiiEl of the most N. of the Tenasserim priivinces, 30 miles from Moul- 

meio. Eip.rawcotton, silk, teak, sandal-wood, sugar, rice, pepper, Jtc. Founded 

in 1821. Has a splendid harbour. Principal military atatiou of the Amheral 

peciusula. 

Ajnoy, on the W. side of the island of the same name, in the province of Fo- 

1^^^ kien, China. Eip. tea, 3ugar,porcelain, paper, umbrellsa, grass cloUi &a. Mana. 

^^H^ porcelain, paper, umbrellas. sugar- candy, &a. Captured by the English in ISil, 

^^^k but restored to China on the payment of sin million dollarii and pei ' ' 

■ 

f^ a. 



'.,dnapa, on the Black Sea, 4T miles south east of Yenekale. Exp, grain, lellow, 
butter, hides, wax, &b. JIfanu. hides, butter, peltries, iIeo. Taken by the Rus- 
sians in l!Di and iSOT. Destroyed by Russia in 1^36, hut rebuilt ibe next 'ear. 

/rafan(Brit. India). On river Kuladyne. Capital of province of Aracan. Exf. 

honey, wax, ivory, drugs, likc. 
Xttrabad, on the Caspian, at the mouth of the Aiiter, in Persia. Erp. horses and 
cattle. Jllanu. pjlks, carpets, camel's lisir stuffii &e. Name derived from Aster, 
the river on which it stands, aod " abad," a home. 

£aha, (Asia Minor). Eip. silk. 

*" " (Cyprus). This was formarly a port of imports nse, but its harbour Is 
choked with laud. 

Btlinore (Hindostan), 123 miles from Calcutta. Its horboa.' is fre<jUenled by 
Maldive nnd other coasiiny vessels. 

Baku, A'iatio Russia, on Caspian Sea. Exp. cnlt)n. frnit, opium, rice, silk, 
iria^ R»k Hit, md BBptba. Lat.4'4°^ 1j.,1od.,QI,° i.'£. Ttksa Iv J^OW* 
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BaJfrooih, on the CaspiBn ; in the pn . - 

I'erijia. £j7i. silk Bud cotton goads. Mann, caipeta, inlli, coltun, Sec. Kuina 
of B palace built bf Sbah Abbns. 

Bartknk, (lapilal of Siam, on tlia Meioam, 15 miles above itn embouciiure :□ tbe 
O. of Siam. Ej:p. cotton, sugar, pepper, lac, irorj, tin, rice, hides, birds 'nasts, 
woods, Ac. Ji/nnu. hardirare (tia and iron), ooilleatbeT. Annull innadatioos, 
Baddbist Tempi ea. 

BaiiOTak (.Baiarah, Bairdh, Basiara), on tlie S hat-el- .Irab, formed by tbe june- 
tioQ of the Eupbrates and Tigris), in the pBshaliD of Bagdad. £xp, the pre- 
clous metals, dates, galls, rair ailk. gold fringe, copper, houes, ia, Mann, cot- 
ton and silk goode, carpets, &c. Founded flfiS ; taken bjr Che Turks, 1688 ; bf 
the Persians, tT77 ) deserted b; ihem, 1778 ; taken bj the Arabs, 1T8T ; re- 
captnrad hy ths Turka some dme afterRards. Walla are 7 miles iik oiroumfar- 

Batoom, on the E. coantof the Black Sea, 110 miles fiom Trebizond, i 

Turkey. Sxp. callle, fmits, fisb, &e. Fine liarbonr. 
Bmeoolen, in W. of Sumatra. Lat. 3° 17' 6" S„ long. 1U3° 10' E. The Englisli J 
settled here in 1683 ; and coded the toira to the Dutch in lesi. 1 

B^jTaut, (Bairoot, Beiroitl), in the pasbalic of Saide, liO miles from Damascnt. J 
Exp. silk, vine, oil, galls, madder, 3ie. 3Ianu. giild and silver thread, silk stuETa J? 
*e. Bombarded and taken bj tbe British in 1810. Lat. 30" 60" N„ long. 3 
20' E. 
BerhiTH (Arabia). On Gulf of Aden. Annual fair held here, much resorted tc 

Exp. mjrrb, incense, gums. 
Bombay, on the island of the same name, on the W. const of Hiodoatfln. 

cotton, sandfll-wiiod, pepper, gums, ivory, i6o. Manu. Unrdnace, ivory gooda.^ 

sugar, indigo, silk goods, ^c. Sbip-builijing by the Forseea, very importauln 

Rented of CharlBs II., by tbe E.I.C. for ^ElO in IBOH. ^ 

Borneo, in N.W. of island of Httroe oame. .^371. nutniegs, maoe, cloves, t 

diamonds, birds nesW, sago. Lat. 4° 515' N., long 114° 41' E. 
Bmkeer {ox Bv3hire), on a sandy peninaala, at the head of the Persian Galf^d 
Ei^. raiv silk, wool, shawl*!, carpels, horses, itc. Jlfanu. shaivls, carpets, ite. 
Taken by Admiral Leeke, of the British fleet, in 1859, 
Calcutta, capital of British India, on the E. side of the Hoagly, 100 miles from 
the Bay of Bengal, Exp. grain, saltpetre, silks, Doltons, sugar, indigo, opiom, 
£e. Name derived from " caly," (goddess of time), and "cutis," (a temple). 
First English factory in lOaU. Bought and fortified [by the E.I.C.) in 1700-1 
Bishopric in 181'). m 

CaliaitjQa the Malabiir coast of HIndostaa, 101 miles from Seringapatam. Sl^fl 
teak, gnndal-Ttood, eocoa-nntti, pepper, cordage, wax. La. Vascii de Gama^ 
landed here in 141)8. And afterwards died here. " 

Caiiibay, at the head of Gulf of Cambsy, 80 miles from SuraL Erp. oom, ulk. 
cornelians, ii^atos, ivory, spices, embroidery, >t:c. JUunu. silk and cotton goods, 
aniclei in eornelinn, embroidery, be. Trade mueh decreased of late. 
Cannore, (Hindostan). On Malabar coast. Chief military station of the British 
in Malabar. In lAOl the Pnrtugnese built a smell fort here, bat it was taken 
by the Dutch in IWi. Tippoo Saiti expelled these, and in 1700, it was taken by 
the Bri'Jsb. 
Canton, capital of tbe province of Qaangtang, C 
same name, and about 70 m"' 
silks, miither-o'-pearl, Ssa, 

' ' ^ en months. Taken'. , . 

, It body of Chinese soldiers boarded her Miyesty'a ship, the .iwoio, 

a part of the crew, and pallsd down the Englisli Hag. And as Teh, the High 
Commissioner, refused to npologize, wur wna declared. Ou IheSth of January^ 
1838, Canton was taken, and Yeh seized. After the allied English and Fi 
Qeels bad forced ihe entrance of tbe river Peiho, and sailed up the rivi 
to Tien-Tnin, commissioners were sent by the Emperor, and a treaty of 1 
was concluded June afltb, 1858. 
KAin, in the provitioe of Coi^iiio, ia the S,W. of India. Reg. eiae,o,«ii( 
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rt island in tlie Hoogti];. ilTanu. wit. ^p. millet, rice. 



coffee, Hugnr, cotton, gbger, pepper, fruit, 4c. Maiai. 

Taken by ilia Engliali in nOU. 
Cohimlio, on the W. const of Oeylon, of whith i 

cinaunon, pepper, tbc. Snglish toult it ia 1796. 
CitUack, India. -Eip. cattoD, rioo, iailigo, tobacco, uid opi 

nnd fine muslins. Lut, 20° 3.V N., long, 80° Iff E, 
Diarhekio ( Asiiilic Turkey), on tbe Tigris. Manti. iron, copper, silii:, irool, MttOB, 

and inorocco lestlier. 
Diu (Hiodastui), □□ aulslond S, of Cuxerit, well fortified. It belongs to 

Dtrbend, on CaBpinn Sea. J^. cotton, vine, sillc, mid 

Erckli (Ahih Minor), on tbeBliiek Seo.. It has sbip- building yards and ngood] 

Fat-fo (AnaiQ, furtiier India), on the China Sen. Exp. suptr, 

Fumo^iula (Cyprus], now almost in ruinB. Tbe Turks toolc it 

Ibo-cheio (or Foa-tchem), cumtal of FoHen, China, 36 milsa from the moBtfaii 
the Min. £^; (em mr silk and cotton, porcebiip, angar, paper, . dec it 
cotton goods, porcelain, dyeing, &<:, Principal bridge (of nhite stone) 
more thaa 100 arches. Fluuthago (V) and loiul mine^ iu neigh bourliood. 

Gallc (Ceylon), Eteam-pBchet station. 

Gambrocit (anciently Qrima), at tbe ectrancH of the Fenian Gulf, miles frooi 
I, of Onous. £xj!, silk, friiita, opium, otto of rosea, CE^pet^^, precious metaia, 
&c. Manu. ^Ik goods, stuffs, oarpota, Ac. Culled aUo" Bandar Ahaasi.' ' 

Gayak (Brit. India|, on one of the moutbs of the Ganges. Jfaim. silk 
cotton. It is the supposed Inrth-pltice of Sbadda. 

Goa, on im island at the mouth of the Itaodova river, on the Malabar 
India; rapidly decaying. Lat. 1B° 29' N., long. 731° E- 

Mae, tLd capital of Anam, on Iba river Hue, about ILl miles from il 
Hrp. cotton. 

IlyeUcf (India), 

limed {Asiatia Turkey], on an inlet of tbe sea ofMarmora. Erji. ulk, and fruits 

of Taiioos kinds. 
Jaffa, or Yaffa (anciently Jnppa), on the MleJiterrnnean, Similes from Jerusall 

£rp. BDBp and cotton, with water-nielooB, oranjjes, leiuons, and other fr 

Token in 1700 by Bonaparte, 
Jtddo, Ibe capital of Japan, at tbe bead of a deep bay, on tlie E. coast of Nipbl 

JITari'i. silk and coltou goods, porcelain, lacquering, Siis. 
Jidda (Arabia), on the Bed Sea. Exp, coffee and gum, 'Lat, 21° SS' N., long. 

39° 10' E, 
totoH* (Syria), Exp. Bllka.winea, and tobacco. Lflt.3S''30'N'., long.35°AG' E. 
jlfac no (China). Erp. tea, nankeen, and ailks. Lal.a-i° 11' N., long. IIB" 33' E. 
iladrat, ibe capital of the Madras presidency, on the Coromandel coast, Bbont 

a&O miles from Seringfipatam. Exp. cotton, sugar, indigo, grain, wax. 

Taken tiy tlie French, 174fl ; by tbe English, 1740. Bisboprio, 1835. 
JITolimai (Japan), on tbe island of .Tesso. I'rades irith tbe other Japanese islarrda. 
Malaeta (Malay States), ceded lo Kuglauil in leaS by the Dutch, in exohnn "" 

for some possessions on the island of Borneo, Exp. rice, stigar, coffee, indij 

chocolate, pepper, spicea, &a. 
Mandavet, at the S. extremily of the island of Cutch, Exp, coffee, p 

stones, npiom, cotton, angar, Jhc. 
Mavgalore, on the Malabar coast, lliO miles from Seringapatam. 
Uartaban (Sirmah ). Exp. mw cotton anil ailli, sugar, pepper, tin, teak, n 

eagle woods. Lat. 16° 3i' N„ long. 97° -40' E. 
MaiuUpntam, on the Coromandel coast, at the month of Kistua. Zxp. 

cotton, gums, pepper. Sin. Afanu, cotton and silk goods, hides, ibc. 
Maitnaei, at Ihe S. eitremity of the island of Jesso, Mami, porcelnin, cotl 
Jfouimrin. CA, eirp. teak, limber, rice, tobacco, ivory, cocoa-nuts. Ch 

shJp-liuildiJig. V/nt founded IbSS, 
M ocha, or Jllokha, on the Eed Sea, not far from ihe southern extremity of Arabia, 
<t cpflee in the world, guma, limg's, &c. "* 
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Mmcat, on the E. coast of Arabia, ia the division Oman. JSxp. cofifee, pearls, 
gums, drugs, myrrh, &c. Dep&t for the goods of Persia and India. 

Nangasaki, on a peninsula on the W. side of the island of Kiu-Siu, one of the 
Japanese group. JSrp. the precious metals, copper, lacquered ware, porcelain, 
silk and cotton goods, &c. Manu, porcelain, hardware, articles in ivory, 
varnish, drugs, silk and cotton goods, &c. 

Ningpo CCbina), on the China Sea. J5!r/7. tea, silk, fnuts, &e, 

Okhotsk, the capital of Okhotsk, in Siberia, situate on the sea of the same name. 
JExp. precious stones, furs, metals, &c. 

Osaka (Japan), on the island of Niphon. Trades with the other Japanese ports. 

Pondickerry, chief French settlement in India. Ch. exp. rice, cocoa-nuts, teak 
and sandal woods. Purchased by the French, 1672. Taken by the British, 
17C1, 1778, 1793, and 1803. Restored at the treaty of Paris, 1816. 

Petropaulovsky at the S.E. extremity of Kamtschatka, a part of Siberia. JE^p. 
gold, furs, tallow, diamonds, &c. Name signifies " the port of Peter and Paul." 

Prusa {Brussa, Brotitsd)^ an important city of Asia Minor, on the Sea of Marmora. 
Hip, fruits, silk, drugs, leather, &c. Noted for its springs. Former burial- 
place of the Sultans. 

Eangoon, on the Irrawady, in Birmah. Exp. timber, metals, sugar, pepper, &c, 

Shanghae, near the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, in the province Eiangsn, China. 
jExp. tea, raw silk, porcelain, cotton, nankeen, Ssc. Manu, porcelain, silk, &c, 

Singapore, on an island of the same name, at the S. extremity of Mdacca. 
Rrp. fine timber, indigo, gums, drugs, varnish, paper, &c. Founded by the 
British, 1819. 

Smyrna, on the W. side of Asia Minor, the Levant. JSxp. figs, and other kinds 
of fruit ; silks, stuffs, leather, honey, oil, carpets, soap, &o. Claims to be the 
birth-place of Homer. 

Sranquebar (India). Exp. silk and cotton, diamonds, teak, rose and sandal 
woods. Lat. 11° r N., long. 79° 50' E. 

Trincomalee, Ceylon. £xp. cinnamon and pearls. Lat. 8** 32' N., long. 35 50' E. 

Tripoli, Syria. JSxp, leather. Lat. 34° 26' N., long. 35° 50' E. Bombarded by 
British in 1840. 

Trehizond, on the Black Sea, in Armenia. Exp. carpets, silk, cotton, fruits, wine, 
&c, Manu, wine, cotton and silk, stnfis, &q. 

Tyre, on the Mediterranean, in Palestine, 22 miles from Sidon. Harbour almost 
choked up with sand. People engaged in fishing. Formerly the most com- 
mercial city in the world. Called also Sur. 

Good paperi were sent by the following : — ^Alpbo&so, Jean C, R. D., James 
Hepple, Blanche, J. W., Antiquarian, John Mo Millan, J. T. Ridley. 



INTELLIGENCE. 



Death. — Pied, of consumption, on August 7, at West Wickham, Kent, John 
Pvennison, aged 20 years, fifth-year Pupil-teacher of Regent Square Church 
National Schools, St. Pancras, London. Deceased has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to the pages of the Pupil-Teacher, under the assumed name of ** Pen." His 
end was peace. 

[Properly authenticated notices of Deaths of Pupil or other Teachers, or Mar- 
riages of Teachers, will find a ready admission into our pages, if the friends inte- 
rested will kindly furnish particulars. — Ed. P.T.] 



The Feudal Abistoceacy. — "Of the 25 barons who were appointed to enforce 
the observance of Magna Charta," says Sir Bernard Burke's second series of 
Vicissitudes of Families, " there is not now in the House of Peers a single male 
descendant." 




Hoticts of ^mIis. 




t Algebra, fra Seolor Clnssoa. CoDjpriiiiDg nnmHrous gradunted 
eiampleB in Fractions, Surds, Equations, Progressions, &c., nitb the Eianiina- 
tion Papers for Civil Servioo, Staff, and Artillerj Appointraenls ; College uf 
Preceptors, Londoa Univoriiit}', and Oxford and Cnmbridge Middle Class 
EiBiniDB^aDS. B; J. Whabton, M.A,, M.C.P., late Examiner in Mathematioa 
for the College of Preoeptora. London: 0. F. Hodgson, 1, Gougli Square. 
Clotb, lamo, pp. 108, Price 3«. 
ExampUi in Ah/tbTa for Junior Clauses. Adapted to all teil-liuolis, and nged 
' to assist botb tbe tutor and the pupil. 4th eJ. pp. 72. Price I s. 

Till Key ! containing complete Solutioni of the Examples in Algebra, for Senior 
Olassea. By J. Wharton, M.A., M.C.P. London : C, F. Hodgson, 1«60. 
Parts I., II., and HI. One ShilUng each. 

Theee are works whiuh we hare enrefnll; eiaminad, and nhicli we can reeotn- 
mend to our readers. Mr. Wharton ia [liorougbly up to his work, and be gives 
flrst-rate exampleB. We wish that aoina of our mathematical tyros, instead of 
■ tijing their ingetmity in /orming eiamplefi, would select them; tJiey would save 

^^^^_ themseWes muob annoyance, and us much trouble. Hontli after mootii we are 
^^^^Efflhliged to throw aside questions which mighl turu out to be vary ingeniaas ; but 
^^^^Bm tbe solDtiDos are not sent with Ibsin, and they seem to be originals, we must 
^^^^V be sby of them. We have on a few occasions, after repealed application), pub- 
^^^^H-Sshed questions without previonsly examining them, and then dii^covered lliat 
^^^^V they were, if not absolutely absiu'd, ridiculous. Sometimes we have tasked our- 
^^^^T selves to solve an equation or " find out" an arithmetlcial eateh, and one rewBid 
^^^^^ lias been the conviction, that, had wa yielded to tiio importunities of certain 
^^^V oontribntors, we should have blundered egregioualy. In some cases, sitly, if not 
^^H absurd questions, are sent well written and of masterly appearance. Agus, we 
I get good questions diegniaed in absurd language. 

By one of those accidents ft'om which even editors are not exempt, a rejected 
" mathainatical qnecj " found its way into our bundle of aceipled " malhematioal 
I quenes," and it narrowly escaped publication tbis month. It was sent early in 

^^^v July. This is it :— ^m 

^^^^L There is a square, an equila', triangle, and a round, ^^^^ 

^^^^B The Bum of tbeir perimeters, in the margin, is fonnd to be ^^^| 

^^^^1 ISl chains 7 links. | of th e area of the round \ of eq. just be ; ^^| 

^^^H I of the triangle's content is Just ^ of all three. ^H 

^^^^B Each perimeter and area is what 1 require, 

^^^^H Now give me an answer, kind gentlemen, I desire. 

^^^H^ The contributor of this " specimen " assures us that he has been a reader of 
^^^^^mr "valuable paper from its commencement." This is not very flattering to us ; 
^^^^^ we have not enahled him to write mathematiiiBl poetry at all events. But we will 
not publish hia name— not even his nom dt <glame. If he keep bis own connael 
this little affair will " blow over " by and by. If he continue to patronize us we 
shall make something of him yet ; at tlie least, we will try to do so. 

We bave digressed ; but in recommending Mr. Wharton's excellent £ian)}il« 

in Algebra to oar readers, we could not resist tbe temptation to call atlenton to % 

subjeot in which all interested in our periodical are concerned. Mr. Wharton 

appears to have anticipated the difficulties of the student at each step, and faia 

I txamplu prove him to be not only a proficient algebraist, but also an effident 

^^^^_. teoeber of algebra. If it be true that " a man cannot have too much of arilii- 

^^^^bnetiG," the importance of algebra— the universal aiilhmetio of Newton, oannot 

^^^H^ over-rated. 

^^H KOTICES OF MUSIC. 

^^^BjTw Honw and School Hijmn-Bools, costBining the Words and Music of 111 

I Popular Tunes and Hymns, general!}- known and much approved of by Suaday- 

Sdiool Teachers and Scholars. Ixindon : Tbe Music -Publishing Company, 

Limited. Clotb, pp. 1-28. Price Is. Qd. 

This cheap little book is well described by its title. It is a work which d 

^^^_ .<3-ju'<'ism, for it makes no pretension U> exceWeiiie with regard either to won. 

^^^^lusic. Tbe worjs and the tones are" geiiCTaWjVtiii'HtiiTiiwiiilivD.^'ivQvedfll 
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NOTICES OF MUSIC. 

Son daj'- Sell ool Teachers and ScliolarG." The tunes are arranged in Short-at 
for the Toiee, or for tlie piano, harmuninm, *c. " The Mnsio-PubliBhing Conv 
pany ' are proprietors oF the eitablishnient bo many years oonduated by Mr. G, J 
H. Daiidson, 19, Peter'n Hill, St. PbqI'b. The manDer ia which the spefimeDs)! 
before UB are got up proves thtX the Company are determined to maintain tha J 
reputation which Mr. Davidson gained for cheap music. We need not remind 
our I'riends that lowness of price is not the only test of cheapness; hut even as 
regards lowneaa of price the snccessois of Mr. Davidfion challenge competition. 
Davidson'i Bonk of Chants and Graces, eonCaing SO Gbanta, by ancient and 
modem eminent Composers. Arranged in Short-score for four voices, and 
adapted for the organ, barmoniuni, or pianoforte ; alao the Canticles of the 
Cliurch ot England, for Morning and Eyening Services, Hymns for the foUoir- 
ing occasions : — Ordination — CbriBtmas-Dsy— Holy Ccmmnnion — Thanks- 
giving, JToming and Evening, — and Graces ia be sung before aad after meat. 
London : The Music- Pnbliabing Company. Cloth, pp. (ItI. Price Is. 
This is nnitoFni with the Home and School Hymn-Book. By an arrangement 
Kith which most of our readers are familiar, each canticle and hymn is so printed 
Iliat it may be sung to any of the chants ; the words and Evllahles appen 
actty under the notes to which they are to le sung. The Chanb; and Gr 
popular ones, welt selected and well arranged. 
Nev> Times to Clutiei Wards. In tour Parts ; ao arranged that they may also b»fl 
sung in one, two, or three parts: with Instmctions for their Performance ff 
intended for the Use of Sohools and Home. Words selected and Music aom- 1 
posed by T. MuitBY. London : Groombridge and Sons. Part I. Price' Gd. 
"We havehBreeightpieces.eacharrnngediQBliort score, ho that it is as well adapted 
CO the piano, &a., as \o voices. In his Prospecttia, Mr. Murhy tells ua that "in 
the composition of the music, the true and elfecltve expression of the words and 
sentiments of the poetry bas been the chief end sought." Mr. Murby has cer> 
tainty been most successful in his laudable undertaking. The chief fsilinA 
observable in sohooLsinging is want of exprtssian. It ia a good idea to empl(^ 
fieiotuTiMforteBcliingeipreBsion, if these tunas are good ones, such oa Mr. Murby'w 
" The Graves of a Household," " Exeelsjor," and " The Sabbath Bell," a ' 
tifully rendered. " Caaabianca," " The Village Blacksmith," and tbo " „ _ 
Fathers," ore, we think, second in ordsr of meriL We cannot congratnlatt 
Mr. Murby oo his taste in accounting the " Song of the Grass " and " The Wan< 
dering Boy" choice aoTds. The "Song" is a good idea in very bad rhjmw 
We have city to rhyme with tiaet me ; jrclcome me to rhyme with shady tree, and 
scveT'd to rhyme with buried ! "The Wandering Boy" ia altogether unworthy of 
a place nmongst choice words. Its redeeming qoality is its brevity — only two 
four-line verses. In the ficat we have leye to rhyme vritb boj/j in ibe Kecond, I 
to rhyme with boy. Even our friends in t)ie northern counties will find fault with 
tliis. The words of the piece are indeed little better than sheer tw-addio — 
" No father, no mother, no kindred have I, 
For I am aporentfcsj, wandering boy." 
Thus ends this precious specimen of choice word) ! That a hoy who has 
father or mother ia ]iarentless, and that a parentless hoy has neither fatl 
mother we can understand (jioftic licence will allow a littU tautology) ; but that 
he Bhoald have no kindred because he ia " parentless," or that he Bhoiild be " a 
wandering boy" becanae he has no father or mother, rather baffles us. We are, 
perhaps, a little more severe thau it is worth while to be, and much more so than 
we lilie to be ; hut as we hope tliat Part I. of " New Tunes to Choice Words " 
will prove the firat of a deservedly- popular series, we suggest that Mr. Murby 
will do well to avoid setting good muaia, or any music at ail, to doggrel verses, 
whilst choice icords are abundant. 

Come then. Join the Soldier; the Words writtan by D, CiniEE, the Musio com- 
posed by W. T. Belceteb. I^jndon : J- H. Jewell. 
Ike name of the composer of this teaioTiable song is well known 1 
•ilbssribers. Mr, Belcher is the composer of " X wish you a Merry ChriatmaH," 
■■ A Hiippj Now Year," and numerous other songs. The niuaic is just the rigl ' 
HMft for a marching song, and no doubt it will for years be u mi 
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^«AJ1 CoiomuQicatioas for the Editor shodd be addreaseft " The Editor of 
tbe Pupil-Tesdier, 54, Paternoster Kow, London, E.C," 
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a their communioation 
ing points :— 

. . Write BHtj/ on one side of tlis papor. 2. Xespoaoh subject dialinct from others. 

[. Seaieaoh Bubjeotthua; — " Editor's Counoii." " Notes and Queries," '"Editor's 

' na," S:c. Sen. 4. LesTO a apace ut tbc top and at tke bottom of tlie paper. 

Le your (real or assumed) Eomo oa encb separate paper. 6. Always lei your 

aications be accompanied b^your name aad address, toi pKiliallitn yoa 

■ sdopt any signature you please. 

lanki. — AlphoDso; E.B.Loynd; J. Sinclair; Junes Hepple; I).MooQ;Ar- 
" ibenice; H. Tassell ; G. Smith; S. E, ; C.F. Bedman; Omega; J.W. Mills; 

Trnisi^me; J. IJghtibot; Pharamoad; Aaron Smith ; Kobin Hood; Welsh 
' Mnnnlflineer; I.H.C.; Sarai; J-Overend; Violet; C.A.; T. J.T.; W.Slaw; 
[]i;Sedia; Pastime; 0. Ashen; A.ParMnson; Linzia ; A. Jolmson ; 
iroas; W.J.Harrison; N. Banderaon ; Gwjijm Joan Tuduo; B.N, 

HUder; Unknmvn; J.H.; T. T. and D. J. Abecgwili ; E.J.Paul; Trant 

Eishet; Sobriquet; G,JI. Sharp; Iva; W. A. Eolhwell ; E. Ciyer; J. Jniretl; 
' ApoUo; Seper^ Aude; T. H. C.; B. EtJps; David Davidson ; I.E. Jones; 

Trigon ; K. Strattnn ; J. H.; Oxooiensis; Ekmoh ; AnDia (Margate); BreC- 
' valdn; John Helen; Senedict ; Campbeltown; Taibach ; Eiuepa ; A Roiail- 

Ivite; J. Trench; Thos. L. Simpson; Forward; Siles; T.J.C.; Lnoretia; 

W. G. W. 
Btceived Jeraes Hepple ; Alphon.90; Gomer; Sosipftler; E. B.Loynd; B. Ftth- 

eoden i Uonel: Mary; HaaYenly-TOindedne9.s : S.Howell; M. Miolidl; A 

Wesleyan Uethodist ; C. T. Bedman ; Welsh Monntaineer ; Elgin ; J. M. G. ; 

Foo-alJ€wfpo i Mats; Violet; T. J. T.; Blenheim ; A. ParkiDSOD ; C Ashen; 

Ida May; LaonBFdD.da-Yinei ; Pastime; E.Cryer; Bagdad; Apollo; Sapeve 

Aiide; Trigon; W. G. W.; Nil DeBperaDdtun ; Forward; Taibaoh; John 

Browne; llmpy Lompy. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
t~S. Eobrrts. — Send 32 Btainps W Mr. Steyenson, our Publisher, who will send jou 

by rel.nm of poi^t, a copy of " The Beginnei's Atlas," a new work, just published 

in Itc — 2-k maps beautUblly ooloured and with tbe raoet recent coirectioits. The 
' most elegant and most accnrata Atlas we ever saw at the price. Every Pi^ol- 

teacber should hate a copy who does not already possess a nsefnl Atlas. 
l^^£siayf, dt. {Heavtnly-Mindedmii). — TVe like yont suggestioiiK better than we 

]jke your Bow de piume, and in our Hcrerober nnmber we will call attention to 

them. Perhapi we shall act apon them. 
• "Foetrif — "Natiire"{A CoJittant Subscriber). — Tour lines want polUh; tbey ue 

- I rhythmioaL Trywhat yon can dowiththem; we shall be glad to sae jonr 

Farlialiiy (A Weslfijan Methi)dist),^Be!oTa wo answer your oharge fully, we beg 

'-> state that in onr " Notioea to Correiipinilents " each month, we acknowledge 

(1 conlributiolis, answers, &e. If you do not see your name in tbe list, you 

, '" a it that your conamunieatioQs have not come to hand. In 

oonths did you contribute ? On what subject or Eubjeots ? Uodor what 

londenU. — Answers nnavoidaW^ ke'j*- fewk this 




UTILITARIANISM. 
fCmlmued from page 22Q.J 
Mb. Gbusbins prided himself upon being a UtiliUrian. 

It may be deemed a paxdoci^e digression from um; story to say a 
^rord^ aboat Utilttariauism. 

Amongst the tliousaad-and-ooe isms of this very wise generation, Utih- 
tarianism makes vigorous exertions to hold a prominent place. It shows 
itself everywhere. It struts about in our Universities, sententioosly drawl- 
ing out " Cui bono ?" It lounges a^inat lamp-posts, dead walls, or 
wherever else it can lounge, churlishly growling out, " What 's the good 
of it V 

"Ah, bat that's not Utilitarianiam." "Yes, it is." "No, it 
isn't." Well ! as you will ; it is, or it ie not. We are not inclined for a 
discussion, espeeiaUy as we shall have double duty to perform, inasmucli 
as we shall have to lind arguments for yviu as weU as for ourselves. If 
you recognize, under any other term, wliat for the occasion, we choose to 
designate Utilitarianism, it wilt answer present purposes tolerably weU, 
and save us and you a world of unnecessary trouble. 

Utilitarianism was always a bore ; but since our grandfathers were little 
boys it haa become almost a nuisance, especially to Teachers, and more 
especially to young Teachers. The older it gets, and, like other abomina- 
tions, it gets older every day, the OLore garrulous it becomes. It grows 
not in wisdom, but it increases in impertinence. We actually heard it 
asked, a few weeks smoe, " What is tlie use of all that thuoJer ?" It 
would, if it could, re-model everything, visible and invisible ; and a pretty 
ic-modelling it would be ! 

Utilitartanism is as presumptuous as it is ignorant. We may smile .at 
the suggestion of Bobinsou Crusoe's " Man Friday," for the summary eradi- 
cation of evil by the immediate destruction of the Prince of Darkness ; but 
it is wisdom, compared with the snggestions and propositions of some of 
our Utilitarians. Most of us have met with political reformers who would 
at one fell swoop level ail distincEiuns between man and man — place all 
on an equality— recognize no human anthority whatever, and bring about 
such a state of things as can be imagined by no rational being. Most of 
us have met with social lelormers who would at once do away with a 
" bloated aristocracy " and a starving multitude by an equal distributioD 
of the wealth of the world amongst its human inhabitants. Many S 
panacea for all the ills to which the desh is heir has been oSered. In 
■hort. Quackery has given its attention to evil in its every shape and foxm ; 
found remedies for it; and hut for same reason or other not quite satis- 
factory to matter-of-fact people, would have, long since, left nothing lo be 
desired except a continuation of the Paradisiacal bUss established by its 
profound wisdom. 

Utilitarianism, however, does not profess to do anything very ex.traor- 
dinary. It does aot profeas to ttholish eviL It is content to let the wn^ 
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know that whatever is, is wrong, and to advise us to make evil endurable 
rather than to lessea it. It affects to despise Quackery, which is perhaps 
its superior. Thoroughbred Quackery will undertake anything, and profess 
to do everything. Utilitarians m proposes to do as little as possible, and 
to prove that that liltle is superfluous. 

We shall not attempt to bestow even a passing nolice on the various 
phases, vagaiies, and iiillacies of Utilitarianism, except in their inftuence 
on the great social question to which it is our bounden duty to apply our 
enei^es, namely. Popular Education — the Education of the masses. 

Quackery professes to do wonders for Education. It will teach a lan- 
guage in a few months, without a Master ; in a. few lessons, with one. It 
will qualify all bad writers to become writing-masters, after six lessons. 
And, to crown all, it will, in Elementary Schools, dispense not only with 
the Bible, but also with all religious teaching ; and yet it will Bt children to 
become better men and better women than have ever yet formed a com- 
munity. All this, and more too. Quackery professes to perform, and 
attempts ; we all know with what results. 

But the progress of Popular Education is retarded more — much more — 
by Utilitarianism than by Quackery. Quackery represents Education as 
good that may be easily acquirei Even its attempts to teach sound 
morality without religion are not so dangerous as some good people imagine. 
At the worst. Quackery recognizes the advantages of Education ; and it 
opens a way for it. Utilitarianism, on the other hand, is the great detractor 
— the hbeller of Education. Quackery overrates advantages, and under- 
rates difficulties. Utilitarianism does the very reverse, ^ny other points 
of contrast between Quackery and Utihtarianism will be suggested in the 
course of our observations on the hindrances which Utihtarianism places 
in the way of Popuhir Education. The pet maxim of Utilitarianism, with 
regard to Education, is, that everything should be brought to the teat of 
utility. In the maxim itself, there is nothing to find fault with. It is a 
folly to teach children what will be of no use to them in after Lfe. It is 
fol^ to insist on Teachers pursuing branches of learning which will not 
yield either pleasure or profit, to themselves or to those whom they will 
have to instruct. Time — especially ihe time of the children of the poor — 
and the time of those who will have to engage in the onerous though 
honourable duties of Education, is too precious to be wasted in the 
acquisition of learning, unless that learning can be ttumed to good aecount. 

But the great question is — What is the lesl of utihty? It is in the 
endeavour to answer the question that Utilitarianism displays its ignorance 
and its presumption. It proposes to leach nothing which cannot be turned 
to good practical account by the learner. So far ; well. It will undertake 
to say what will be useful to the learner. Tins, again, is right enough. 
But it insists on going further and going tt-rong ; it insists on determining 
■what acquirements cannot be turned to good practical account by the 
learner ; it undertakes to say what studies will be useless to him, and this, 
too, in opposition to those who have made Popular Education the study of 
their lives. 

Utilitarianism is not confined to any particular class, nor are all its 
rotaries uneducated persons. But Ut-ilittmnnism maintains its characte 
'"" uiiiJer every change of circum.3taTice. \\. '» tisns^^'iA'ciX. titf,-) 
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inconsistency. To sum up ; Utilitarianism is to Education what Eationalisra 
is to BeligioQ. It ignores tlie &ct, that Education utilizes every physical, 
mental, and intellectual faculty which it developea. Similarly, Ratioaaliam 
igaoiea the &ct, that Beligion is never contrary to Reason, though some- 
times superior to it. 

If Utilitarianisni confined itself to iniiuiry — deep, philosophic inq^niry — 
aa to the adaptation of certain EducatEonal processes to the end proposed, 
Bnd if it could denionstrate that children may be educated better by being 
taught fewer subjects, it would he a boon, instead of being, as it now is, a 
bane to Education. 

But Utilitarianism would consider it a waste of labour and of time to 
make Popular Education the subject of philosophic inquiry, or any inquiry 
at all. In deference to public opinion, it would submit to allowing the 
children of the poor to be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, in 
jaoderalion — which means, not too well. In girls' schools, needlework 
would meet with thehr cordial approbation. 

Any fool can ask questions which seven wise men may not be able to 
answer. We do not wish to convey the impression that all Utihtarians 
are fools. They ore often what are termed shrewd people — people who 
pride themselves oh, and are remarjtable for, " good common-sense." They 
are often well-meaning persons, and philanthrop^ts in a restricted sense. 
{To be cojilinved.) 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON CHEMISTRY. 

IT. — ON CALORIC . 

I, Introduction and General Ob- 
servations. 

H. Properties and Peculiarities of 
Caloric — 

(a) Its tendency to an equilibrium, 

[b] Expansion of Caloric : 



(5.) Through Liquid and ^ 
jEriform Bodies. 

(6.) Remarks. 
'd) Caloric, the CauseofLiquidily.-j 
'«) Caloric, the Cause of Vapour. 



III. Specific Caloric. 

IV. Sources of Calorii>— 
(/) The Sun. 
(g) Combustion. 
{h) Percussion. 
(i) Friction. 
(J) Chemical Mixture. 



(1.) In Solids. 
(2.) In Liquids. 

1. The Thermometer. 

(3.) In Gaseous Bodies. 

(e) Passage of Caloric through 

Bodies — 

(4.) Through Solids. 

I. — Caloric is a word adopted by modern chemists to represent the 

matter or principle which produces heat. Caloric is supposed to exist ia 

all bodies, although in many eases it may not be perceptible by ordinary 

means, and when so, it is denomiuftted " latent heat," taking its name 

from the Latin verb " laleo," to he hid. When caloric or heat can be 

detected by the thermometer, or any other ordinary means, it is called 

"" ftee caloric." All bodies are capable of receiving free caloric, and most 

' them are calculated to contain more or \eaa Matt. Vea.X. "^t \y^&a»i-*'aK&. 

their substance. HailiaTA wAofii "w, wi oaafci. ■wVw\\iR«a. 
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SUkea its escape from the surface of liodiea aod penetrates, its nay through 
■Mce, independently of other matter. For instance, a body artitieially 
lin(«d, on being exposed to the atmasphere, will continue to emit radiant 
nbric, until It is nearly the same temperature as llie aurrounding air. 
The eanse or oansea of heat are not generally known as a fact, philosophers 
and natui-alisls entertaining two distinct opinions on this point. Some, 
atao, pronounce caloric to be a raat«rial body, while others agree to its 
bong only a property belonging to substance. 

n. — Caloric ia discharged in rays irom the aun at the rate of twelre 
niUioQS of miles in a minute ; is reflected by polished surfaces ; composed 
of particles which repel one another ; retracted by transparent substances, 
SBcl produces no apparent effect on the grarity of other bodies. All the 
fiiregoing properties are common to light as well as caloric ; but light 
affeotB the sensation of vision, while caloric produces the contrary sensation 
'heat. 
(«.) One of the moat remarliable properties of free caloric is its tendency 
to an equilibrium, which has been made known to us by the aid of 
an instntment called the tiiermameter. A person's liand brought in 
contact with a marble slab, would, at first, feel very cold, but the 
feeling would gradually diminiab as the temperature of the hand was 
being brought on an equilibrium with that of the slab ; or, in other 
words, the hand, containing more heat than the marble, would impart; 
a portion of its caloric to the slab, until both became of the same 
temperature. If a piece of ice was to he placed upon the same slab, 
it would dissolve, in conseqnence of the amount of heat it would draw 
or receive &om the marble. This proves, tliercfore, that ice contiuna 
less caloric than marbie, and marble less than a person's hand. For a 
similar reason, a man feels cold on first bathing in cold water, because 
the body contains much more caloric than the water, but the coldness 
is afterwards removed by his body gradually giving out a portion of 
its caloric, until it becomes of the same temperature as the water. It 
may now be seen why metals and other bodies when artificially 
heated, by degrees become cold when exposed to the atmosphere. 
[b.) Caloric has the property of increasing tlte size of bodies, without 
adding to their weight. Liquids, by the aid of heat, extend more 
than solids ; and liquids less than seriform bodies. 
(1.) That caloric increases the size of solids, may be seen by the fol- 
lowing simple experiment. Make a hole in a piece of tin that will just 
allow a rod of iron to pass throu^ it. This being done, add caloric to the 
iron rod, by heating it in a fire until red-liol, when it may be removed, 
and will be found to have expanded to such an extent, that it will 
be impossible fur it to pass through the same hole in the tin. When 
bodies are expanded by being artificially heated in this maiuier, they regain 
their original size on getting cold, as may be seen oa the cooling of the 
iron rod in the above experiment, for it will then, as before, be aide to 
pass through the hole. It must be kept m mind tliat bodies expand in 
length as well as in breadth by tlte aid of ualuric, and that nothing ia added 
to their weight ly its introduction. • i 

{^j That caloric espamls liquid ma.^ \)q acea \^ ^^jl^ a saUM^^^^I 
^dOBt three parls. fall of water and 9\am%'Au'^^%^>i»'i'*<^BGn,«k*ilM^^^^H 
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gets wanner, it takes up more room tlian it did before, and gradually fiHa 
up tbe whole of tiie saucepan. If the sauccpfcn is taken oS the fire at this 
juncture, the water, by gradnaliy losing its caloric, will sink down to its 
former dimensions, in the aame maimer as the rod of iron in the experiment 
showing the expansion of solids ; bo that it may now be seen that calorie- 
abstracted from bodies diminish their aze. 

[1. This property of liquids is exemplified in the structure of the ther- 
mometer. The thermometer may be easily made, it being simply a hoUow 
tube of glass, chemically or closely sealed, and having at one end a hoUow 
globe or bulb, which is filled, as well as a portion of the tube, with quick- 
silver or something equivalent to it. When the bulb containing the quick- 
silver is pat into a hot body, the. mercury expands and rises in the tube, 
and whai put into a cold body, the mercury, losing a part of its caloric, 
consequently diminishes in size and falls in the tube. Therefore, the 
rising of the Quid in the tube shows an inco'ease of heat, and its falling a 
dtmiuutioa of it. The icstrument is generally fixed in a wooden frame, 
and divided into a number of equal parts, denominated degrees. Now, 
snow always melts at the same temperature, that is, it always requires the 
same amount of heat to melt it. It is obvious, therefore, that the mer- 
cury in a thermometer put into melting snow ever so often will always 
Etand at the same point in the tube. In like manner, water also boils at 
the same temperature. If, then, a new-made thermometer is put into 
melting snow and the part marked where the quicksilver is found in 
the tube, this point will be the feezing point of the instrument. Again, 
if it is plunged into boiling water the mercury will be found to have risen 
very considerably in the tube above 0', and the point indicated may be 
Bnarked off as the boiling pomt, ami represented by 100. This being 
done, the parts of the tube between tlie freezing point and boiling point 
may be divided into one hundred equal, parts, each part being called one 
degree, and as many other similar parts may be marked off above or 
below the freezing and bofling points as convenient. AH other ther- 
mometers made in hke manner as the one just described will stai^ at 
the same degree with it when brought in contact with the same body, and 
all such thermometers may be compared together.] 

(3.) The expansion of gaseous bodies may bo proved by filling a bladder 
half lull with common air, and binding its neck in such a manner as to 
prevent the escape of the inclosed body. By holding the bladder near the 
fire it will soon distend and burst in consequence of the great expansion of 
the airwithin it, caused by the addition of the caloric. 

(c.) Caloric does not pass through bodies in rays, and its passage through 
them is somewhat slow. 

(i.) That caloric passes through solid bodies may be seen by putting 
one end of an iron poller into die fire and attaching to the other end a 
portion of sealing-wax ; aftw a while enough heat will pass through the 
poker as to cause the sealing-wax to melt. The colour of bodies has 
coiroderable power in malrit^ them absorb and retain caloric. This was 
shown by Dr. Franklin, who, on awinter's day, took four pieces of woollea 
cloth of equal sizes, but of different colours ; viz., black, blue, brown, 
white, and laid them on the top of the snow, close to eack W-Visk. 
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& while the black cloth had sunk very considerably below the fop 'of the 
SHOW ; the blue nearly as rauch, tlie brown less, and the white remained 
exactly in its original position. Hence it appears in tJiis eiperiment that 
the sun's rays were absorbed by the dark coloured cloth to such an extent 
as to melt the snow underneath, but were not able to penetrate the white. 
Trom this it is obvious that it is best to wear light-coloured cloths in 
summer and dark ones in winter. 

(5.) Liijuids and ariform bodies convey heal by a change in the 
position of their particles, which may be seen with regard to liquids by 
the following experiment. Into a glass tube, sealed at one end, pour a 
little water coloured with Utmus, and then gently fill up the tube witii 
common water so as to keep the two colours distinct, If the bottom part 
of the tube is heated, the infusion will ascend and colour the white liquid. 

(6.) Some bodies allow heat to pass through them more quickly than 
others. Those bodies which allow heat to pass through them without 
obstruction are denominated good conductors. Hence silver, gold, 
platinum, copper, iron, zinc, and da, are specimens of good conductors 
of caloric; while silk, cotton, wood, and wool are specimens of bad con- 
ductors. It is obvious that good conductors would form tad articles of 
clothing. 

{d.) Nearly every solid is capable, by the aid of caloric, to chang« 

i itself into a fluid state, Ice, for instance, becomes water on the 
application of heat. Metals, again, pass into the fluid state by the 
addition of caloric, as well as innumerable substances, 
(e.) All liquids are capable of being changed into vapour by caloric. 
, Pure water boils always at 212°, according to Fojirenheit's ther- 
I mometer. The freezing point in Fahrenheit's thermometer is marked 
[ 32", and the boiling point 180° ; so that water is said to boil at 
I 180" + 32" = 212". On-reaching this point water cannot be 
I made any hotter, and then it begins to turn into vapour. The 
I vapour is formed at the bottom of the vessel employed, and makes, 
its escape through the heated fluid into the atmosphere. That this 
[ is really the case may be seen by boiling some water over a spirit- 
lamp in a Florence flask, 
m. — Bodies equalized in temperature do not contain equal quantities 
of caloric. However, equal parts of the same body contain similar 
quantities of caloric at the same amount of temperature. Every substance 
requu-es a certdn quantity of heat to raise its temperature through bo 
many degrees, and that portion is called its specific caloric. The specific 
caloric of water is double that of oil, because an ounce of water will take 
twice as much heat as an ounce of oil to raise its temperature through the 
same number of degrees. 

IV. — We now come to the sources of caloric. 

t(/.l The chief source of caloric is from the sun, it being transmitted to 
our earth with great velocity, as before stated. The raj-s of heat 
can be collected as they proceeil &om the sun by a convex lens, and 
will produce heat enough to melt a piece of platinum or set Hre to & 
piece of lag or paper, 
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(j.) Caloric can be produced by the burning togetber of two bodies, 
which is called combustion. 

(ft.) If a piece of iron is quickly struck it becomes red hot, and there- 
fore produces caloric. Flint and steel brought sharply in contact 
with each other will also give caloric. 

(i.) Savages nearly always produce Are by friction; viz., by rubbing a 
bard piece of wood against a softer piece. If a brass button is 
violently rubbed on wood it will ^become exceedingly hot. Lucifera 
are lighted by friction. 

[j.) Caloric can be produced by chemical mixture. For instance, a 
mixture of water and vitriol, or sulphuric acid water and zinc, will 
produce caloric. One part of oil of vitriol and two parts of water 
■will produce enough beat to boil an egg in a very few minutes, 

Charles F, Ked.man. 
{To be continited.) 



NOTES OF A LESSON ON COAL. 

I. Ittiroduction. — To secure the attention of the class, show a piece 

coal. Ask the name ; then inform the scholars that is to be the subject 

of your lesson. Explain the matter, and question unJer each head ' 
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II. Definition. — It is a hard, black substance, of a slatey structtu^e. 

III. Formation. — In nine cases out of ten, it U quite plain that coal is 
formed by the action of certain chemical powers on wood or other vege- 
tables. For instance, trees have been found in coal districts, with one 
end formed into coal, while the oth^r was natural wood, The shapes of 
ferns, too, are often seen impressed on the solid coal. The most elementary 
form of coal is peat. 

IV. — Where found. — It is very abundant in Great Britain, and is gene- 
rally found near the sea or large rivers, very conveniently situated for dis- 
tribution by water or railway. The coal-fields of England are divided 
into: — 

ffl.l Great Northern district, iQcluQing the district north of the Trent. 

(6.) Central district, including Leicester, Warwick, Stafford, and Shrop- 
shire, 

(c.) "Western district, sub-divided into : — 
(1.) North-Western, including North Wales, 
(2,) South- Western, including South Wales, Gloucester, and Somerset. 

V. Method of Working the Mine. — The first process in tlie working of 
a mine is to sink a pit, or, as it is called, a shaft. Then to cut broad 
straight passages in opposite directions, called bords, 12 or 14 feet wide, 
and from the top to the bottom of the seam of cjal, exposing the rock 
above and the stratum below. When the botd has been cut for some 
distance, narrow passages, caUed headways, are cut from it to communicate 
vrith other bords parallel to the first. Thus the bed of coal is traversed 
from end ta end by these bords and headways. The coal is raised by steam 
power. A block of coal was exhibited at the Great Exbilntion of 1851, 

iighing 13 tons, which was conveyed 70 yards undecjeoimd. t 
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lottom of the siiaSt, and raised froia a depth of 165 yaids, by ibe usual 
steam-engine. Another block was raised at Stavely, Derbjslure, from a 
shaft 153 yards deep. It measured 17^ feet long, G feet wide, A feet 
thick, admitting of being aphl into sqiiares, cr abloag masses like bricks. 

VI. f^arktieg. — The most valuabde coal is the caking, or itimninoiM 
coal, very abundant in the coal-fielda of Britain, of which there ate many 
varieties, as Scotch PaiTol coal, of a brownidi black colour and slatey 
formation, yielding much gas. Lancashire Canru^ coaj, which biini& readily, 
and has been used as candles, wheftce its name. Beautiful toys and orna- 
ments are made of this coal, it being of a waxy lustre. Newcastle noal has 
a full, blue-black colour, and fibining lustre, square fracture, blight flame, 
and yields a valuable coke. Sttaia-coal is the imme applied \a several 
kinds of Welsh coal, being preferred iu the steam-navy, aa it yields but 
little amofce, and is not liable to crumble in the vessel during its rolling. 
There is also the AnthTaciie, stone-coal, or culm, which in case of heatiog 
splinters in fragments. It is used to burn lime, being inconvenient as a 
fuel for other purposes. There is also lignite, or brown coal, being of a 
brown colour and woody cakiDg stiucture. 

VII. Acddenh to which Miners are subject. — The miner is, perhaps, 
subject to some of the most fearful accidents imaginable. One of these is 
from tlie escape of an inflammable gas, produced bj the coal itself, called 
carburetted hydrogen, being a compound of carbon and hydrogen, which is 
liable to explode on being approached with a lighted naked caudle, whicli 
of course spreads destruction and causes much loss of hfe. This gas is 
called fire-damp by the miners. The scene after suchj a disaster is most 
appalling. For — 



" Here might fou see 
Men. slain or hnH dead, in. one hage, ghastl; Iieaii, 
Promiacuausl}' amaEiseJ. Wiiti dismBl groans 
Ami ejacalaiioo?, in tbe pangs of death. 
Some call for aid, neglected ! Some o'ertumed 
in the fierce shock, Ue gasping, and expire. 
Horror thus, nod desoluiox, reign nnrespited." 



^^^H Vlli. Tnvenlions Preventive of stteh Accidetits, — After many accideata 
^^^nifso sad a character as that I have Just related, it was thought necessary to 
^^^HRek the aid of science. In this case of need. Sir Hiunphrey Davy 
^K applied to. He set his wits to work, aud invented the Miner's Safety 
I Lamp, which is surrounded by a wire gansie, so that the flame has no 

power on the gas that explodes in so fearful a manner if approached by a. 

naked candle. The pitmen call this lamp the Davy. 
George Stephenson also invented a good safety-lamp. 

phrey's invention surpassed his. 

IX. V»e). — Coal possesses a snperiority over every other kind of 
"We extract gas from it with which to light our streets, &c. It speeds 
steam-boat across the water, and sends the railway-engine puffing on t 
line. 

X. Quantity of Coal raised in the Untied Kingdom in 1850, 
" *"" ' f coal were raised in the United Kingdom in the ji 
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R1B56, of which 5,879,77'9 tons were exported to foreign coimtries, cMefly 
iffFrauce. 

XI. History. — Coal was first used in Lonilon in the reign of Etiward^I., 
"' en tJie smoke was supposed to corrupt the air so much that he forbade 
use by royal proclamation, 1273. Coal was diacoveredin the neigh- 
r'bourhood of Newcastle, about 130O. First brought from Newcastle to 
f iondon 13S1. 

Sn. Lessons. — 

{a.) Not U) despise anything from its appearance. 
'6.1 Nothing valuable to be obtained without labour. 
C.J God's providential care for us displayed by hb abundant suppIjrB 
It an excellent fuel. W 

Pastime (First Year)J 
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NOTES er A LESSON ON THE SUN. 

[SmabU for a Cltut of Cluldren from Nine to Twelve Yean old.) 

I, — INTRODUCTION. 

Draw from the class the name of the body which gives us light and 
Tieat, and excite their curiosity to know more of it by telUog them, that 
beneath the brilliant covering which we are dazzled to look at, the sun is 
supposed to be like the earth, and to contain liring beings, with immortal 
souIb like ourselves. 

ir, — DESCRIPTIOK. 

(a.) Form and D'menaions. — The sun is a sphere. When we view it 
through eoioureil glass, or when rising or setting, we have ocular demon- 
stration of its circular form in one direction ; but we must have recourse 
to reason to prove tbat it is not like a circular plate or a cylinder. On its 
surface are spots, whicii appear tomove across its disc from east to west ; 
and, when they first appear on tlie eastern side, they are smaU and 
indistinct; but as they approach tlie centre, they increase in size and 
^tinctness; anJ, having passed the centre, on approaching the westera 
mai^in they decrease iu magnitude, and become more and more indistinct 
till they are lost to sight. (Illustration — A ship proceeding out to sea, 
and disappearing gradoaily, from the convex form of the earth intercepting 
the view.) This plienomenon could not happen if the sun were other 
than a globe, as the ^cts would continue of the same size at the sides 
as at the centre, (Illustration — A globe, with small pieces of paper irre- 
^larly stuck round tlie middle, and made to revolve.) The dimensions 
'of the sun are —Diameter, 880,000 miles; circumference, 2,764,000 
►miles; superficies, 2,432,000,000,000 square miles; solid contents, 
upwards of 356.000,000,000,000,000 of cubical miles. Clllnstration— 
500 times greafer than all the planets, &c., in the solar system put 
together. It is 1,350,000 times as large as the earth. If it be inhabited 
by beings whose height bears the same proportion to its size that 5 or & 
feet (the average height of men) does to the earth, their average stature 
must be about 15(3 miles I A person travelling 45 miles per day would 
be more than 160 years in circumscribing it. From Mount Etna upwards 
of 45,000 square miles of the earth's surface can be seen on ad' 
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Now, supposing that we could see the same-sized portioa of the sun's 
surface wherever we went, and stood contemplating each landscape only 
one hour, and then passed to another cf the same size without losing time 
in the passage, we should be upwards of C,000 yeaii in the contemplation 
of the whole surface, 

(6.) Physical Coastitutiott of the Sun. — The sun is not an immense 
body of fire, as the ancients believed, but a solid, opaque body, of about 
a quarter of the earth's density. It is surrounded by aluminous atmo- 
sphere, from which light and heat radiate to all parts of the solar system. 
Su- W. Herachel estimated this atmosphere to be &om 1840 to 27C0 
miles in depth or thickness, In it numerous rifts or chasms (called spots, 
or raaculie), of different sizes and forms, may be discerned by telescopes, 
and Bometimea even with the naked eyes. From observations on these 
spots it has been conclusively proved, that the sun is a sphere, and as an 
asical revolution. 

(c.) Motion. — Though the " orb of day " does not move round the 
earth every 24 hours, as was formerly supposed, yet it does move. It 
revolves oa its axis in 25 days 9 hours 56 minutes : and therefore any 
fixed point at its equator moves at the rate of 4,532 miles per hour. 

(d.) Distance frim the Earth.— It is about 95,000,000 of miles distant 
from our planet. (Illustrations — A cannon-ball, flying 500 miles an 
hour, would take upwards of 211 years to traverse this distance. A 
steam-engine, moving 4S0 miles a-day, would require 547 years. A ray 
travels over it in 8| minutes.) 

lU. — USES. 

It gives light, heat, and colour to tne earth, and all the other planets 
in our system ; raises tides on the earth ; keeps the planets in theii 
orbits by the force of gravitation ; supports vegetable and animal life in 
the earth and all other bodies in the solar system which are inhabited ; 
forms clouds and produces wind, &c. ; and is, in short, one of the most 
glorious and stupendous monuments of Divine power and unfathomable 
love in the universe. [These uses should he educed from the class & 
questions.) Apollo. 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON CEYLON. 



1. Position. 
TT. Physical Features — 
(a.) Extent. 
(6.) Surface. 
(c.J Soil and Climate. 
General Description. 



III. Inhabitants— 

(a.) Population. 

(b.j Rehgiouand Education 

(c.) Towns. 

(d.) Government. 
IT. History. 



I. Ceylon is an island in the Indian Ocean, 60 miles from Hindostan.] 

II. (o.) It is 270 miles long, and 100 miles broad, containing 24,6l 
square mUea. 

(6.) It is rather mountainous iu the S. and E., but flat in the N. and y 
There are some heiglita above 8,000 feet, but the average elevation ) 
2.000 feet. 

(f.) Its soil is exceedingly fertile. Coffee, spices, and all tropical fi 
flourish here. Its climate varies with the locality. In the n 
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parts it is cool, and in the plains, hot, Tiut everywhere the heat is modulatei 
by the sea-breezes. 

{d.) It is shaped like a pear, or a plover's egg ; (he S. end, which is 
broad, tapering to a point in the N. It is [one of the largest and richest 
islands in the world. 

JIL (a.) There are about 1,500,000 people in Ceylon, or 61 to a sq^uare 

(b.) The people are either Brahmins, Boman Catholics, or Bhuddists. 
Education is impraving. 

(e.) The chief towns are Colombo (the capital), Kandy, Trincomalee, 
Pont de Galle, Jaffua, and Kornegalle. (Let children tell their situations.) 

(d.) It is governed by a governor and council. Judges of circuit, local 
judges, collectors and writers, who are all Europeans. They are assisted 
by natives. 

IV. The Portuguese expelled the Arabians 1505, but were themselves 
driven out by the Dutch 1656, who in turn submitted to the English 1796. 
In 1817 the king of Kandy was formally deposed by the English, from 
which time Ccybn has remained a part of the English empire. Tiiere havt 
been several rebellions (the principal of which was in 1647), but they were 
speedily suppressed. ' 

[Compiled firom the Imperial Gazetleer, and Gleig's Hiatory of (i 
Colonies.'] 

The ahjve lesson was drawn up for a fiist or second class. 

W. H. B. 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE BASIN OF THE DANUBE. 

I. Source. — The Danube originates in the springs of Berge of Baden, 
in Germany, at nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

II. Exlenl. — 1,700 miles long ; it is the second river in Europe, of 
which it drains one 'thirteenth of its surface. 

III. Tributaries. — On the right bank, Iller, Iser, lun, Eaab, Drave, 
Save, Moravtt, Isker ; on tlie left bank, March, Waag, Thesis, Aluto, 
Sarth, Pruth. 

IV. Basin. — Its basin is between the Alps and Balkan on the south, 
and Carpathian and mountains of Central Germany on the north. 

V. i>ipwi<.ns.— Three, viz. (1) Upper Danube, (2) Middle Danube, (3) 
Lower Danube. 

VI. Deacripliim of-- ^ 
(1.) Upper Danube. — This part of the river extends from its source tS^ 

Vienna. It flows for the most part through a mountainous district, tie 
fall being from 2,200 feet, at its source, to 500 feet at Vienna. Between 
Passau and Vienna, it is narrowed by the near approach of Bohmen 
Mountains, and a branch of the Norvic Alps ; this, and the rapidity of the 
stream renders the navigation difficult. 

(2.) Middle Danube. — It runs through the great plain of Austria, and 
«ften through swampy districts. At its great south bent it is narrowed by 
the approach of Carpathian Mountains and Backony Forest, bat still mor 
_ pear Orsova, where it runs for 80 miles through a ravine formed by the Cl 
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B and a bmnoh of tlie Balkan iBountaJm. Th&exlrenity of tbia 

is greatly narrowed hj slate mouutaius on both sides, coming down 
edge of the water. This place is called the Iron Gate. This g'lrge ia 
above a mile in length, and the atreuni, which is divided into three soialler 
onea by roclis, is extremely rapid, and rather shallow in seme plac^. 

(3.) Lower Danvhe. — The remainder of the Danube, which extends 
from Oraova to the Black Sea, flows tlirougli flat country, without many 
interruptiona, and finally discharges its water by Sve mouths; which form 
a marshy delta, covered with bulrushes, into the Black Sea. 

Vn. Towne of Importance on its Bank. — (o) In Bavaria, U!m — at 
vhich ^ce the river begins to be navigable — Landau, Passau ; [i) In 
iuslria. Vienna, Buda, Pesth, Petenvardin, Oi'sova; (o) In Turkey, Bel- 

■jgnive, Viddu, Galatz, Ishmail. 

W VIII. Miseellaneoua Remarks — The DanuliE in its course flows, for the 
Biost part, through swampy districts, and consequently forms maity islands. 
n is noted for its rapidity, winding course, and numerous islands. Since 
the war of Iti54-G, the Bussians hare been compelled to abandon tbo 
months of the river, the navigation of which is now in the hands of tha 
Turks, IVeach, English, and Austriana. 

I GWVLYM JOAX. ToimSt 
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rCKITICISM. .fl 

KOTES OF A LESSON ON THE LOBSTER,— (p, 286.) T 

In the spirit of mutual improvement, I beg to offer the following remarks 
on the above Lesson, and to submit my arrangement of it to the merciful 
eonfiideration of the " profession." 

1. On reading the 2 nd heading — *' Stnicture of the Lohater, and Class,"" 
— one would be led to imagine that the writer was about to give an account 
of the internal organisation or anatomy of the lobster, and tiien ednce the 
dassiflcation of it from the infoi-mation thus given ; but we find instead, 
that the " Structure of the Lobster, and o/ fls Class," is what is to bo 
nnderatood by the headmg. 

2. That it " has the power of holding on," in my humble opinion, is not 
a fact to be classed under the head " Stnicture," 

3. "Semi-vascular, and semi-lueanar," might profitably be dispensed 
with in elementary sclioola, as such technical temia, though indispensable 
in science, only burden the memory of children, to the esciusioa of other 
and more useful uiformation, 

4. In the last sentence of paragraph 11., Which is "oval,'* and which 
" long and slender," — the crab or the lobster ? It would puriJe any one, 
even the most accomplished logician, to answer this question from tjie 
information given in the sentence referred to. 

5. Paragraph III. occupies too much space in proportion to the o 
and its own relative importance. It is besides rather disjointed t 
intelligible, especially in the last sentence. 

6. There is a contradiction in the Lesson. In I. it is said that the Bhelb 
are formed of circular plates; in HI., that tliey are CBmposed of rings. 

". A very importatil division of all lessons on animals, &c., is whollf 

■tvA in tlii»nnii tit " ¥fmr* " ' ^'J 
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m TASMANIA IN 1S60. 

8. Paragraph V. might have been amplified with great advantage. 

9. I consider that the slight saTing of space, eSected hy the jerkir^, 
disjointed, method of composition pursued in this Lesson, is gained at the 
sacrifice of what is much mure important — a good att/le. 

The following is my arrangement of Lessons on Animals :- 
I. Introduction. 
11. Descriptioa; — (a) Form, and general appearance ; (i) Covering! 
(c) Internal Structure ; {d} Habits ; [e] Food ; {/) Meth 
of Locomotion ; (y) Habitations; (A) Offspring. 
m. Uses :— (a) Alive ; (6) Dead. 

IV. Lessons. _______^^^ Apollo. 

TASMANIA- IN 1860. 
Tasmania has, at the present moment, a population little short of 100,000. 

There are bishops and clergy of the Anglican and Roman- Catholic 
Churches, ministers and congfegations of the Presbyterian Free Church 
of Scotland, and every shade of Dissent. 

Schools for all classes abound to a greater extent, in proportion to the 
size of the colony, than in any other part of the British possessions ; and 
the Legislature, with a liberality which reflects the highest credit upon 
them, have fcunded several scholarships of £200 a year, each tenable for 
four years at the universities of this country for youths educated in the 
colony. 

The public institutions embrace, in addition to those of a commercial 
character, a Royal Society, whose transactions are published and exchanged 
with scientific associations in England, agricultural societies, public libraries, 
temperance associations, benevolent societies, hospitals, orphan schools, 
infant schools, ragged schools, city missions, colonial missionary societies, 
Bible societies, societies for the propagatioa of the Gospel, and mechanics' 
institutes, for one of which a hail, erected at a cost exceeding ^6,000, 
has been recently opened. 

A sum raised by private contributions to the same amount was some 
time since expended upon a proprietary grammar-sdiool; and upon the 
death of its first master, soon after his arrival in the colony, a sum of 
£300 was raised by private subscription for the benefit of his family. 

The contributions irom the colony to the various religious and mis- 
sionary societies have been iu excess of the contributions from other 
places relatively to their population. Thepublicspirit and liberality of the 
people were attested in a remarkable manner during the Russian war, and 
a sum of £25,000 was contributed in aid of the Crimean Fund. Viewed 
with regard to its population, this was the largest amount contributed by 
any of our colonies, 

In Tasmania, as m the other Australian communities, there exists 
polildcal institutions, and a system of representative and responsible gov( 
ment ; and the result of the deliberations of the Legislature has I: 
the passing of various local acts, well adapted for improving the social 
moral condition of the people. 

Its commercial tariff is founded upon liberal principles, 
anodel which may be profitably imitated by the neigW'O^ii'S colonies.— 
^^uilratian and New Zealand Gaxctte. 
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THE TEACHER'S OFFICE. 

To train eaeh little child. 

And holy truths impart ; 

With words and temper mild, 

To win the wayward heart. 

ToeleTate the mind. 

With loving tender care ; 

To lead them to the Saviour kind, 

And plead for them in prayer. 

This is the Teacher's joy, — her care, 

To bring her flock to Christ in prayer. 

To check the sullen look, 

And innocence uphold ; 

And from the Holy hook, 

(More precious far than gold), 

Teach them the path to shun. 

The broad and downward road, - / 

Show them in which to run. 

And leave the rest with God. 

This is the Teacher's sacred call. 

And blessed she, who does it all. Abthenice. 



DISMISSAL HYMN. 

By Edwabd N. Mabks, 

Writer and composer of Hymns in the " One Hundred Psalms and Hymns for- 
Schools and Families " (Musical Bouquet), drc, &c» 

Befobe we hence depart, 

Lord, Thy blessing we implore ; 
Thou a Guide and Guardian art. 

Guide and guard us evermore ! 

We praise Thee with one accord. 
Holy, Holy, Holy Lord ! 
God of heav'n's eternal host. 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Ever-blessed Trinity ! 
Glorious God ! We praise Thee ! 

For the Redeemer's sake 

Pardon all the ill we 've done; 
Help us good advice to take ; 

Help us wicked ways to shun. 

We praise Thee, <fec. 

Lord our God most high ! 

Hear, from heav'n, Thy dwelling place ;; 
All our earthly wants supply, 

Grant us each Thy saving grace. 

We praise Thee, &c. 

Hear, as each one commends, 

To Thy goodness day by day. 
Parents, pastors, teachers, friends, 

AU for whom we ought to pray. 

We praise Thee, &c. 
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PERSPECTIVE SIMPLIFIED, 

.FOB PUPIL-TEACIIEHS AND OTHERS PREP4R1KG FOE THE 

GOVEHNMENT EXaMINATIOKS. 

BV a. U. laBNEH, H£An ItlBIEJl HE rtBB aiUNUEK 5CIU 



Lesson VI. 

PEKfiPECTIVE OF LINES AND EtIKFACES. 

Horizonial Lin 




You will observe tliat the metlwd asej in Esercise VII. 13 
used in tha previous exercises, ao that this exercise will present but little 
difUcuIty. Suppose lines I, H, aad 3 to be given in these positions, and 
their perspective representations be required. Thiak of the extremidea 
of these liues as points, and find their perspective position as before. One 
extremity of line 1 touches the picture ; hence the perspective of one point 
only, the other extremity, is required. Both extremities of lino 2 a» 
distant from the picture line ; hence the perspective of two points wiQ be 
necessary to represent this line. So of line 3. In each case you observe, 
from each extremity, or point, a line drawn parallel to the Liae uf Direc- 
tion, to the Base Line, and thence to PS. Then the distance of each point 
from the Base Line marked off on the Base Line, and from the points 
thus found, lines drawa to dp. The points of intersection give the per- 
spective position of the extremittea of the lines, which, tt^ien joined, 
give the perspective of the lines, namely, Enes 1', 2', and 3'. 

Suppose the purspective lines 1', 2', and 3' were given, and their position, 
oil the original plane required, the reverse of the above operation would be 
aU that was needed. Eirst, lines from ps. through each extremity, to the 
Base Line ; then lines parallel to the Line of Direction on the oiiginBl 
plane ; then lines from dp to bl' ; and lastly, the length of ^e 
on bl', between the extremities of the taio lines of construction for each 
point, marked off with tlie compasses, on the parallel lines, The p<»iUs 
haying been thus iuund, join them, anil the plans of the per^ectives ate 

Lines 1 and 2 are at right angles to the Base Ime, and parallel to the 
Line of Direction. All hues at right angles to, or parallel to, the Bksq . 
Line. areBMdto bB in]Mra/feiperjp«ciiiie. 
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Line 3 is in an angular position to the Base Line. Line^ so situated are 
said to be in angular perspective. The metliod used in Exercise YU. ia the 
same fur all the lines. This method is called the method of parallel per- 
spective. The method qf angular perspective is similar, and will be 
explained hereafter. All problems in angular perspective may be worked 
by means of parallel perspective. Hence the latter method is the more 
useful and important. Some of the GovernmeDt examination papers con- 
tain problems ia angular perspective, which it is impossible to work by 
the method of angular perspective, the size of the paper not permitting. 
If the method of applying the practice of parallel perspective to a problem 
in angular perspective be not known, failure will be the result in such an 
examination. I have seen such a failure, and heai'd afterwards how cai-e- 
ftdly the unlucky one had prepared himself, and how confident ho was of 
success before he saw the paper, 

PaoBLEM Vn. — Find tlia plan of the perspective line o, and put into 
perspective figure b. 

Again, let me urge yon to make good use of your pencil and paper. 
Before proceeding to work ont tlie problems, copy the exercises, and work 
them for yourself, and do this tu as many ways as you can. For instance, 
put down on your paper hnes in similar portions to 1, 2, and 3. and find 
their perspective, tiien take lines sittiiiarly pkced to lines 1', 2', and 3', 
md find their position on the original plane. Then si^pose I', 2, and 3' 
given, find their length. The height of the eye, or, in other words, the 
diatance from bl' to hi., you will remember, we have reckoned at 5 feet. 
Having kid down on your paper the Base and Horizontal Lines, the di*- 
tance between them will form your standarii of measurement or scttlai 
Again, suppose 1', 2', and 3' be given, let it be required to find the dia- 
ttatee of th«ir oeajrest points from the Base Line and &om each other. By 
exercising yourself in this way, and in any other way of wliich you can 
think, you wdl become familiar with tlie different methoi.l£ of operatioiv 
iimphfy for yourself more difficult figures. 
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IXSTEUCIION vtrni EXAMISATION. 
To th^ Editor of the Fvni^'^EiCBER. 
Sni, — The method o! teacliing" all salijects connepled with School Flcincntion 
has been so frequi^ntl; and folly tresteit upon hy tlie beat edueatioiiEiliKCB of llie 
day, Ihdl to speak of the " Method of Tenching " any of ihesa sulyecte would, I 
fear, expoae we to a cbnrge of plagiariiim, a distinclioD I ttm by no mesnu anxious 
to obtain . 

Setting aside the method of teaching, a few remarks □□ tbe Manner of Con- 
dni^tiog Lessons generally, or Instruolion, versaa Eiaraination, may not be ont 
of plsce. And first, be it observed, that the lassona given in a achool are of a 
twofotd character. They are either inHtmotional or examinBlory. The object of 
every Beparale lesson i<i either to " teach " something (directly) tu the children, or 
" test " them in something already tnugbl. 
A leason may, and often should, eontdn both these elements. But the exunina- 
to folion, not, as ia often thn case, lo precede or snpply the place of 
ruution. Ah of eouiBO the greater partof the "school time " is given to 
lolion properly so called, this will call for a lew remarks. In the first pli 
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mnay ore apttoTorsBt the Tact HtateJ above, viz., that t)ie greater part of the til 
in a school is given, or at least oagbt to be ^reo. to " Inslniclioa." 

If tbislaot-is rocolleoted, many would seeni tohaTea Tary poor idea of carrying 
it oat. This, however, ia hardly possible wben erery oDe may learn the best 
method of tttachtng tritli v«ry little trouble, and scarcely aoy expense. Supposing, 
the en'or td proceed rather from ForgetfiilnesFi than anything eUe ; a hw iostancea 
ara given in irliicli this forgetfulness is slioivn. 

And first, in the " Rending Lesson." 

What ia more CDmmon in any of our Day-schooh than to hear a TeBi^ber, who 
professea lo give a "leading^ lesson," proceed somenbat in the folloniiigmannet; 
The page is given out, and a* soon as foand, the firat child begins rending. When 
the sentence is flnisbed, the "next" goen nn, and bo on to the end of the 
chapter, A UTEniL mistake may be corrected, but that is all. Nolbing is noticed 
as regards tha tone and pace of the reading. If tbe words composing tbe senti^nue 
be known, it is pnsHed off as good, because the " words " are said easily and witboat 
an; blunders. No obscure passages are analysed and Bet before the children in 
intelligible language. No illustration is given, or alIu<iions mode to corresponding 
events, actions, or language. Noti a lesson eooduoted in this manner — and it 13 to 
be feared in many scfaoolK (be lessons are continually cnrried on in tbis way— is no 
lesson in the Art of Beading. It is entirely an eiaraination, and would be very 
proper at the end of the week — with attention to intonation and emphasis apoQ 
some lesson read dnring the week. The reading lesson is taken more especially 
ns an eiumple of the examinatory vernii instructional method, because duiing 
the present year, as indeed in years pant. Her Majesty's Inspectors are conti- 
nually reporting on the defective stats of the reading in our elementary schools. 
This is, of course, attributable in great measure to Ibe method puraued in teaching 
this alMmportant subject. On the above plan you nill never secure good reading. 
It has been sud that it is " impossible " to " bead " unless the pnpil niideratands 
what he is reading ahont. Tbis may ha very true ; at the same time Teachers 
must not too olosdy follow tbe doctrines of Wood, or they will have tbe reading 
subordinate to the explanation, instead af vies vena. It is the inanmr of reading 
wbich is the desideratum. Tliis is of much more importance than teaching 
geography or history in connection with the reading lesson, though this may ba 
all very well in its way. Lessons should, therefore, be set apiut to cultivate solely 
the manner of reading, such lessons to consist of easy narratives, or dialognes. 

Tile next great feature in school instruction is Gallery Lessons, To these tha 
BHiiie remarks apply as to tha Reading Lessons. In many cases, the iDstructional, 
nr what «Aou2d be theinstritctional, portion of lesson is taken up with examination, 
alike improper and unnecessary. Admitting that children should never be told 
timt which Uiey know, or can find out for themselves, it is not intended that thii 
remark should extend to, as is often ths case in Oallery Lessons, a succession of 
questions at the commencement of ths lesson which, if the pupils were able to 
answel at all, would completely dispense with the necessity of the lesson. From 
what should be tlie instructional, in wliich in many cases loo much of the exami- 
natorj exists, we come to the eiaminalory branch in teaching. If an examination 
be rightly conducted it will be useful to the children, both in showing them where 
tbey have failed and also in strengthening what they have retained. Tbe eiami' 
nation must be purely eiaminntoiy. Just as instruction should be distinct from 
examination, so examination must be separate from instruction. This is on error 
I think one is liable to run into the foimer. In conclusion, I would just observe 
that ten minutes' eiamina^on of a elass will test a Teacher's abilities as much as a 
thirty minutes' lesson. 

Tbe above remarks, in which I believe many Teachere will concur, are penned 
with the view of pointing out a general liefecl, in the hope that ail will — wherever 
tbe; find this defect — strive baid for its remedy, and thus raise the character of 
our elementary education. 

Should you deem these remarks wortb; a place in your " valuable puhlicatioo," 
you will by inserting them oblige 

Xour obedient Servant, 

Keacastle.tipon-Tytie, IbOO. 
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*«* We wish it to be distinctly under^/tood that we do not guarantee that all the 
notes, replies, &c,, are correct. Criticisms on lessons, parsing, &c., are requested. 
The Subscribers to the *< Pupil-Teacher " should consider themselves as members 
of a Mutual Improvement Society, and regard our periodical as their medium of 
intercommunication. 

Our Notes and Queries are of three classes:— 
I. — Mathematical. 
II. — Philological, including Grammar, Paraphrasing, Composition, &c. 
III. — Miscellaneous, including all questions on subjects of Study or Method. 
Questions of Discipline or Management, affecting Pupil-teachers, are . 
discussed in the Editor's Council. 

In sending Answers, merely refer to the number and page thus : — " Mathem, 
No. — , p. — :" " FhiloL No. — , p. — ;" " MtseelL No. — , p. — ." 

N.B. — The number refers to the query, not to the "Pupil-Teacher." 



MATHEMATICAL QUERIES. 

42. (Welsh Mountaineeb). — ^A person spends 2s. 6d. in apples and pears, 
buying the apples at four, and the pears at five a penny ; and afterwards accom- 
modates a neighbour with half his apples and a third of his pears for 13d, How 
many of each did he buy ? 

43. (W. G. W). — Inscribe the greatest parallelopipedary in a given ellipsoid. 
Supposing the dimensions of the former to be 2 :r, 2 y, and 2 z, then the equa- 
tion to the latter is -- 4- ?- 4- ►- = 1. 

This question may be seen in Haddon's "Examples," page 78 (J. Weale), but 
it is here proposed to be done by algebra. 

44. (Unus) — A rectangular cistern, of which the length is 13| ft., and the 
breadth G ft., contains 294^ cubic feet of water. What is the depth of the cistern, 
and what is the weight of water when one cubic inch weighs 252.5 grains ?— 
Collenso's Arithmetic. 

45. (Gomeb). — ^A met two beggars B and C, and having a certain sum in his 
pocket, gave -^ of it to B, and f of the remainder to G : A had now 20d left. 
What had he at first ? 

46. (Tailbagh). — ^Find the value of x in the following equation 



v^-J^ 8 _i_^ 



(N.B. This equation to be worked as a quadratic, and not by trial). 



PHILOLOGICAL. 

17. — Pabafhbase. 

*' He who hath bent him o'er the dead. 
Ere the first day of death has fled. 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress 
(Before Decay's effacing fingers 
Had swept the lines where Beauty lingers). 
And marked the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that's there ; 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek : 
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He, but for that niid Blu-ouded eja. 

That fireu not, wioFt nol, weeps not now, — 

And but for Ihat chill, oliongeless brow, 

Whose touch IhiillB with mortalit]', 

Aud curdles tn tba gazcr'u heart, 

As ir to bim il coald impitrt 

The doom he dreads yet dwells apaii : 

Yet, biitforth^e, itnd these alone. 

Some momentH — aje, ons treacherolla hoar — 

He BtiU miglit doabt the tyrant's power, 

8q foir, so ceIdii no softly sealed, 

The ftrst— lust look— by death rerealed," Id* SIat- 

18.— PnrspbTBES tbe rolloniiig, and Fame the words in ilaluB. 
Brutes graze the m'lunlain-lop, with fiices prone, 
And eyes intent upon tite scanty herb 
Il jnelii them; or, mnimbent on iu brow, 
RuminaU heedless of the scene ouUfmnd 
Beneath, beyond, end stretchitig far away 
From iolanil regions to the distant mun. 
Man views il, nod sdmireB ; hat rests cont 
With iciat he riews. The litndscspo hai his prab 
Bnt not its Author, Uneoncenid who fiyrm'd 
The paradat be net, he finds it uiaTi, • 

And, lUch well pleated tn find it, asks no more.' 
Not 90 tbe mind tbat huH been tauchtd from Heirra, 
And in the school of sncied wisdom taagkt 
Tn read his wonders, in whoue tbongbt the world. 
Fair m it in, existed ere it was. Jakb WRan 

MATHEMATICS: SOLUTIONS. 





+ '') 


C.F. = 
G. C. M. = 







Sfldia; S.E.; Alpha; J. W.; Urbon 



Totn.1 gnin pfr ceiit = (IJ 

. ■ . No. of cents purchased = ftl -^(11 = 8 

And sum kid ont = yilf x = £"15. Aabon Shitb. 

Oioniensis; Urban; Trigon ; N. Sanderson ; E. Stratton ; Sodis ; Campbel- 
town; T, T, and U, J., Abergwilli; John Sinclaic ; Pharunond; Robin Hood; £. 
Etipa; J. N. Hobbs; Iva; Henry TaBsel; Bratwalda ; J. 'W.Mills; and others. 

[Mr. MiUa appends a F.S.—" P.S. This is mj own aolutioo of this question, but 
am somewhat indebted to the worit bf Bobort Bawson, Esq. (Head Slaiter of the 
Foitanionth Dockyard School), an Arithmetic, in nhicb I saw this probtem solved. 
I wish it to be borne in mind that I have not copied from Mr. Bawson's woric. 
I have aiiid this because of the letters I saw some time aince in the ' Pupil 
Teacher ' upon Plagiarism. ■' — We insect this bocaQFie il confflirs information, and 
what is parliaps eqaaliy serviceable — a JiinCi — Es. P. T.'] 



KOHfiS AND QUEBISS. ^S 

36. (p. 210)— a. 

a^^x^ r= (a + a?) • (a* — ax'^^fl) 
a« 4- 2aa? + iF« = (a + iP) • (« + iP) • * • O C M = a + *. 

a* + 2aa? + «*) o» +«• ( »— ^ 

^-— ^— — _^— __^__— * 

— 2a«« — oaJ* + «» 

— 2a»a? — 4tfa^— ii#' 



Dividing by 3a?3 aJ^S ) 3a3^ + 3a;» 

tf> + '■^ 

. * . G C measure = a -f- a; axJcx^ 

J. W. Mills. 
William Shaw; Welsh Mountaineer; GaTnpeltown ; J. Jarratt; Bretnttlda; 
John Hellen ; Oxoniensis ; Robin Hood ; Trigon ; B. StMtton ; J. H. ; D. Moon ; 
Henry Tassell ; T. T. and B. J., AbergwilH ; A. Johntton; and othoni. 



PHILOLOGICAL: PARSING, Ac. 

11. (p. 160. > — Fabafhsasiho. 

a. If there be an individual in existence so entirely deroid of 'feeling amel 
patriotism, as never to have experienced a thrill of joy and exultation at the 
greatness of, or on the prospect of revisiting, — after weary absence in far-off 
climes, — the land of his birth, go, observe him ever so minutely, you will find no 
lyrist employed in celebrating his praises, and that, — however high-bom, powerful, 
or wealthy, intent only on his own personal aggrandizement, and with no spark 
of sympathy in his nature, — as he lives unhonoured, so will he die unlamented, 
and his veiy name soon be remembered no more. Aakoh Smith. 

iS. Is it possible that a man can exist with a mind so narrowed and a heart 
such a stranger to emotion that he hath never in the fulness of one, or the 
pride of the other, exclaimed, " This is my own, my native land ?" Can it be, that 
after a pilgrimage in a strange country no swelling emotions fill his breast on 
his return to enjoy once more the sweets and delights of home ? Observe such 
a man carefully whenever you meet with him. Tou will find him unmoved by the 
soul-sfirring stilus of the minstrel's lyre. Though he possess untold wealth, be 
adorned with lofty tiUes, or claim his descent from a noble line, yet, despite these^ 
die wretch through his coldness and selfishness will fail to obtain any one's 
peaise or^^oodwill. Thus, while still alive, he is dead to his fellow-men. Whan 
Death crumbles his body in the bare dust from which it was taken, no moumev^s 
tear will be shed to. his memory. No minstrel will be heard proclaiming in tuneful 
strains the honours belonging to his name, but as he lived, eared for by few,, so 
be will die, regretted by none. Bobebt Sx&iLiTON. 

The following are meritorious: — Cicero, Urban, Annie (Margate), Troisitoie, 
^Tnatsnoc, Apollo, J. T. Bidley, F. Brough, Dudley Dumps, J. '\^ncent, Meta, 
Beautiful England, William Toung, James Hepple. 



IL (p. 160.)— FiBSUiO. 
(Arranged from the best eight papers.) 
1. F. Brough; 2. R. Stratton; 3. A. Smith; 4. J. Vincent; 6. Tnatsnoc; 
6. Meta ; 7. Urban ; 8. Beautiful England. 

Breathes there, y. neu. ind. pros, indef. 3rd sing. agr. with Tnan, 1, 7, 8. 

Breathes, t. reg. neu. 2 ; intr. 3, 4, 5 ; act. 6 ; ind. pros. 3rd sing. * ; ottrib. to 
man, 2 ; agr.' with man, 3, 6 ; prefd. to man, 4 ; agr. with its nom. that (unders. — 
the«ent.. = '^Is there a man that breathes **) 
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if pred. brealhei, 2. 



1. and uaed conjunctively, a ; Om 



There, ftdv. nsed as an adj. forming part dI 
„ mod. bitatket, 3, 4. 
„ deniQD. mod. is iindem. 3. 

Home, D. oom. sing. u. gen.*; obj. by (award* nnders. 1, 3,0, S ; 
to hath turned, i, 5. 

Ealh, V. bux. of tense maiking prea. lompL 1, S ; aui. to 
nen. 3 ; Irruw. 3 ; aiw. i, 5, 7, 8 i ind. 2, 3, 8 ; patt, i ; present, 3, 

Sueh, ind. adj. pro. 1 ; adj. 3, 1, 0, 0, 8 ; adj. or pron. 3 ; 3ra, i 
1, 3, to breathe. 

High, adj, qnal. filU, • 

Proud, „ name, ■ 

BoMwdlett, „ tetalth, • 

At, adc. of degr. qnaL boandleti, 1 ; 
a, B, 8 ; carrel, lo lO nndars. in preo. aom. «. 

TViift, n. oom. 1, 3, 3, 6, 0, 8 ; abatr. 1, 7 ; aing. n. gen. nom. • 

Thott, dam. a4j. pro, 1,7, 8; dem. adj. 3, 3, ; prononn adj. 4 ; dempro. ft 
gen. Srd.plu. ol^. b; ietpite, 1, 7; a^. (tnal. title; 3, 3, 4, 9, U. 

Pelf, D. com. ard. aing. n, gen, • ; obj, hj deipite, 1,3,6,8; 3 makes despite 

All, indaf. adj, pro. 1, 7; adj. as adv. 3; adv. !i, 4 ; pronotn. adj. er ftdv, 0; 
indef. adj. 8 ; indef. pron. 8 ; adv. mod. eancenlrcd, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; pro. nom, absol. 
1, 7 ; jjiTOiom. adj. gov. (Wngi luiderB. 5 ; inAef. adj. qual. aomn n. nnders. 0. 

Living, pres, inoomp. pari. 1 ; parlicip. adj. 2 -, presi pt, 3, 1, S, 8 j imp. pi. B ; or 
at^. desor. icreteft, 6. 

Dmibly, adv. mod. djing, • 

Dying (ai living). Uoufiij/ djinff, adv. pbr. attri. to go, 'i 

Dotcn, adv.mod. go, * 

Whence, adv. of pi. qnal. ipTung, 1, 4, 5, ; comp. adv. = a>h. pi i, wbo peraes 
which and place aeparately; reL pron. = lekieh, 3rd. sing. obj. by from, 3 ; ral. 
pron. baving duit for ita unt. 8. 

The eight next beet papers, in onlei of merit, ace Cicero, Annie (Margauj, 
TVilliam Young, E. J. Paul, James Kepple, T. Eidley, Troisieme, Dndley Dump 



MISCELLANEOUS : ANSWERS, kc. 
13. (pp. I3i, 18P, ai7). — I Boarcely know bow to reply to "Pharamond," as i' 
eonaiderable part of what he baa advanced I Fordially endorse as truth, and ha 
has not even atiempted to invulidate my Answer (page 188). Bnt a.s be intimates 
that I do not " clearly underatand the Doctor's argnment," I would refer bim lo 
m work entitled " The Cbriadan Philosopher iriumphing over death," (Snow, 
Patemoater Sow,) where be will find, on page 100, the following remarks by the 
Doctor, when diacoucsing with a friend : — 

" I can prove that a locomotive engine does not move, and I defy yon to dia- 
prove my argument," To which his friend replied, " Well, liut °DmeCbing mores." 
" It is a delusion," said the Doctor. " Jt is not a reality. May yoa not be de- 
oaived ? A body only oocupiea apace eq.iud to itiielf. It cannot hold two spacea 
■t one and tbe same time. It cannot move where it is, and it cannot move whers 
it ia not. It is stationary where it is, and cannot move where it is not ; therefora 
it does not move at all." 

" Pharamond" may,if be please, call auch remarks "nothing bnt obaervattoas," 
and treat Ibem as " self-evident," bnt I term them poiitive aeeertioiw, and it is 
not likely I ahaU ever possess such an " intelligent mind " as lo pereeive tbey aia 
anything else. 

Let y be tbe velocity of s body in motion, t the space passed over unifonnV 

in the time t, then v — -r- Nov 1st p repreEent any portion of the space 4 and f , 
tlie time occnpied in passing overit; then .-i ==i-, since p is an]/ part ol 
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pose it the infinite pari, tben p = o, henoe q — o, otherwise the above eqnalion 

would not hold good. Tharefore — = — ,aad<:onsequeDlIri'i=— ■ Theteforo, ea 

the velocity 13 sustained when hoth the spaoe atui time vaoish, tlie body is nevsr 
stationary in the spAca 1. 

It seems that the Doctor mnat have auppoaod that a hody (in motion) ocoupies 
the »an« space for a d^nite period, which, if so, it would be slationary ; but this 
is invalidated by the above reasoning. 

In regard to "Blenheim's "remarka, I beg ta inform liim that I nomhere aay 
" that 'the locomotive ocoapieB the same period for a ctrtain time," or " that time 
is no time at all." 

I did indeed say, that a time infiniteaimalli/ small is no tinu at all; but if 
"Blanheim" think otherwise, lia would oblige by informing one howmaoh it is. 

In coadosion I would beg to state, that I did not propose the query (p, 131) to 
detract in any way from the high merits of the late Dr. Gordon. The work above 
referred to ia a memoir of that gentleuiitn. It is, on the whole, both well-written 
and very interesting, and worth the perusal of any one. 

W. G. W, 

(y.) — A body only occupies aspaceeqnal to itself is certainly true ; that it cannot 
hold two spaces at one and tbe same time is also true, for it would be quite im- 
possible for an engine to occupy a place at 'WBlecloo Station and one at Salisbnry 
at the same time. That it oannot move where it is, is true, and that it cannot 
move where it is not, ia also true ; but it does not follow because of these facts 
that it cannot move Irom where it is to nhere it ia not, and in this lies the whole 
lamely, that it becomes a transition body, and so pasiei from one 
ither. LuoiLL*. 

XV,— (p. ai9.)— 

Through pale Afi'ic's southern region, where the fierce hyenas creep, 

Silently ita oonrse parsoing, flowa the meandering Gareep ; 

Loudly rose the cry of triumph, aa tbe Swedish legions saw 

Rising through the morning sunbeams, dark the heights of Ilmewtu ; 

And ofBamtfa strife so bloody, long the historic page shall tell, 

How the White Hose foaght and conquered! — howtlie valiant Warwick feUjJ 

Where, its silent journey ended, empts tbe famed Bendemir stream, 

There, 'nasth Persia's sunny heavenB, Lake Baktegaii'i waters gleam ; 

Far amid the vast Pacific, "mid its thousand islets gay, 

Otaheite, or fair Tahiti, blooms beneath the sun's bright ray ; 

Proud for Normatidi/ the morning, when arose Harlotta'a* son, 

Swiftly crossed the English Cbaanel, and the crown of England won. 

These words well placed, the initials traced, the historian Gibbon see ; 

The finals read, and Ftitney will the historian's birlhplaos be, 

Thouas Dekhxu. 

XIX. — Tbe initiali will give the came of a large oity of Europe, built on oaken 
piles; and the^nab the name of one of the greatest philosophers of ancient 
times, Instnictor of Alexander the Great. 

A river of Siberia, rising in tbe Yablonoi mountains. 

A large town in the N. of England, known as the " metropolis of King Cotton, 

A medicinal substance, found in whales. 

One of the northern constellations in the Zodiac, contaimng lOQ stars. 

A German historian who lived at the court of Charlemagne. 

An Italian musician, a favourite of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

An ancient town in the North of Europe, where the synod was held that do- 
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□ in Switzprlaad, "holding the 13th p1« 



Confederaoy. 

The goddess of Ifeinorr in the beMhMi ntytbolog;. Arotuk. 

XX.— The inlUaU read downwards trill give the name of a nrnn who, as Se 
himself said, bad dined nith nxen in nil statioDs of life \ anil the finaU read ap^ 
iFBxdB ynH giie the name of one of England's largest mtmaritctliinng toirnB. 

1. One of tbs boolis wbich originaled the periodical irorks called rnagazinea. 

2. A range of hills batwaen the Cljdo and the DDng-laas. 

3. The granary of tba aociciit Ramaii. Empire. 

4. Tba city whiob contains the InrgeEt library id the vorld. 
6. A king irho died from intemperance at a mairiage feast, 

6. The monsrda daring whose reign decimal arithmetic was iiitrodtieec] into 
Eaglind. 

7. A ranga of Alps in Austria. 

6. A town, now in ruins, once a residence of the kings of Par^a. 
ft. A riser flowing into the Si. Lawrence, 
io. A cape in North America. JiMDS HeppSB." 

ANSWERS. 



1 



v.— (p. aiO). GareeP — IgUU — BarneT- 

mandS 



ito 
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Oibbon, PiUney. 

lUo : Charles Ashen, H. Foot, Benedict, Apolto, Abram Stuirock, J. Fanlasi, 
E, Cijer, A. A. Stimrt, Biceps, lizzie, E. S, M., Jane M,, Hose F. 

XVI.— (p. 21D). PenraG— UihinO— PottobellO— IrclanD ■— lowaatofT— 

^^^ TapteK—ErzerouM— Antwerp— Cflmbri d gE— Hedj a B— E ri E— Rss -al-haD . 

^^^ Pupil-T^aeJxr. Qooii Tempered. 

^^H W. H. B., and i. C. Cometdk. 
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AUo ! t. B. Jones, Sapere Ande, Blenheim, Violet, Alphooso, Trout-FidieT, 
'Junes Hepple, H. E.Jonee, Black Rubin, Abram ytnrroDk, Apollo, E. Oryar, W. 
J. Harrison, Benedict, Henry Foot, E. 8, M,, Jamaa Fanton. 
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BIOGBAPHY. 
3.— (Pago laS).- Snl Wiltiib Hit.EtOH. 
SiE Walteb Balsick was born kji. 15G^ in the parish of East Budleigb,^ 
niles &om Eietcr. His early days were spent in study. He becrune very pro- 
ficient in learning, as Ms works afterwards proiad. Ha pablisfead many'troaliBes, 
as well OS some poetry of tsIub, but his great work waa the Histoty of dis World, 
of wbiah tbeplan, the sentiments, were bis own, though the materials we 

plied by his friends. He was one of a, regiment of young gentlemen . 

Henry Ohanpemon was permitted to[enral in London, and to carry vith bim ■> 
the Condnenlobant the year IfiTO. He fonghl, though not under English coloiin, 
by the side of Coligni and Conde, and other leaders of the Hugenots, againat the 
CatholicH, who formed a league at Bayonne, in ISOfi, for the extemuoatioQ at tbf 
Protestants. Ha ably distinginshed faimesli' against the ensmieii of Qof en Slfal^^' 

beth, ami was one of those brave and skilful navigators who laid tli* ' '-"—■■ 

of tliat high flbarsoter which has eier siaee HttAched to the English 

* All the other coirespondenlE give Ic«lBnD. 

-j- '' In East Bndleigh church an onkcn pew is pointed out which was ot 

by the Raleigh family. The Exterior of it is ombellisbed by ancient carved * 
among which are the arms of Wymond Raleigh, graodfsthar of Sir Wsitor, q. 
tering those of Jane, his wife, daughter erf Sir Thomas GrenTille, Knight. 
— adjoining panel is the date lti34." 
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a degree of enterprias and talent vhich had never been surpassed,. Rnd 
may into tlia Imarts at tha eaemy whersrer their flags were unfurled, as 
well in tlie olil "orld as in llie new. He was the invateratB «neniy of the Eari of 
Essei.who acted such a prominent part in the reign of Qaeen Elizabeth, 

TobacDO was brooght into Sngiaod from Virginia* bj some of the adventOTets 
seat out under th« auHpLoaa of Sir Walter lUleigh in 15B5. 

Potatoes were introduced into Ireland in 1010, a smali quantity being sent bj 
( Sir Walter to bo planted in a garden on kia estate in the vioinity of Youghal. 

In the flmt year of the reign of James I. he entered into a eonaplraey called 
the Main Plot, his object being the overtbraw o! his palitkal enemies by the ^ 
of Spain. Bnt his opponents also Kct npa charge that he intended to put forward 
the claims of Arabella Stuart, in opposition to those of James. The result was, 
he was indicted, " for an attempt to excite sedition in the Iiingdom, to induce 
foreign enemies to invade it, and to deprive the king of his government." He 
ntas, moreover, aceused of having publisked h booli, impeaeliing the king's title, 
and of intending to raise the Lady Arabel la Stuajl to the throne. The overt aots 
which were alleged againat him altogelltor depended on the written and verbal 
depositions of Lord Cobham, which were inconaistoot and contradictory, and of 
iriiioh a letter-writer of the time saya, thay ware no more to be weighed than the 
balking of a dog. Uis trial was conducted with scandalous unfairaeas by the 
Attorney- General, Sir Edwnrd Goks, whe characterized Iheprisoneras "a dam- 
nable atheist," " a most notorions traitor," and " a spider of hell," hut Qalejgh 
himself displayed great ability and equanimity in bis defence. Ha was, however, 
foundguilty, and aeotenced to dsath. Wbile he was in the Tower he devoted tba 
powers of bU active mind t^ ^e oompouition of a work, which has given him a 
high rank amongst ^e English outhora of his age, viz., tbe History of the 
I ' World, before referred to. Tbrotigli the interpositioD of ViUiers he was released 

t from the Toner in March. lOlt!, and he obtained the king's reluctant consent to 

r ondertske no expedition to Guiana, which be had visited in Elizabeth's reign, a^il 

of which he bad taken formal possession in the name of thst sovereign. The 
object of the voyage woa to seek out a goldmine wbich was said to exist there, and 
which might furoisb a supply to meet James's pressing necessitieii. Tbe king, 
however, revealed the project to Gondomar,tlie smbaBsailoc of Spain, which country 
had formed a settlement there since Ealeigh's voyage, and the Court at Madiid 
gave instmctioDS to the Governor to resiit bis proceedings. Galeigh set soil in 
JUarch, Ifll7, with a squadron of LI armed vessels, and after an impropilioua 
voyage, ho reached the coast of Quiaiis in tbe following November, Captain 
Keymis was ordered to sail np the Oiinooo and land at St Thomas, in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of the supposed mine. He was directed by Baleigh not to attack the 
Spaniards unless the latter oommenced hostilities. The English were assulcd at 
night, and though they gained a victory over their foes, and captured the town, 
their strength was so diminished, that na advance into tbe country was deemed 
impracliaahle. Theillsuccess of this enterprise led to insubordination in the fleets 
and Raleigh had no altemstive bnt to sail homewards. On his atrivol he was 
arrested, and remitted to custody; and Jamea, who was at this lime moat anxious 
tomarryhis son to the Infanta of Spain, resolved to conciliate that Conrt, which 
had evinced great displeasure at italeigh's conduct, by sacriGcing his veteran 
commander to their resentment. The Crown lawyers were well aware that his 
attack on St. Thomaa'a wm eafable of a^oonclnaive defence, and it was, therefore, 
resolved to execute him on his old sentence, which, though not formally reversed, 
had been practicaUy ammlted by his appointment to a command which onnferred 
npon him the power of life and death uver his offlueis and soldiers. He was 
accordingly executed, October ^9, 1H18, 

[The itrformation is derived chiefly from the histories of Curtiss, Gleig, and 
Inoe.] Joseph Scott. 

The following papers merit special notice ;^0ne-and-A11 ; Jean C. ; Lowick 
T. L. Simpson; LuciUa; T, 9. Wilkinson, J. Petri e ; F. Jones; George 1!, 
a. Smith. 

^^^^^- * The first English Colony in North America, which was established h^ W|^^^^ 
^^^^galter Raleigh, i.e. 16^4, and termed, ii\ luintrat et «.tiQ (^vvMm. <(^au6ail|I^^^H 
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Sani-b60lt of the Hi$tory oj the Bugliih Language. For tha Use of 3dra.._ 

and CoUeges. Bj A, H. Kbame, LioenUnte in Philusopiiy aod Letters, U.CH. 

LoniioD: Longman .& Cu. 1H60. 

Mr. Keane'fi little baolc cannot fail to iDstrnct tbose who rieIi lo attain to 
thorough luiowUdge d[ the Engliab language. It ia a reaumt of balf-a-score of 
the best writers on the subject, sod tbe sutbor bag brongbt to bear npoa it sound 
learning and clenr judgment of his own. 
Phytiology for Common SchooU, in Tnenty-aeven Easy LesBona. By Mr. ChuUiXI 

Brit. London : Longman & Co. 1560. 

Fhydolagjis eadly neglectud in our common sckooli, and in our superior scboolB 
too. But it is perhaps of superior iinpurtanue io our common schools. The 
result o! ignorance of tlie laws of bealih is, amongst tbe masses, truly 
appallicg. Model dwelling-houses, a good supply of pure water, an effidenC 
system of drainage, and other means of promoting tbe ganitary well-being of the 
poor, will prove, companttively Rpeaking, futile, until the poor are conrlni^ that 
It is in their own power to avert much of tbe evil to which they are now peoD- 
liarly subject. We must not trust too much to the vague assertioD that " Educa- 
tion" will remetiy tbe defect towhiuh wa advert. Eiperienoe proves that worJra 
on the subject of which Mr. Braj's book treats are not those sought after or cared 
for by the reading portion of tbe working classes. Children — eepedally the senior 
classes — should be taught physiology as they ore taught geography. Mr. Bray 
shows that it can be made qatte as interesdng, and we venture to assert thai it 
will prove quite as useful. 
The Great EvcnU of BUtonj. By W. F. Coi.uEn, B.A„ Trinity College, Dublin. 

London, Edinburgh, and New York : T. Nelson and Sons. ISmo., cloth. ?rioe 

as. fld. 

There is one characteristic of the scbool-books published by Messrs, Nelson and 
Sons, with which most of our readers are veil aoquunted — ne refer 10 their 
cheapnest. The present work isnoeicefidon to tbe rule. If, as tbe griKers tell us, 
" quality is tbe test of cheapness," Mr. Collier's GucdT Events would be justly 
entitled Xo be called a cheap book, how much toore so then when it is also lo« 
prietd ! It is a work which we can confidently recommend to Pupil-teachers. 
We are always glad to be able lo point out to Pupil-teacbers well-wtitien works 
vhich contain a large amount of information in few words. Literary condensation 
is not so easy a task as is often imagined. Too many who undertake to suio- 
maiize, present us with bald and incomplete tablet ditgtiUed. We could mention 
several school-books on history whicli might have almost every page put in a 
tabular form, and they would be more readable and perhaps more useful than 
they are at present. Mr. Collier's style is perspicuous as well as concise. Those 
who like his Britiih Hilton/ will ba equally pleosed with his Great Eventt qf 
SUtory. 

Old Jonathan ; or, the Dietrict and Fariih Helpir. An Illustrated Penny Broad- 
sheet, published on tbe l&th of every month. London : W. H. Collingtidge, 

117 lo IID, Aldersgate Street, E.G. 

V/e are glad to see that this illustrated penny broadsheet is becomingmore and 
more altraclive, and inereaaing in popularity as well as usefulness. 

The FmsT Caixway in South Afbica. — Tbe Natal correspondent of Ibe Cape 
and Hatal Neuii writes: — "The great event of the past month has lieeD the 
official opening of our Utile railway, which has now become a matter of bistar7. 
True, it is only a single line, and no more than two miles in length, namely, from 
the ' X'oint ' landing-jetty, near the Custom-house, on the margin of tbe bay, to 
the centre of the town of Durban, near St. Paul's chnrch. That eveal t< 
Q Toeadaj, the 2Glii of June," 
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All Communications for the Editor should ba addressed "The Editor of 
the Pupil-Teacher, 54, Paternoster Row, London, E.C." 

Method op Askinq or Answeoino Qeiestioms. — Our numeroui oorreipondents 
would save us an immenaci amount of labour, and be less liable to diaappointmoi 
tram their ooianiuuicatiiiui aot being promptly attended to, by alteatioa to the To!- 
lowing points : — 

]. Write ufifjr on. ofif 1H& of the paper. 2. Keep each subject diatiaet fret 
3. .Heitij eBch Bubjoctthue: — " Editor's Council," " Notea and Queries," " 
Qneadooa," &c. &c. i. Leave a space at the top and at the bottom of the psper. 
5. Write your {real Dr aasumed) name on eaob Bcparato paper. 6. Always let your ' 
communiijations be accompanied by your name and address- Fur pHtliealien yon ' 
may adopt any signature you please. 

rftanJa.— ApoHo i W. H. B. ; G. Mapp ; Pcor Riclinrd ; Alram Slurroclt ; Mand; 
Eunice; Dudley Dumps ; John Tamock ; A. Kerr ; Hurdis ; W. A. Eotbwell j 
T. Laurens ; E. J. Paul ; J. N, Hobba ; T. Mitchell ; K. M. 5. ; CymroiBott; . 
Oxoniensis ; Bodkin; J. W. Mills; Scheherazade; Ichabod ; B. Stratton ; 
Eowena; Lionel; Alphonso ; Friar Tnck; J. P.: A. A, Stuart; W, H. H.j 
Black Robin; W. Shaw; Mars; H. H. Jones; Sapere Aude; Biaeps ; TUs 1 
Ayishire Laddie ,■ James Fenlon ; Mira : Rose ; J. W. Jefford ; W. L. Wild ; 
J.T.Evang; Aaron Smitli; C.F, Redman; Lizzie; tiorrowbriok Hall; George ' 
Newton; Labaiimaia ; M. D. N. ; Sarah Anne; Constans ; T. L. Simpson ; 
T. Denham ; J. T. Ridley ; Cure ; Ecolier ; A. A. Stuart ; Cyraro Callestr. 

Received.— kpotto; Taceo ; Try; Hui'dis ; Phelps ; J. W. Mills; H. M. Setae; 
J. Mayo; Bodkin; Scheherazade: W. G. W.: R. Stratton; J. Wharton i 
E. Hughes; Jn.May; Alphonso; P. T. : Friar Tnck ; W. H. H.; H. Nicholl; ■ 
A Young Beginner; J.Overend; An Enqnirerj Abacus; F. Brough ; George 
liewtan; Lydia; Laboumam; lipup ; Holwr. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hanorary Piipil-TeiKheri. (Violet, Leedi). — Tour question is one which requires a 
careful answer. You could not inlroduea soch teachers without the authority 
of the managers of your school. They would of course be able when old enough 
to compete for Queen's Scholarships, but they would not be examined annually 
by H. M. Inspector, except as belonging to your first ciass. Some parties have 
objected to monitors receiving iDsCrucCJon with Pupil- teachers. We do not 
think that the objection is in all cases a wise one. Oeneraliy, those " monitors' 
or '■ honorary Pupil-teaohera," or "teachers," or "assistantB," reader essential 
service to Pupil-teachers, not only in tha school-room, but in their studies also, 
and Pupil -teachers like them to take lessons with ihem. So long as the con- 
ditions under which tha Government aii is granted are faithfully carried out, 
and the result of the eiamination of school and Pupil-teachers is satisfactory, 
the Committee of Council do not interfere with such arrangements as those to 
which we presume jonr inquiry refors- 

SiippicniEBi to eftePi;pa.TBicHEB.(^Jlp&on>o}. — We are truly gratiEei! toraceivaso 
many kind letters from our conlributors expressing satisfaction with our efforts 
to make our periodical what all interested in it desire it to be. Some pro- 
pose itfl perm amenl enlargement, others a bi-weekly issue, and you are not the 
first who has proposed na occasional Supplement. Your suggestion is worthy 
of consideration. In the meantime, we shall do what we can to avoid fntore 
arrears of answers. Our present plan is to publish first those solnlions, Jto,,^^ 
to which the greatest number of answers have been si ' ' 

JTcmrtA Year E;romina(ion. lMar>).—G, if not V. fi. 

rronuneiatloit. (Eljffn) — The fan^ljTDBme of the House of HanOTer, " anelpb,"] 
— ■generally pronounced W" — 
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Q. S. Examinatimu. — We hnvereceiveil Qomarous letters oi 
viil endeaToor to aQsvar &11 the inquireis in our November QiimbeT. 

SUtory. (J/077). — Mary wants to tnow "whether it ianeoeasarj to lenrntbewliola 
hialory of the king or each reign — kia life, mairingB, isnue, unil death — for our 
esaminktion." Rettllj', " Mary," joa are too hard upon us ) Learn whatever yon 
are told to learn as thoroughly as you can, and in the manner direeted by yonr 
Teaclier. We will not T«nture to tell jou not to leain all saoh details " b; heart," 
but WB shall oertainly not tell you to do so. This is certain — you ought to hBTe 
" at jour finger^ ends" — or rather " tongue's tip," the date of the aocesmon ol 
each monarcb, and to he able to give such informatiou about him and hia familjr 
a3 is generally allowed to be important. 

Pmpn'f ti/. (Limpy-Lvrnpij). — This young gentleman who writes for himaelf and 
his fellow Papil-teaoher (names and addreRses, Terj properly, sent in foil), pots 
it to the "Editor's Council," whether it is "proper for Pupil-ieachera to gathm 
mannre along the Etreets of the town in which they eerve, and to fetok milk, 
water, flour, rtc. £o. bo." Mere matters of taste. GircnmBtanaes alter sasoa. 
No definite regulation on the subject has been issued by the Commitlee of the I 
I Privj Council, to which the Editor's Council begs to refer L. L. i Co. J 

^H liittiiigtiitt. ^H 

I DEBTRticTioN OF Si. Mahtin'9 Hall BY FiRR. — On the 2O1I1 of Aa^tBt, 

between the hours of three and four, a.m., St. Martin's Hall, Long-aore, was 
destroyed by Qre, We are happy to state that the building and Lis coDtenls ore 
insured. The flrat Httme of St. Martin's Hall wae laid by Viscount Morpeth 
(now Eail of CBrliale}, on the iilst of June, 1817. It was huilt by Alderman 
GubitC, from the dsaign of Mr. R- Westmacott. on a site which it is understood 
waa presented to Mr. Hullah by one of the great civic companies, either Uie 
Goldsmiths or the Mercers. The stjle of architeeture was Elizabethan, with 
iron.arclied aud panelled roof of immense span ; and the Hall would oomfort^ly 
aoconimodate 3,000 persons. It was first opened on the 11th of February, 1850. 

The Nationai. CHoaii SoctETY. — This Society is now being formed imder 
the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. Its objects are — I. To represent more 
effectively the national taste and skill in Choral Music 2. To hold an annual 
congresa of Choralists from suburban and prorincial Booieties in union, aSbrding 
a centre around which may be united a.U the great Choral SooietieE in the kingdom. 
3. To hold weakly robearsals of the worlca i>f authors caleulatad to promote tbe 
primary o^ectn of tbe Society, i. To give during the season a series of grand 
performances of selections from such aulhom. The Central Society is to conaist 
of 1,000 voices as a maximum. Admission to be obtained on tbe leoom- 
mendalioji and vote of the members, iritb the approval of the Conductor^ and oc 
payment of tbe subscription— gentlemen, 10s. Od. ; ladies, Ts. Gd. per antmni. 
Members will be entitled to a ticket for a friend for each performanoe, and to 
purchase at cost price any music song by tbe Society. There are, already, 
upwards of SOU niemberH. 

OBircARV. — Tbe members of the South London Fupil-Teoahera' Motdal 
Improvement Society have lately suffered a great loss in tlte death of Cborlea 
Tfaterman, one of its eatlieat and warBtest luppocters. Tbe deoeased was a Fnpil- 
Teacher {i years) at St, Barnabas Schools, South Lambeth. 

I^KUABii ASD SvBCEN. — The Danish QoTemment have had shipped at North 
Woolwich, twenty-eight miles of strong submarine cable, fourteen miles of whioh 
contain six uondncting wires, and fourteen miles three conducting wires. These 
cablea are intended to he laid down partly between Denmark and Sweden, and 
partly between the Danish islands aod the mainland. Messrs. W. T. Uenley 
were the contractors, and Mr, Andrews, the engineer of the Submarine Telegraph 
Company, was appointed by the Danish Government to supervise on their aooount. 
tjie additional number of wires to Sweden will afford increased aocommodatiak 
to the telegraphic business between this country and Sweden and Norwqr. , 
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UTILITAEIANKM: 
( Continued from page 2S5.) 
Now Mr. Giubtnii£ was a pliilanihropist, in a restricted sense of oomse. 
He had tile meena of doing good ta his fellow-cre&turea, and he made 
tolerable use of those meaas : that is to say, he was rich, aod ha gare 
more liberal dooatjons thaii those who were wealtliiei than be. It may 
be suggested that his donations ware prompted more by pride than by 
philanthropy. Possibly they were. Still there are many worse ways of 
exhibiting, pride than that of giving money to charitable purposes: In 
nothing does a man show his true dispositioa so strongly as in his weak- 
nesses — his ihilings ; and it ia always pleasant to find a man's failings 
leaning to virtue's side. What a difTerence is sometimes seen between, 
the conduct of two individuals equally under the influence of inebriety. 
The one, hilarious, frank, smiling on all arounil, disregarding insult, and 
api arently having no care except to see others as merrily inclined as him- 
self The other uproiurious and suspicious, frowning, threatening; his 
hand a^mst every mac, because he believes every man's hand to be 
against him Now it is as morally wrong for the one man to he drunk as 
it IB fir the other. Society even may suffer more from the good-tempered 
man bong addicted to intemperance than from the intemperaoce of the ill- 
tempered man. But this does not appear on a superficial view of the case. 
For instance, the good-tempered man has plHity of spare money m his 
purse; he watches a group of ohildrea making mud-pies or playing kiss- 
in-the-ring ; he goes to the old fruit-woman and bargains for her entire 
stock, winch he either " scrambles " for the amusement of all concerned, 
or distributes with punctiKous regard to immesa amongst the youngsters. 
Or it may be he takes compasdon on that poor woman with her baby in 
her arms, and tivo small children cUnging to her time-worn dress ; he 
sees Iiec hig^ng for " those scraps of mutton," and in the fulness of his 
heart or the fancy-Ets of his inebriety, he insists upon paying for a 
prime joint for the " good lady," whom, by the way, if he were quite 
sober, he would scarcely deign to speak to. Aye, and the joint 
must be sent home for her too — she has enough to carry. He is about 
leaving the shop, after paying Mr. Butcher — but he has an after-thought. 
" Here, stop my friend, there 'a your joint, but you 'U want the et cetras. 
— " The what, sir, please ?" " The et ceteraa, what else to be sure^ 
potatoes, and currant jelly, and maccaroni— all the rest of it — ^you know. 
There 'a the needflil — you can bring the change to me when I 'm paaamg 

this way." Oh, sir, I'm sure I don't know how to ■" " There, never 

mind. Give the diange to the boys, or the girls, or iriiatever they ar^— 
good day — bon appelile." 
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Now look at the other " gentleman disguised in liquor." There 
lies, embracing his mother earth, and assuring the by-standing boys that he 
his maldng the ascent of Mont Blanc. They laugh ; this enrages him. 
He rushes into the chandler's shop and ene^etically bombards his tor- 
mentors with eg^, hearth-stonea, butter, bath-bricks — anything tliat 
conies to hand. He knows he is doing damage, but he is quite willing to 
make compensation for it ; or, he sees a little girl coming along, carrying 
a jug of milk very carefully — "only for fun" he knocks it out of her 
hand, and when her lamentations have been long and loud enough to please 
hia manly spirit, he gives her a coin of sufficient xalue to cover the expense 
of such another jug — such another quantity of milk. He neither Jaiows 
nor cares whether that milk was wanted immediately for the child's invalid 
mother, or dying sister. He cares for " fun," that is all he cares format 
present ; and when his " funny " humour subsides a little he will " pitch 
into " aU who incur his displeasure — right and left. 

We have perhaps urged our point to its ntmost limits in representing 

drunkenness as a failing ; we shall perhaps be told that drunkenness is a 

crime. We shall not argue the point. The illustrations which we have 

suggested are by no means extravagant, and it is not necessary to refine 

. oar terms or to define the precise line of demarcation between a failing and 

Ija vice, to demonstrate the truth of our proposition, that a man's failings 

l*re often indicative of his mental bias and of his real principles. 

The Gmbbinses are a large family, that is to say, their femily con- 
nection is extensive, there is scarcely a village, much more a town where 
some of the Gnibbins' people may not be found. And if they have not 
something to do with the schools and with the benevolent institutions of 
the place where they reside, it is something worthy of notice. But they 
are not liked. The poor whom they assist ocMsionally, either directly or 
indirectly are very obsequious to them. The tradespeople are " very 
much obliged" for any little patronage they receive from those whom they 
address, as though they were veritable nobility, and speak of a "mushroom 
gentry." The schoolmaster and the schoolmistress treat them most 
respectfully, and are in constant dread of the Pupil-teacher being so 
thoughtless or so rude as to even appear to notice the awkwai'd blunders 
that such gentry are almost sure to make in the course of their "visit" to 
the school. In short, everybody attributes their interest in schools and 
other benevolent institutions to interested motives. 

"We are not enamoured of the Grubbinses, they are very over-beari 
Tcry annoying sometimes, but really there b much to be said in ' 
'filTOur. 

( To be concluded in our next. J 
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—The oombiuationa of bodies are brought about by what in chemistiy 
'are denominated " the forces of attraction." Opposed to the forces of 
attraction are the forces of repulsion, which cause the separation of the 



(a.) The attraction which exists between homogeneous bodies, that is 
bodies of the same nature, is known in chemistry by the name of. 

(I.) Cohesion must naturally exist in all solids, because they are com- 
posed of an incalculable number of particles combined together by the ai<l- 
of this force. Cohesion, like calorie, is various in different bodies. As 
an illustration : iron is composed of an infintie number of particles, kept 
together by cohesion to such an extent, that it requires a very extraordinary 
power to separate them. The particles contained in lead are not pressed 
upon with such force as the particles contained in iron, therefore they are 
more easily separated. Again : the particles of coal are not acted upon 
with such force as in the case of lead, therefore a much less force is 
required to separate them. It may be stated, therefore, as a general rule, 
that bodies are acted upon by cohesion in proportion to the amount of 
mechanical power wMch tliey require to separate their particles from each 
other. If the surfaces of two pieces of glass are pressed together, under 
water, considerable power will be required to separate them again, owing 
to the combination of their particles "by the power of cohesion, 

(2.) Cohesion acts with much leas force in liquids than in solids ; and ' 
in teriform bodies we may suppose that it does not exist at all, it being 
the nature of the particles of all such bodies to expand and difiuse them- 
selves, unless restrained by some artificial means. 

(3.) The chemist Bosoovich has shown that gohdity and fluidity are ■ 
caused by the shape of the particles of which the body is composed, acted' 
upon by cohesion. For instance, if the shape of the particles is round 
which compose the body, then the result must be fluidity, as there is. 
nothing to oppose their motion one way more than another. 

If the shape of the particles are any other tbau spherical, it is obvious 
that they cannot change their position without altering their relative dis- 
tances, and conaequentiy produce solids. It must, however, bo kept in 
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mind, that caloric Ims the pow'er of altering the shapes of the particles 
Tarioue bodies. For katance, we may conclude that the partidea of water 
are Epherical, but if caloric ia abstracted, the resull. is u solid substance — 
ice ; when it ia evident that tlis particles of the body rentaiD no longer 
spheiical ; and if caloric is added to ttie ice, the result will of course be 
the opposite. 

(6.) The force of attraction, whicii enables two or more Imdies of a 
dissimilar iitMui'e to comlMoe together and form another body, is 

* denominated chemkai, or elective, a^nili/. In Epsom salts, each 
particle is made up uf oxygen, sulphur, and magnesium, which are 
combined together by the force of chemical affinity. An infinite 
number of these partides, thus composed, combine also together by 
the pow^ of cohesion, and form crystals of various shapes and sizes. 
Some bodies unite immediately that they are placed in contact with 
each other — as muriatic acid and soda. Others frequently reqiuid 
their temperalnro rniEcd, for the purpose ot reducing them to liqi ' ' 
— as copper and zinc, which, when melted, unite with 
and form brass. 
(4) When a liquid has dissolved as much of a solid as it is c^nble, 
b said to be saturated with that aol\A. For inst&neai if a gloasbe t( 
nearly fillet) with water, and common salt added to it until it will uot 
dissolve, the water is said to be saturated witli the salt. 

(5.) If soda is gradually added to sulphuric acid, in small quantieiee, it 
will at first be ftmnd to have no effect upon the properties of tiie add ; 
but after awhile, as more soda is added, the aeiJ will lose its joroperties, 
and the miictare wiU, by degrees, possess the qualities of the soda. Frcdn 
this it is evident, that when these two bodies, and others likelhNia, ate 
mixed together, the pruperlies of either the one or the other predominate, 
according to the proportion of each; and that when sitch bodies are mixed 
in certain proportions, they must destroy or hide eadi other's ]»ropertieB 
so that both win disappear. When bodies thus liide each other's pro- 
parties they are s^d to netitraiize each other. 

(a.) Tlie causes of attraction may be attributed to either one of tlie 
following, viz., gravitation, electricity, or magnetism. Newton' 
proved gravitation to be common to all substances, but electricity 
magnetism are peculiar to certain classes of bodies only. 
[d.] Illustrations of chemical affinity may be seen by the following 
Experiment 1. — Dissolve an ounce of acetate of lead in about a ( 
■of distilled water, and pour the soluliun into a glass decanter, baviag a 
piece of zinc wire suspended within it from the cork. In a veay alutt 
tune a beautiful melallic tree will be produced. 

Experiment 2. — Pour a small quantity of water into a phial 
labont one onaee of olive oil; shake the phial, and afterwards 
EolutJoa of caustic potass, when a soap will be produced, by again 
:the nixture and then allowing it to renaaiu still for a few laiKntea. 
Experiment 3. — Grind to a fine powder eqwtl portions of ac 
lead and sulphate of soda, and weil rub them together, when they 
■wmbine and form a fluid. 

rf^'— Mix togetherBBatuTBtQdsolatioaofcDiboDate.ofpot 
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ami a Sfthirated sutution of muriate of lime. Tliese two tranaparont 
liquids, thus combined, will form an opac^ie aslid ; but tf o littJe nitric acid 
is added, tbe solid will be chatifted to a transparent ditid Again. 

Experiment i>. — A coDibination of oil of vitriol and water, two cold 
liquids, will produce intenae heat. 

Expei-ment 6. — Add a little boraoic acid to a. toaspoouful of alcohol, 
and stir them well together in a teacup. If the miiture is then set on 
fire, a very beaatjful green ilame will be produced. 

Experiment 7. — ^Pour into one giuss a small quantity of the solution of 
green copperas, and inl j another glass a little tincture of galls. It will 
be seen that botii the^e liquids are transparent, but if they are mixed 
together they will become quite black, producing common ink. B; 
adding a little nitric Ar'' I to this mktut-?, it will become quite transparent. 

Experiment 8. — ili . sulphate of iron in water, and the mixture will 
appear turbid. If a - !;ain of cotton thread is dipped into this mixture, it 
will take up the whc*.- of the iron, fl.nd the liquid will become transparent. 

Experiment 9. — ^II alcohol is mixed with barjles, and the combination 
set fire to, a beautiful yellow flame will be produced. 

II. — Crystalization is a congelation into crystals. Origiualiy the word 
crystal implied ice. Pliny informs us, however, that at a very early 
period \he ancients applied the name to cryatalized aileic, or rode crystal, 
because they ima^ned that body to he water congealed by oold. Chemists 
at present use the word to denote, generally, the regular figures which 
Buhstances assume when tlieir panicles have full liberty to unite according 
to the laws of cohesion. 

|(e.) Nearly all the salts, and many of tbe metals, are capable of assuming 
the crystaline form. It has been observed, tliat there is a particular 
shape foe tLe particles of various bodies, which can he seen by the 
aid of crystalization ; and ihisi is, therefore, one of the best means 
6f distinguishing such substances from others For instance, common 
salt, when crystalized, assumes the shape of a cube ; sulphate of 
soda, a six-sided prism ; carbonate of Hme, a rhomboid ; nitre, a six- 
sided pnsm ; sulphate of magnesia, a four-sided prism, &c., &c. 
[/.) It is obvious, tliat the particlGs composing a biffly must be at Uberty 
to move before they can orystalize, and that no body can bo crys- 
talized unless it can be also reduced to the liquid state. This may 
be done by solution in sonie liquid, and by heat. Salts ore crj's- 
talized, generally, by being dissolved in water, and the wafer being 
allowed to evapoEate, when the saline particles by degrees approach 
each other and unite, and tlius form crystals which become larger by 
others joining them in hk« manner by the attraction of cohesion, whea 
they fall by th«r own weiL,'hc to the bottom of the vessel employed for 
the purpose. Bodies appai'L'ntly the most opposed to tbe ciyataline state, 
nevertheless can be someltmes made to assume it by artificial means. 
Thns the simple bodies jiilphur and phosphorus may be mentioned, 
neither of which, in its co-jiuion state, has the t^pearanco of crys- 
talization. Each, however, w^y be made to crystolize by a proper 
Identical treatment ; and s<:i strongly developed is the crystaUne tei^ 
den<^ in. sulpkor, that it may be made to cryatalize in two "~ ~ 
ways. 
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^^^^ (g.) Experiment 1. — Saturate water kept boiling, with alum. After T 
which suspend a cinder in the solution \>y means of a horsehair, and let 
the liquid cool, and a magnificent crystalization will take pkce, graduallj, 
aronnd the cinder. 

Experiment 2. — Mii one ounce and a half of sulphate cf soda, or 
, Glauber's salt, in four ounces of boiling water, when it will dissolve. Pour 
the mixture while boiling into a Florence flask, and immediately cork it i 

close BO as to eiclude the air. After twelve or fifteen hours the cork may • 

be removed, when crystalization will rapidly take place, and some beautiful ■ 

crystals will be formed. 

Experiment 3. — Sugar-candy is an instance of crystalization, Tlie i 

aolution containing the dissolved sugar is allowed to evaporate slowly, and 
as it cools it forms the crystals. The threads that may be found in some 
. of the crystals of sugar-candy are placed there to hasten their formation. ' 

III. — We have many reasons to suppose that the acids are the most 
useful and important of all bodies in the science of chemistry. There has 
been, from time to time, great diversity of opinion respecting their general 
nature and composition ; and at the present time these subjects form topics 
of discussion among some chemists. 

{h.) The general properties of acids are — 

(1.) They are capable of being combined with certain other bodi 
such Qs the alkaUes, earths, and metallic oxides, and thus form the it 
portant division of substances, called sails, 

(2.) They are generally very sour, aa then- name implies, and some axe 
acrid and corrosive. 

(3.) They generally have the power of turning blue vegetable colours 
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|4,) They generally evaporate by a small degree of heat. 
'5.) They generally combine readily with water. 
i.) The acids at present known amount to abont eighty, and 
been differently divided by various chemists. Some classify thi 
into three divisions, according as they are formed from min< 
animal, or vegetable bodies. Others have divided them into^ 
(1.) Oxygen acids, which amount to twenty-six in number. 
2.) Hytfiogen adds. 

'3.} Acids said to contain neither oxygen not hydrogen. 
4.) Acids from organic matter, winch amount to forty. 
Both of these divisions, though perhaps the best at present known. 
open to objections ; for all professed chemists pronounce that acids are 
formed by the union of either oxygen or hydrogen with cert^ other 
bodies before mentioned. 

IV.— The following besides those already enumerated, are the principal 
t43chnical names given by chemists to various chemical combinations : — 

(1.) Oxides are formed by the combination of oxygen with otlier of the 
.ultimate elements. According to the proportions of oxygen combining 
witli another element to form an oxide, the resulting compound is denomi- 
nated an oxide, or a deut-oxide, or a tril-oxide, &c., respectively, until the 
point is discovered in which the oxygen has combined in its greatest pro- 
Ttion, whea the compound form is cailed a per-oxide. Hence 
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I have an oxide, Jeut-oxide, per-oxide, &g., of iron by oxygen combining ' 
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have an oxide, Jeut-oxide, per-oxide, &c., of iron by oxygen combining 
with the iron in different proportions. 

(2.) In like manner if oxygen is combined with any other element to 
form an acid, in one proportion only, the element with which it is thus 
combined will have cert^n letters of its termination agreeing with the 
tcriqinal I'c ; hence we have sulphuric acid, chloric acid, kc. ; the {irat 
being a combination of sulphur and oxygen ia one proportion, and the 
second being a combination of cljlorine and oxygen. If the oxygen com- 
bines in two proportions with the element, its termination will end in ous, 
as sulphurous acid, &a., a combination of sulphur with two proportions 
of oxygen. 

(3.) When the non-metallic eleonants which end in ine, as chlorine, 
iodine, £c., combine with any of the metallic elements, the compounds so 
formed terminate in ide. Thus, chlorine and gold form the chloride of gold ; 
and we have prolo-ehloridss, prolo- iodides, deulo- chlorides, &c., resulting 
from one, two, or more proportions of chlorine, iodine, &c., with one pro- 
portion of the metal. 

(4.) When two simple non-metallic elements combine with each other, 
3U(di as chlorine with bromine, or chlorine with iodine, the compounds 

rmed are denominated the chloride of bromine, or the chloride of iodine. 

(5.) When sulphur, arsenic, phosphorus, carbon, or selenium, &g., 
tombine with a metal, the compound formed is denominated a sulphurei, 
arseniaref, phosphorare(, selenittrei, &c. 

(6.) It has been before stated that acids, with certain otlier bodies, 
produce gaits. Thus sulphuric, or sulphurous acid will combine with 
soda, and the former produce the sulphate of soda, and the latter the 
sulphife of soda. 

(7.) The substance dissolved by the aid of an acid to form a salt, is 
denominated the base of the salt. 

(8.) When water chemically combines with any compound, such com- 
pound is called an hydrate. When water is absent from a chemical com- 
pound, it is sud to be anhydrous. 

(If.) WhenasoUd is dissolved by a liquid, and the compound thus 



I formed is transparent, we have what in chemistry is denominated at . _ 
solution. CaABLEs F. liEDM^uf. ^^J 

( To be ionduded ia our Hiext.) ^H 

NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE VEGETABLE KINGDOlt^^H 
{Agu of Children, from ffine 10 Twtlve.) ^^^^B 

I. — DJTKOErCTlOH. 

In the natural world are three divisions, called kingdoms, viz., the Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral kingdoms. The Vegetable kingdom is that iUvi« 

tsion of natural objects, whidi includes all organized structures tliat live 
and grow, but do not feel. Its members are called by the general name 
of plants. Plants are distinguished from animals cluefly by the absence 
of sense or feeling in the former, and the poieer of locomotion possessed by 
the latter ; from minerals by the possession of life by the former, and tl " 
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abtaioe of it in the l«ttor. ^'ery qreat rariety of (a) forai, 
fc) colour, and [d) atructuro, exists among plants. 

KXAMtLES.— (a) The grait we Head under foot, anil Ihe miglity oak, Bpreadiog 
its HTiaafarandinde. ft) The diuiiniitiva JJpine jpiWdw, and riie eaoriaons banian. 
(o) Tlia dark and Bombre cypreii, and the brilliant rmc. {d) The soft vaitfiinxm, 
and tbe solid naAojionif. 




n, DISTKIBCTION OF PLAKtS. 

According to the late Baron von Humboldt and othera, the earth may be 
considered as divided into seven Fegetahie Zones, as follows : — 
(a) TTic zone of the spices, and other amnaliei. (J) The zone of- the 
sugar-cane, and coffee shrub, (cj The zone of the fig and otise 
trees, (d) The zone of the wine-grape, (e] The zone of the oak, 
dm, and beech, and the better kinds of eon. {/] The zone of the 
fir, pine, and biroh, and the hardier kinds of corn. i_g) The zone 
of mosfes, Uohena, and dwarf shrubs. 
Tiis cksBification is not intended to convey the idea tliat the plants 
whicli give thair names lo the different zones, are confined esclusivrfy to 
those r^ons, or that the earth's surface is girdled with regalat zones o£ 
aromatioi, of suger-c-mes, of figs, &c. ; but simply to iuillcate, gen£ra%, 
the I e^ons where they and kindred species come to the greatest ptrfeetioa. 
The or<ler of succession given ahove, isfromthe equator, noith aadsoifi^to 
the poles. Arnold Guyot, speaking of vegetable life in the Fripd zones, 
says ; — " A. colourless and stunted v^etation, a few creeping shrubs, none 
of tboae stately forests, whicli make flie ornament of the landscape, with 
mosfies and lichens, covering boundless plaius, belongiJig only to a feir 
species, notwithstanding tbe immense number of the indiyidiials, make up 
the flora of the cold regions." Again, " In tbe Temperate xone, the pre- 
ponderance of the phanerogamous plants, tbe beauty of the forest^ and 
the appearance of evergreen trees, are signs of great advanc^aent. 
Meantime, the soft tints, the modest fonns, the winter slce[y, intein^ptiiu, 
the life of vegetation during long montlis, tell us that the triumph of li&t 
is not yet complete." " Bat it is in the hot regiuns of the tropica thaC^ 
the vegetable life of nature displays its fullest energy, its greatest (Uver»t^ 
its most dazfling splendours. The cryptogamous plants attain, in toe 
aj-boi-eacent ferns, the proportions of our forest trees. The grasses, which 
we only know in our cliraates under tbe hinnble' fiffms they put on in our 
fields and pastures, rise into the elegant and majestic bamboo, to tbe height 
of sLXty or seventy feet, and become real trees. The forests seem double in 
beight, and of a density unknown in our climate. A single tree ia a 
garden, wherein a baadred difiterent phats iBtertwiDC tbeir branches, and 
display tbeir brilliant flowers -Ml a groand of verdure, where the varied 
lines and forms of tbeir leaves are blended together." 

in. — NOTICES tig SOME EEKAIIK4ELE. FLANTS. 

(l.J The Pah de Vaea, or cowtree, of South America. — ^HiimboMt says dA 
tliis tree, " On the parched side of a rock, on the mountains of Yene^odft^ 
grows a tree, with dry and leatbery foliage, its Urge, woody roots 
penetrating into the atone. For' several months in lb* year' its leave*' 
—'laoistened by a single shower'; its branches liw* m-i1 thty ' 
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and withered ; but when the trunk 13 bored, a bland and nouvishing mfli 
flo^Ti from it." This fluid is thick and glutincnis, and possesses the taste 
and ([ualiiJeB of Biiimal miik, with a balsamic periunie. 

{2.} The Candlt-berry Mt/rUe. — Tliia shnib grows (generally in tc^Ug 
aand), near the Oape of Good Hope, and produces berries fi'om whicb 
eandhs are jnaQuCactttred : lieace t]ie name. 

(3.) Tlie Bittter-tree, a native of Ashantee, resembles the American 
oak, and produces white, firm butter, equal, if not Bi^rlov, to that 
ebtaioed frooi miik. 

(4.) The TrDoiie, of Surinam, produces leaves u t/ard wide, and ten 
yards long, whioh are nsed bj the natives for covering their houaes, &c. 

(5.) The Banian txoe, of India, gcows to sncb an enormous extent, 
t^t one of them has been found to be capable of shelteriug 80.000 
eatalrj/, and another measured 2,000 feet.iu cinsumfereace. 

[6.) On Mount Etna, in Sicily, there are three famous ches^til trees, 
measurii^ respectively t>4, 70, and 180 feet in clrcua^erence. 

(7.) In Norway and Sweden, there are bitch trees ao small, that a dozen 
of them might be placed side by side on a page of this journal, without 
.touching one nnothei. 

(8.) The magnifieent Titan, or Raffletia, the largest flower in the 
world, bears blossoms nine feet in oircumlerence, and weighing 14 lbs. 

IT. — ^AGES or PLANTS. 

Fungi, and plants of a like nature, live only a few hours 01 days ; laosMS 
gencRilly exist but one season ; annuals (as their name implies) Uts a 
single year ; stocks, hollyhocks, &c., generally two years. Th« olive *Mne- 
times lives 300 years ; the oak, COO years ; the chestnut occasionally '900 
years ; and Aidasson, the jpreach naturalist,' mentions banians that most 
have existed in the time of Adam. Dr. CandoUe gives the following 'ket 
of very old trees:— Elm, 335years; Cypress, 350; Ivy, 450; Lwoh, 578; 
Orange, 630 ; Olive, 700 ; Oriental Plane. 720 ; Cedar -of Lebasion, aOO ; 
Oak, 1,500; Lime, 1147; Yew, 2880 ; ■ BaSbat., 51&0 ; Taxodiam, 
4,000 to 6,000. 

v. — USES OF THE TEGETABLB KBGLOM. 

(o.) Roots. — lu bulbous and tuberous plants, the root is often the most 
Talualde part to man, as ta the potato, turnip, mangel wurzel, carrot, railish, 
onion, cassava, manioc, and others. The roots of other species of plants, 
are also of -oonsLderable nse, as the guava, orris shrub, rhubarb, ipecacuanha, 
ginger, liquorice, &c. 

(j.) Slums or stalks. — The stems or trunks of trees furaisih us with 
diat important production, tiiulaer. The hark of tlie oak is iadispensiUdQ 
in tanniog ; that of tbe cioniuacm tree forms the well'kunWB epiee ; that 
of the cinchona, or quin^tiinna, is a valuable mediciae insgues, and the 
like ; and the inhabitants of the Society Islands make clothes of bark 
The pith of a plant growing on the banks of the rivers of China and India 
is manufactured into a peculiar sort of paper used by painters ; and the 
article commercially known as sago, is the manufactured pith of the landau 
>ti!ee, aspedeeof palm; cerkis the bark of a tree growing in Spaia, "' 
Germany, &c. The black, heavy, outer bark of the Chinescaloe, is 
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igle-WOod ; Uie brown, miildle bark, burns like a candle ; aad tlie laa&t 
bark is used as a cordial and perfume. Our common rush pith is used in 
the candle manufacture, and for pith balls in electrical apparatus. The 
rushes tbemsetves are employed in makmg chair-bottoms, baskets, &o., as 
are also canes, osier withes, die. The stalks of corn, called straw, are 
used in thatching, in packing, and for littering stables, &c.; and lately in 
the paper manufacture. The stems of the flax and hemp plants furnish 
raw material for the manufacture of linen acd ropes; and those of the 
common reed, when split, are superior to straw for thatching. In the 
tropical legions, the lioUow, jointed stepi, or rather trunk of the bamboo is 
used by the inhabitants for building their houses, boats, bridges, &c. ; for 
making bedsteads, chairs, tables, and domestic articles generally ; and for 
tools, fences, cordage, &e., &e., ad infinitum. From the trunks of firs and 
pines, ooze turpentine and resin ; others yield gums, such as caouchouc or 
India-rubber, gum arabic, lignum vitffi, storax, &c. The well-known and 
universally-used substnnce, sugar, is principally obtained from the stem cif 
the sugar-cane. These are a few of the uses of this department of the ' 
Vegetable kingdom. 

(e.) Leaves and Flowers. — The plants whose leaves are their most v 
ful parts are, — the various kinds of grass and herbs ; the varieties of 
cabbage, lettuce. &c. ; the difierent kinds used in medicine, as senna ; and, 
the most important of all, the tea plant. The flower is the least usefiil 
part of plants to man, except those that yield perfumes, dyes, and drugs, 
and tliose of the hop plant. 

[d.) Fruits and Seedi. — The moat amportant products under this head 
are, — tlie grain of wheal:, and othei' kinds of com ; rice, coffee, cacao ; 
nuts ; banana, plantain, bread-lruit, pine-apple, yam, tamarind, and other 
tropical products ; cotton ; figs, apples, pears, plums, olives, oranges, lemons, 
grapes, peaches, cherries, strawberries, currants, dates, and other fruits of 
the Temperate zone ; beans, pens, cucumbers, pumpkins, &c. Most of the 
spices come under this head. 

(e.) Collectiveh/. — Besides the uses enumerated above, and innumerable 
others besides, we have to mention the two principal uses of this depart- 
ment of nature, considered as a whole, 

(1.) It renovates the atmosphero by absorbing the poisonous carbonic 
acid gas, given ofi' (a) by animals in breathing ; {b) by burning bodies ; (e) 
iVom the decay of animal and vegetable matter ; and [d] from fissures in 
ihe earth's surface, and exhaling iw^^en. 

(2.) It changes the appearance of the external world from a desolate, 
dreary erpanse of rocks and stones, to that of a venlant, diversified 
^^Mlandscape — from scenes worse than those of Sahara or Terra del Fuego, to 
^|H|he green valleys and lovely glades of Old England or sunny Italia. 
^^^V Apollo. 

\ t^s,t. 



rEspoB-T OF CotL. — During the month of An/juHt the toUl quintJI}' of oo&l « 

■Hiseaportfldihira thevariov ■' -^--•" — -^^-< "- ...=»„. 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON CEYLON.* 

I. — POSITION, 

cvLdN, an extensive, somewhat wild, but beautiful island, forms a close 
appeuiiage to HiuJustan, whence it is separated by Palk'a Strait and the 
Gulf of Slanaar. I'iiis channel is atout 50 miles across. 






DiiTereDt sizes of it s;g, 



270 miles by 140, Maunder. 
300 „ „ 160, Murray. 
260 „ „ 150, Tomlins. 



'^^ 



in. — PHSSICAL ASPECT. 

The general aspect of the country somewhat resembles that of Soutbern 
Isilia. A lofty range of mountains extends from north-east to south-west, 
|_ and divides the island into two nearly equal parts. 

The interior of Ceylon is a high table-land, which h surrounded ^vitb 

■low shores, about six or eight leagues in breadth ; the highest point in thi^ 

•^table-land rises to 8,280 feet above the sea. Adam's Peak is about 

7,420 feet in height, and is visited by numerous pilgrims, because this was 

the point whence Buddha, according to his followers, rose to heaven, a 

e foot-print still bearing testimony to the fact. 

High mountains, prodigious forests, full of aromatic trees and plants, 
kwhich rise successively behind each other, and many rivers and streams 
RdiverBify the country, which by the Hindoos is considered a second 
iaradise." 

This island is watered by numerous streams. There are five conaiderabie 
rivers, described by Ptolemy, of which the chief is MabaviUa Gnnga, on 
which stood Maagramum, the capital in his time ; and modem Candy 

Islands on the same stream, one of the royal palaces being on an island in 
that river, where the monarch keeps a treasure of gems. The other four 
rivers mentioned by Ptolemy are: — 
1. The Phasis, nmning north, perhaps the stream which passes north- 
west by Ackpol. 
I ' 2. Soana, that which enters the sea in that direction, near the centre of 
r the island. 

I 3. Azanus flows sonth-west, that entering the sea near the Point of 
^ Gaile, 

4. Baracus, the Barokon in the East. 
I Ceyion abounds in lakes, tanks, and canals, and also many saline pools, 
from which much salt is produced. 
Tanks. — " The continual recurrence, in the records of Ceylon, of the 
estabUshment of villages and tanks, attests the improved condition of 
Ceylon prior to the time of the Bengal invaders. With these commenced 
that series of works of irrigation which are among the greatest monuments 
m's industry in that part of the world, and which were the source and 
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backbone of the.proi^erity of the isUnd. In fact, the tank was to Ceylon 
what the rudder and keel have been to Great Britain; and the history of 
the thousand constructions of this class, is, in substance, the civil histoiy of 
the country."— SVfflM, Nov. 18, 1859. 

Forestt. — ^The forests ore numerous and large. They abound in teak, 
ebony, satin, rose and other ornamental woods. A great part of these 
Ibrests is composed of underwood, termed jungles. These jungles afford 
haunts for the numerous elephants aud other animals of the iskml. 

CUmale. — Exceedingly diversified : iu some parts hot and oppressive. 
Slid liable to frightful storms of thunder and lightning; yet the exposure 
on all sides to the sea renders the air more cool and salubrious than that of 
the Indian mainland, and the mountain district in the interior enjoys a 
temperate and delightful atmosphere. The neighbourhood of the jungles 
ia very destructive to strangers. 

IV. — MIKERiL PnoDUCTIONS. 

An uncommon variety of precious minerals is found in Ceylon. 

Tm, lead, and iron, in abundance ; manganese, ruby, amethyst, topaz, 
Espphires, and other precious stones. 

It is also s^d that this island produces the genuine emeiald, which is 
commonly esteemed peculiar to Peru. 

Pearls. — The most extensive pearl-fishery in the globe was carried oa 
in the Straits of Manaar. 

In the year 1804 the rent amounted to £120,000 for the right of 
fishing 30 days with 150 boats ; but Eince 1337 the pearl-fishery has been 
abaudoned. 

V. — ^VEGETABLE PlIODDCTIONS, 

The vegetable productions of this island resemble, in most respects, 
those of the adjoining country. The chief are — rice, cotton, tobacco^ 
|!q)per and coffee. 

"Uce is largely grown in the lower parts of the island. 
Joffee is chiefly grown in the interior province. I 

" £ mo^t valuable of all the Ceylonese plants is the cinnamon-tree. | 

Cinnamon {which you may see in the window of almost any grocer] i» 
the bark of a Epet^es of laurel. It growi in the south of Hindostan, bat 
abundantly over a great part of Ceylon, and that reared in gardens in the 
TJmity of-Colmnbo is conadered the best. Upwards of 400,000 lbs, are 
annually exported to Europe, and more than 25,000 persons, it is said, are 
engaged either in the culture or harvest of it. The tree attains a height 
oflfiwn .20 to 30 feet, with narrow leaves of a dark green on the upper, 
but lighter on the under, siile. It blossoms in January, i.e., a little after 
ifidawumer. The Sowers are fragrant, white, resembling in size and form 
those of. tie lilac: tljey are borne in clusters on long stalks, springing from 
tbe ftsilla of the leaf. The fruit is a small berry, which becomes when 
i^A thin ^ell, containing a single seed. The piuit sends up numerous 
Wtd^eiS, the third or &urth year after it has been planted. These shoots 
are '«ut when tliey become from \ to finch in diameter ; the bark is 
^tnpfwd off, and is freed from the outermost skin or epideruis. The wood 
-^ased for fael ; no preparation is required exee^t drying. 
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. Amongst, the most u&eful of the other txeea are the cQcoarpalw, palmyra- 
pahu, talipot-tree^ tamarind, and bread-fruit. 

TI.T— ANIMA-L PBODUCXIONS. 

Animals are abundant. The most valuable one is the elephant*. The 
elephants of Ceylon are considered the best in the world. 

The cheetah, or hunting tiger, two species of wild cats, the bear, and 
jackal, inhabit the forests. 

Monkeys of various species are found everywhere, and, with the ape, 
sometimes do much mischief. 

The great snake, or boa-constrictor, is said to attain the length of 
30 feet, and there are some of the most venomous species, as the cobra-di* 
capella, as well as others which do not bear poison. 

Allijsfators and all the lizard tribe are numerous. 

There are peacocks in abundance. 

Vll. — PEOPLE. 

The people of Ceylon are called Cingalese (written also Singalese or 
Singhalese). 

The inhabitants of Ceylon may be divided into four distinct nations, all 
different in origin, religion, .and manners : — 

1. The Cingalese. 3. The Moors. 

2. The Hindoos. 4. The Vedahs. 

The Cingalese are a fine and- handsome race, and iu. tii^ maimers 
polished and courteous ; but they are rather indolent. 

The rugged, jungly tracts of the interior are inhabited by a savage race 
called the Beddahs, who subsist by huntings and sleep under trees, which 
they climb like monkeys. Some of them, however, ane employed in 
exchanging ivory, honey, and wax, for cloth, iron, and knives* 

The Cingalese are worshippers of Buddha ; some, however, have 
embraced the Christian religion, and there are now mis^onaiies working 
amongst them* 

Vnr.— MANUFACTURES. 

Unimportant, with the exception of arrack, which is extracted from the 
€ocoa-nut-tree. The native manufactures consist of handkerchief^, nap- 
kins, towels, sail-cloth, table-cloth, and a coarse material made use offer 
iheir own. dresses. 

The natives are also ingenious workers in gold and silver, and excel in 
producing lacquered ware. 

jE^jppor/*.— Kubies, sapphires, topazes, iron, manganese, cinnamon, 
pepper, arrack, coffee, cocoa-nut, fine woods, tpbacco, and timber. 

Imports, — ^Rice and other ^m, cotton cloths. 

IX.— TOWNS. 

1. Colombo or Columbo; Modem capital and chief sea^port, neeriy 
two miles in circumference, surrounded on three sides by the sea* 

It is- built somewhat upon the principle of a European town, the forti^ 
ffed part being the seat of the residence of the miUtary an^tofities^ aad 
the most influential residents of Ceylon. The otbep'part is-eiiie^'ectott^ 
pied, by file d^seendftnts^ol^ the Dutc^ and Poitugoete, whilat tke iibtive 
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Cingalese inhabit the suburbs. Colombo is the entrepdt of most of tteJ 
foreign trade of Ceylon. Population about 32,000. ! 

It was built by Uie Portuguese, in 1638 ; they were expelled from it by 1 
the Dutch in 1656 ; and the latter surrendered it to the British iu 1T9&. 

2. Trincomalee. — The liarbour of Trincomalee was styled by Kelson, 
" the finest harbour in the world." The value of this harbour is greatly 
heightened by there not being on the whole Coromandel coast one road- 
stead, so that all vessels driven fioni their stations on that coast seek 
Trincomalee for shelter. 

3. Point de Galle, on the S. W. extremity of the island, has a spacious \ 
and generally secifre harbour, iu a beautiful and heallhy situation. 

4. Candy. — The interior capital is only a large village surrounded by 
wooded lines that echo continually with the cries of birds and wild 
animals^ 

Taken by the Portuguese in 1590, and subdued by the English in 1S15. 
The British Government has constructed au excellent road from the , 
coast to this place. 

Neioerra Ellia, situate in the hill district to the south of Candy, is thff I 
|-»£nquent resort of invalids on ac-count of its cool and delightful climate. 

MB X. — HISIOBY. 

^^ Little was known of this island till 1503, when the Portuguese esta- 
'ttished a regular intercourse with its inhabitants, and were paid by the 
king of Candy, to whom it belonged, a. tribute in cinnamon to defend it 
from the attacks of the Arabian pirates. The Cingalese were in a state 
of exhaustion when they were brought in contact with the Europeans, at 
the commencement of the IGth century, which event is thus graphically 
described in the Rajavali : — 

" And now it came to pass, that in the Christian year 1522, a.d., io 
the month of April, a ship from Portugal arrived at Colombo, and informa- 
tion was brought to the king that there was in the harbour a race of very 
white and beautiful people, wbu wear boots and hats of iron, and never 
stop in one place. They eat a sort of white stone, and drink blood ; and 
if they get a fish they give two or three rid& in gold for it : and be- 
sides they have guns with a noise louder than thunder, and a ball shot 
from one of them, after traversing a league, will break a castle of marble." 

The Dutch first appeared in Ceylon in 1602, and soon ingratiated 
themselves with the natives, and lent their aid for the expulsion of the 
Portuguese. The Dutcli spent much of their time and labour in expellinfr 
the Moors from the coast. The Dutch, while in possession of Ceylon, did 
not in the least degree endeavour to enhance the state of the people or 
country ; all they thought about was tlidr own gain, by having the pro- 
duce of the island. The natives began to grow tired of them ; and when, 
towards the close of the last century, the British made tbeir appearanc* 
before Colombo, after occupying the strongholds of the island, the sur- 
render of the fortress, without a struggle for its defence, may be regarded 
as an evidence that tiie Dutch had become as indifferent to its retentiou 
as the Cingalese were rejoiced at its capture. 

^he ielaad was ceded to the British by the peace of Amiens, 1801. 
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Lesson YII. 

e: of uhes and eesfaces. 
Horizontal Angles. 
Line 3' in Ezerdse VII ia in an angular position to the Base Line. 
The question may have already occuired to your mind, What angle does 
line 3' make with the Base Line 7 We will now endeavour to expliun 
this, which you will find to be very dmple. You vrill require au instru- 
ment of thia sort (Kg. lOj, which is called a protactor, and is used for 




Fig. 10. 
the purpose of measuring the inclination of one line to another. You cau 
purchase one at an instrument m iker's for a few pence. They are gene- 
. rally made of brass. But if you cannot readily obtain one, you may 
make one with a piece of cardboard. You will observe that it is a semi- 
circle marked so as to represent 180°. When measuring or lay- 
ing down an angle, place tha centre point, which is marked on the liiame- 
ter, on the vertex of the aogle or point at which you wish to make an 
angle ; and take care that the straight edge of the diameter lies exactly 
on the line. 

ExiBciBE Vin, FaOBLEU VIIL 
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^^^M Given — The perspective an^jle abe and the rqweaentative 
^^^1 points. 

^^H Required — The size of aagle abe, the angle at which tlie line ba is 
^^H inclined to the picture, aiitl ^1^ the angle at which the line cb is 

• inclined to the piclure. 

Find the position of points a, b, and c on the original plane. Join 

them, and you will have a plan of tiie angle aa a!b'c'. Now produce lines 

c'i' and b'i to the Ease Line, as c'd and t'o'. In order to obtain point 

o' it is necessary to produce the Ease Line. I have produced the par- 

speetive lines eb and ba to the base line, not to assist id working out the 

I niercise, but simply to show t}ie perspective angles. The angle at d 

^^■^ fbnneil at the Hase Line by ehd, is the perspective angle, of which th^ 

^^^k angle formed by t^b'd is the original representation. And so of angles 

^^^B iao'd and b'a'o'd. Now measuring with the protactor we find the angle 

^^■^ a'b'e to be 33°, and the angle at d to be 2%°, and the angle at o' la 

I be 8°, which are the angles required. 

Pbodlem VIII. — From point e draw a line to the Ease Line, inclined 

to the right, and making with the picture an angle of 30°. 

^^_l Peoblem IX. — Draw a line 4 faet long, makmg, with the Picture Line, 

^^^L an angle of 45°, inclined to the left and nearest extremity 3 feet to the 

^^^1 right of the axis of vision, and '1 feet from the transparent plane [Base 

^^^ Pkoblem X. — Represent in perspective an angle of 40°, the apes of 

which touches the Picture Line 6 feet to the right of the spectator, ami 
one side of which inclines to the perspective centre at an angle of 30°. 

In the last problem particularly notice tliat the angle is to be made 
with the peripeclive centre, or Line of Direction, not with the Base Line. 
The Line of Direction makes with the Base Line a right avrjle. Then 
the angles made by a line drawn from any point in the Line of Direction 
to any point in the Base Line will he together equal to a right angle ; 
l)ecause the three angles of a triangle are together equal to two right 
angles. Hence the side at 30° to the perspective centre will make with 
the Base Line an angle of 60°. Then draw the side {Pruh. 10) at 60° 
to bl', and it will be aa required, 

In Problem 3 you will iirst find the position of point e on the original 
plane, and tlien drau the line to the Ease Line at llio angle required. 

In worldng out Problem 9, you will remember the remarks in LebsoS 
III., about hnes that vanish. in the point of distance. All lines thai vanish 
in the point of distance tnahe with the Base Line an angle of 45°. 
In this problem then yon will first find tlie point required in the Base 
Line, from which a line drawn lo up will be a line at 4.j° with the trans- 
parent plane. Then finding therein the two points, the estreniities of the 
required line, the work is done. 

In Problem 10 you will first place a line on the original plane, at the 

angle required, and with it, at the point where it touches the B^se Line, 

make the angle of 40°. Then taking any length of the lines of the angle, 

put them in perspective, and tlie problem is completed. 

I Having worked out these problems, set yourself any problems that yo^- 

^^^gdagenuity can devise ; — angles io ail's \\omonl.B.V ^sition on the otii ' 
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1,-to find tiieir per^cUve; or perapeetive angles to find thdr planea. 
Take points ia tie Uaae Hoe, on the original plane, or in the picture 
plane, and make any angles in any position. Seek out a difficnlty, and 
then apply yourself to make it plain. Exercise yourself ia this way, u 
you thoroughly oaderstand what you are about, aod you will in 
matters -more easy for youreelf hereafter. 

Hitherto we have treated of lines, angles, &c., in a horizontal posilim 
only. In our next lesson, we will consider the perspective of perpendi- 
cular lines. 



CEITICiSMS. 
NOTES OF A LESSOS ON OOAt.— (p. fi39.) 

I. The word defioition does not apply to substances, but to terms. We 
describe a substance, '"It is a hard, black substance, of a slatey stnic- 
tnre," is therefore a description, and not a definition. II. Tlie division, 
"Where found," is far from being complete. Nothing is said of the coal 
of other countries. III. Twice too many heads. The lesson might stand 
thus; — 

1. Introduction, From the piece shown might be educed, (o) the. 
qualities, and (6) the formation. 2. Coal Mining. This would corapta- 
hend, (a) method of working the mbe; (ft) accidents; [c) inventions 
preventive of such ; (d) quantity of coal raised in the United Kingdom 
in 1856. 3. Where found. 4. Varieties. 5. Uses. This might em- 
brace the hietoi^ of the use. 6. Leasons. CotrsiK Ja£S. 



I be^ to iaak« a f&w.i^marks on the above, iln lie fitst place 
" Pastime " has not mentioned the class ibr which' the lesson is intended. 
Secondly, after showing a piece of coal to the children, they would be able 
themselves to give a description of it. ' ' Pastime " lias not said that the 
formation of coal is near the limestone. In tbe fourth head, "where 
found," he has mentioned the coal fields of Great Britmn only, and said 
nothing respecting Germany, Sweden, France, Belgium, Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, &c. The writer has said nothing wili regard to the 1 
eomposition of coal, wliich is a distinct subject from the formation. 

Desfenceb. 

notes on the basin of the danube.— {p. 863). 
As the readers of these notes are left to form their own ideas of tb& 1 
meaning of the term " basin of a river," I presume that in the delivery 
of the lesson, the children would be left in the same predicament. If so, 
tbetr ideas would, in all probability, be very coofiued aod erroneous. 
This, \'iz., the omission of a desaription and de^iluon Of a liver basin, is 
the chief dd'ect in the notes. Through this omission at the commence- 
jaeat, everything in the lesson moat, in its delivery, be told to Uje children. 
JtbBy will not be able to find out ior tLemselves, because they have no j 
~"~ go upon. An accurate idea of what is really meant h^ *i.w. V*.^ 
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of a river could be conveyed lo the children, without giviJi^^! 
ileSiiition ; a practice to be avoided at the commencement of lessons, by 
means of familiar illustration, leading questions, and ellipses. When the 
term " river basin" is tlioroughly understood, the ebiidren will he able to 
ist in iilliBg up what 1 think should have found the second division of 
the notes— the description of a river basin being the first — viz., the Boun~ 
daries and Extent, both divisions merged in one of tbe basin of the 

. Danube. A deacnption of the river and its tributaries, should follow nest ; 
then a description of the wliole country included in the basin ; its climate 
and productions, animal, vegetable, and mineral ; whether the land is 
fruitful or barren ; and what are the occupations of the people. Under 

' this fourth division the towns engaged in agricultural, raining, and manu- 
fiicturing pursuits, will find a place. In the notes, the towns only that 
on rivers are mentioned. All important towns in tlie basin, whether 
situated on a river or no, should be given : e. g., Schemnitz KQemnitz. 
In working out this division, it will he seen that the basin of the Danube 
is the richest in mineral produce of any in Eitrope. Lastly, the com- 
mercial and politiealtuiportance to Austria of a river like the Danube, 
should be stated. This is omitted in the notes. By tie above arrange- 
ment a less number of divisions wauld be needed, there being, I think, far 
too many in the notes. The children would also learn — 

1. How to trace the watershed of a country. 

2. That as a general iiile, elevated land is found, whether marked on 
the map or not, as the boundaries of a river basin. Thus the Canadian 
boundary of the St, Lawrence consists of a range of hills, though these 
are seldom marked on school maps. Regarding the facts stated in the 
notes, 1 would observe on — 

I. " Neariy 3,000." In VI. (1] it is stated aa 2,200 ; the exact height 
should be given in both, as 2.200 ought not, I think, to be called " nearly 
3,000." 

II. " The second river in Europe, of which it drains one thirteenth of 
ITS surface." What does this mean ? Its own surface, or that of Europe ? 
Should be, " the." See Cornwell, page Ili9. 

VIII. Greater part of this division is given in the former part of the 
notes. "" The Danube flows for tlie most part through swamp!/ districts," 
" It is noted for its rapidity." How are these two sentences recontaled ? 
Cornwall says it is eathek noted for its rapidity. This important word 
should not have been omitted, as it makes the two sentences at once in- 
telligible. E. Stbatton. 



MoNTiT Coined iti IWtjCE. — Tho foUoning is a statement of lbs qnantit} 
of mooej coined in FrancB sinsa the first rerolDtion ; First Eepnbli o (Her - 
enles), 10fl,aaT,aOB(, ; Bonaparte and Napoleon, l.lle.SaMBSf- i Louia XVIU, 
l,004,in3,I70f.; Charles X.. 03S,430,ai0f. ; Louis Philippe, l,07a,861,133£; Ha- 
pntiUc of 1S4B (Hercules for silver and tlie BDgel for eold), SIB,S6D,t)0Bf.; 
HepabUc (goddess), SST,DSl,07Tf. : Louis Bonaparte anil Napoleon "" 
3,?Sr,il00fi7e{.: total, 9,ft38,437.1UT. 
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*«* We wish it to be distinctly understood that we do not guarantee that all the 
noies, replies, &c.j are correct. Criticisms on lessons, parsing, &c., are requested. 
The Subscribers to the ** Pupil-Teacher " should consider themselves as members 
of a Mutual Improvement Society, and regard our periodical as their medium of 
iutercommunicati on . 

Our Notes and Queries are of three classes :»- 
I. — Mathematical. 
II. — Philological, including Grammar, Paraphrasing, Composition, &c. 
III. — Miscellaneous, including all questions on subjects of Study or Method. 
Questions of Discipline or Management, affecting Pupil-teachers, are 
discussed in the Editor's Council. 
In sending Answers, merely refer to the number and page thus :•— ^' Mathem, 
No. — , p. — :" "FAilol. No. — , p. — ;" *' Miscell. No. — , p. —.'» 

N.B. — The number refers to the quert/, not to the ** Pupil-Teacher." 

MISCELLANEOUS : QUERIES. 

23. Cockles. — (M. A). — The promontory of Bertra, in Clew Bay, county Mayo, is 
bounded on one side by the ocean, and on the other, by an inlet of the sea, having 
a large white strand. This latter has been resorted to for picking up cockles and 
razor fish out of the sand, and the pickers, by industry, might obtain during the 
period between two tides a few quarts of either. This year, however, the pickers 
\/ere amazed one morning to find that the scanty supply of cockles had increased 
to a fabulous amount. By removing a few inches of the white sand the cockles 
were found lying in beds sufficiently deep to be taken up with shovels, and as soon 
as it became known the place was resorted to by hundreds daily — some with boats 
into which the fish were shovelled, others with horses and creels, whilst the picker 
had only to fill his basket and go home. This has now continued some time, and the 
pickers say the fish are nearly as plentiful as ever. They are not the very large 
cockle, nor yet very small. They are a medium size, with large ones amongst them. 
Query. — Where did the cockles come from, and how ? 

32. (page 210.) 

MATHEMATICS: SOLUTIONS. 

a;2 — V 3 (a; H- 1) = 1 
Transposing 

x2 — 1 = V^ 3 (a; H- 1) 

Adding 3 {x -(-1) to each side 

a;2 -l- 3a; + 2 = 3 (a; H- 1) -f -v/ 3 (a; -f 1) 

Completing the square by adding \ to each side 

*- + Sa- + I = 3 (ar + 1) + V^ 3(ar+l) + i 

3 , 

Extracting the root ar-t-'2=V3(ar-(-l) + i 



.'.a'+l - V 3 (ar H-1) 
Squaring ar* -|- 2ar + 1 = 3ar -f- 3 

. • . *2 _ ar = 2 

Completing the square, by adding \ to each side 


a-a— ar-fi=2i = 'J 

. 3 
Extracting the root a? — 4 == — 'o 

.•.*=i±'5=2or — 1 

S. Edwasds. 
J, W. Mills, Campbeltown, Urban,Talbach,KT.,3o\iTi^m^«Lt>^.'^^^^«cM^^ 
and others. 
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rj. Now aa the 1 

take a line, Bay 

t tiut body i» at 

But how does it | 

coalinoaiu buo- i 



fc.V7l'iuiUAi>> lii* answer (p. 373) assena that a bixly " cnuDot move where it 
vrlucb if sOi its velocity lias caasuii, and it ia [herBl'ure > 
least motion aausBs the body to oconpy a dilferent spaoa, 
A B, and Huppoaa it divided into sa ioilrute anuibsr of phtIb, that tha body i» 
A, that it coatuna motion, and is praueeding nniformly to B, But how does it 

more at all ? How oan wa imagina that the body pusea ovt 

cession of theaa parts, as any ^aJM dubDigt of them conUiu iieitber magnitude, 
intervenio^ apana, nor length. Cartoinlj, from this view oui]' we csn no mona 
understand how a bod; gm> abBogs i^itliuliMi, than we ate iibla to contprefaeod 
how infinity yc ^:0-\- -\- dd iafiititaiii = %jiiate iiumbdr. The Ciim, how- 
ever, afibrds another cauaiderBiiuo- The equatioa ol' mation [p. %li) taaj bo- 
mora oonveniBnlly eipressed thiia ; — Trfit « ba auj nnniber ; then 

u =. 7" = —. — =; — if m bo irtliiiite. 






e liuow that 



.nnnt percoiTe any vbIqh of c iiora the equation f = , 
rr ^ -T, that is, the sjiaoe dWidad by the time, we 



stand its valne; and that, therefore, a^ n result, the body does not only movi 
mftere it U, but coNirMrinrsLi ufture it ii through the space s. 

The consideration of the qnery evidently requires ns to diyide spooe and limi 
infinitely: but though ths human mind epmaot comprehoad inllnit)', yatit oai 
often cope fhtitt it, b; ohserTiuj how <u>Ttaiu q^uaDtilies verge towards it. 

W. G. W. 
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HISTOKICAL NOTES nEr.ATLVE TO DURHAM. 
11 (p 128.) 

Airanged from the four best napers : — Suum Cuique (1), Lowiek (4), J. Fenton (S), I 
and T. L. Simpson (4>, \_ 

Durham reaelves its name from the Anglo-Saxon irords Dear, a wild anim^ 
end ham, an abode. It was also ealled Dunholm, fcota Dan, a hiU, and holm, an 
island. Being aitnated on a small euilnenee, and being almost surrounded by the 
Wear, the latter name is now the one most appropriate. The Bishop atill stylei 
himself Dunelm. 

We have the earlieat account of this pkce in 993, when some monks traTelling 
fi^m RipoQ to Che star- le- Street with the disinterred body of St. Cuthbert, aeoord- 
Ing to the si^ecstitiDus legend, on urriTing at tha place where Daibnm now 
stand*, the carriage is which tha body lay waa rendered immnrable by a 
miTacuLaus interpoailion. The monkfi then erected an edifice called the Wbila 
Church on the spot, and three years after a stooe church waa built by Bishop 
AldUD, and dedicated to St, Cuthbert. 

After Che depositing of the body, tha reverence felt toit began to show itself in 
GOntribuIinns and donations of land, f^old, jewels, ibo. These were used, aad from 
them rose the noble fabric of the cathedral, and ahortLy after spraag i^ tha 

The town increased rapidly, for in 1010 it was besieged by Duncav; King of Soot- | 
land, with a large aimy, whii^, liowever, was defeated witb great slaaghtei by tha 
inhaiiitaTila. 

In IDAS, one of the follonrers of Williani tbe Coni{uecor. naoed Bobert Cumjn, 
having murdered some inttoentia) luniawners iu th« neighbourhood, the inha- 
bitants rose against him, surrounded the city early is tbe morning, brake through 
tlie gates, fall upon the guards, who had given themselves up to drunkeanass and 

~~ ~ and put them all to the Hword. So elfectnaUy was this done, that only 

eseaped, imd he was wounded. To puaisb liaa reckless slaughter Will 



^ 



f.gOB THE PUPIL-TEACIIER. 

tbe Coat|Deror oune nich a large arm;, and an his route be ilevaslateJ ihe ' 
country for uzty miles. As he npproticlied, the iohahitaDtB tied the city, and Iha 
mocks, takin); up St. Cnthben'a body, retired lo LauditsfaTQe. 

William again viaited Durham in 1012, on his return from an expedition against 
Malsolm, King of Scotland. Duriug this visit be commanded the castle to bn built. 
He also at this time commBoded St. Cuthberl's tomb to be broken open ; but whils 
standing by, watching the praoeedings, he waa smitten with a barning fever, which 
caused him to msh out of the church, mount hia horse, and depart the city in the 
utmost terror, so much so that he never dreir rein till he reached the Teea. 

The banner of St. Cnlhbert oC Darbam nas reared in the battle of Morthalleitan 
by the Anglo-Norman barons, who were antioua to invoke, in tbeir bahalf, the 
ani'ient Enperstitions oC the Britons, 1I3R. Ranulph, Bishop of Durhsm, who 
represented in this battle the Archbishop of York, stood at the foot of tbe stand- 
ard, and read the prayer of absoludon, the whole army kneeling before him, Ungb 
Fuilsey, Bishop of Durham, purchasad the Earldom of Northumberland and the 
Chief Justiciarjship of the kingdom, for 1,000 marks, 1 189. He, along with William 
Longchsnip, was regent for KichRrd I. 

Cromwell founded a university in the dty in ] GfiT, appointing to it the bouses 
and pert of the lands belonging lo the Dean and Cliaptpr of the cathedral. This 
inatilution would have been of great use to the northern counties, but at the Besto- 
ration, when the Cburcli recovered her old lands, it fell to pieces. No new attempt 
was made to establish another university at Durham till 1831. The caslle is 
mostly appropriated by this university, which wrs incorporated byroyal charter in 
1B37. It was endowed by the Dean, the Bishop, and other persons of the city, for 
the purpose of giving instruction and granting degrees in the different facnlties. 

In 1431 the city was crowded with Scotoli and English nobility to celebrate the 
liberation and marriage of .Tames L of Scotliiiid with the daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset. 

The plague commenced about this time, and raged for five yean ; all ptlblia 
asijemhiies were suspended, and several thoouand people fell victims to it. 

In 1M8 Henry VI. came to Durham on & pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Gulb- 
herl. 

King John, Henry III., Edward I., Edward III., and Charles I., have all been 
visitors to this city. 

In 1S03 the Princess Margaret was entertained with groat splendour in the 

At the close of the rebellion under the Nevilles, in the reign of Elizabeth, sixty- 
six persons were executed in the city. From laSH to 15U7 the plague again ragnd 
with little intermission. 

T)je cathedral is 160 feet long. The height of the central tower ift 2U feet. 
The architectureisof tbe Early Norman style; the pillars being 'J3 feetin circum. 
ference, and appearing like enormous cylinders. 

Close to the main entrance are the tombs of John and Ralph, Lords Neville. 
Their tombs were formerly ornamented with figures in a recumbent position, but 
tbfy are now much defaced. This wss done by about 4,U00 Scotchmen, who were 
detained prisoners in the cathedral af^r the battle of Dunbar. 

At tbe end of the stalls is the Bishop's throne, erected by Bishop Katlieldil) 
1370. At the west end ia St. Mary'a Cbepel, containing the tombs of the Venerabla 
Bede and Cardinal Langley, the latter of whom died in 1138. Tbe tomb of St. 
Cutbbert ia under the communion. 

Besides the cathedral, the city conlsins six parish churches, most of which an 
of great antiquity. 

Neviile'B Cross, the site of the battle at which David, King of Scots, was taken 
prisuner in 1317, is one mile west of Durham. 

Tbe neighboorhood teems with historical traditions of the " good old tines." 

To the west lie the Bed Hills, fsmaus for a battle in ISUi, in which tbe Scouh 
lost JO,D(>0, men and bad their king taken capljve. 

To the left lies Houghall House, tor some Ume the residence of Oliver'Crfim- 
wpJJ. Also Keiper Hospital, erected in 1113. 
Oathbert Tonstall, Bishop oE DurStftia, yit,i. <.hs author of the first waj 



HECREATIVE EXERCISES. 

anthmetic printed in England. It was pnblislied ia lOi'i, with Ibe title " Dc Arte J 
Sapputandi " (on the nrt of computing). 

Bicliard Fox, tbe founder or Corpus Chriati College, Oxford, vas Bishop i^ 
Durham, during tbe reign of Hanry VII. 

Jcweph Butler, a celelicated divina in the reign of Gaocge II., was Bishop d 
Durham, 

On a hill above the toirn stands Auckland Castle, the residence of tbe Bishos 
of Durham. 

Under the iVfaoicipal Reform Act, the citj is divided into three wards, and h 
governed by ni\ aldermen and eighteen councillors. ■ 

The Bishop of Durham waa, lill deprived of it by William I\'., chief ciiilM 
Governor of the county, which has distinct courts aod law offlceia; he presided at f 
the Bssizea, and all writs were returnable to him, and not to the King. I 

The city is possessed of a tonn-iiall, which oontaias a splendid and capacions 1 
room at for public meetings, and which is adorned by a window of stained glass I 
illnsrratiiig the most remarkable eveats of the city's history. 

The city is represented in Parliament by two members. 

In IB59 the city was presenled with two fine guns (taken from tbe Russians ii _ 
the Crimean War) by Her M^asty tbe (Jueea. Tbey are kept in a park belonging 
Id Mr. Wharton, which tbat gentlemaa has thrown open for tbe use of the public. 

A monument is in the course of erection at present (IBfiO) to the Mnrqaia of 
London del ry. 

Durham has not prodnced many literary parsons of distinction. John Wicklifte 
was a naljye of this oity. The Venerable Bede also waa born here ; and in later . 
times, John Hegg, who wrote an accoant of tbe legend of SL Cathbert; andJobn J 
Uall, a poet of some celebrity. I 

Dnrbam Las manufactures of stuffs, carpets, and brass and iron wares. Largs 1 
qnoDlities of mnstard are grown in the neighbonrbood. 

[Good papers were sent {by the following : — James Gill; Absille ; E. S. A. ; 
Urban; M.L.M. ; DaTid Davidson.] 
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^tmrfilit feettises. 

Rebus. 
My first, a Seaman brave and bold. 
Who bled beside Hispania's shore ; 
My next, a stream, wboau waves have toEed 
All dark with swarlby Fayium's gore; 
My thirdj a man whose sole delight 
Was painting Nature's noblest mien ; 
My fourth, a Grecian vb1«, that might 
Be called earth's brightest, fairest scene. 
My filth, an ocean island lone. 
Where Cook, the great explorer, fell ; 
My last a Hindoo Nana, one 
Whose fiendish deeds we know too welL 
In these initials you may find, 
The serenteenth century's nobleBt mind. 



Neuosehe. 



Ktll.^The initials will give tbe same of a noted living general. Tiie finali d 
will give a seaport of Japan. 
A cape of Africa. 
A place in Ceylon resorted to by pilgrims. 
A seaport of Austria. 
A tributary of the Mississippi. 
An island in Oceania acted for tin. 
A town in Germany. 
A tributary of tha Murray, Aualralia. 
' A bay in Sonlb Africa. 

' A tributary of the Danube. J. LiaB:.tc(vv^. 
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ANSWERS. 
XVn.— (p. 240)— 

(a.) — On Prussia's Baltic shore, doth the town of Memel stand ; 
And Arabia is a country famed for deserts vast of 9and ; 
The JV«n, an English river long, into the Wash doth run ; 
The Gamatic is a province large, 'neath India's burning sun ; 
Hydra *s the Grecian town, or isle, which Robert 'Strattonmesnt 
Should come before mount Erehus of the Southern continent. 
Then by the point in air or sky the South was meant I trow, 
And Tripoli's in Afrio's land as many school-boys know. 
Eger, a German fiver small, -placed by tlie side of JR«g, 
And then initials downward real, prove Manchester to be ; 
The finals next, you will perceive, traced down with gefitle hatnd, 
Spell Lancashire, the county's name where Manchester doth stand. 

J. Nash Hobbs. 
(jS.) — If you, my friends, will go witli me. 

O'er land and water — hill and plain, 

We'll find for Robert Stratton's rhyme 

An answer suited to liis mind. 

Our faces then to Russia turn. 

And search upon its sea-bound side 

For Memel, on the Baltic shore ; 

Now turn we south for sandy plains. 

Abundant in Arabia ; 

The Nen to Wash its waters gives ; 
. Now look on India's eastern side, 

Gamatic province there you'll find ; 

An isle or town in Greece comes next — 

Of Grecian isles. Hydra we'll choose ; 

" Volcano now from farthest south," 

Is what our rhymster next requires — 

And that no doubt is Erebus, 

A mountain in Victoria land. 

South is the point, in sky or air, 

Which will supply the wanted S ; 

Now journey we to Tripoli, 

A country on north Afric's coast ; 

Our course to northward we pursue, 

Until we reach the Elder stream, 

A river in the fatherland ; 

The next, dear sir, 'tis very plain, 

Must be Loch Bee in Ireland. 

Now if the initials down you -write, 

Famed Manchester you'll find they spell. 

And then the finals down you trace. 

The county Lancashire they'll make. 

Our last is done— »dear friends, farewell. Mira. 

(7.)— MemeL—ArabiA—NeN—CamatiC—HydM—ErebuS—SoutH— Tripoli 
— EydeR — BeE. Manchester, Lancashire, R. Stratton. 

Also : Isaac Carter, Gomer, K. M. S., Sapere Aude, E. S. A., T. Mitchell, 
M. L. A., Poor. Richard. 



XVIII.— (p. 240)— HerodiaS. (Matt. xiv. 3.) 

AbilenE. (Lukeiii. 1.) 

NathanaeL, ( John i. 43. ) 
NathanaeL. ^ John xxi. 1, 2.) 
AposUE. (Matt..xxviii. 19.) 

HermogeneS. (2 Tim. i. 15.) 

Hannah (1 Sam. ix. 17). Selles, a town in IVance, «n Le Cher. 

Poor Richabd. 
idUo,' R Stratton, Wm. Shaw, J."iS.'H.o\i>»^,lAOT\^\,^T«^^'^«&<i^H» S. S, 
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The foUowiag answer bnth (XVn. atul SVIIL): A Kerr, T, L. Simpson, T. 
Lawtena, Budkm, Cue and All, Apollo, Eanioe, W. H., W. A. Rotbvell, 
BreCwaldA, Blank Babln, G. Newton, Coostans, CyioreigGS, SacaU Anne, Dudley 
Dumps, G. Mapp, BJE^a, Jas, Faoton, Tlia Ajrahire Laddie, Bowena, Maud, 
Oionieusis, Abram Stncrook, Lizzie, Oymca Callestr, A. A. Stuart, T. Detdiaiii, 
BsDedlut, B, F., E. L. L., and others. 



Stktraiis b % fibite. 

EoEEiti Blikb. — Wb hear that the Dnke of Somerset and tho Lords Commis- 
aiotiera of the Admiralty have purchnaed the splendid model oF Blake, deaigried 
by Mr. Baily, with a Tie* ta its being plaaed in Greemtiah Hospital. But why a 
model? WhynothaTB it in bronie ormarblaf The fame o( RobertBlako is 
bresldng through the clonds. Jnat two centuries ago his bones were dng bom 
their mngoificent tomb in Westmiuster Abbe; and cast into a~pit, no tnati knows 
where. Bat genius, lirlua, daring, and suooeaaes, ars things not easily forgotten — 
Lyme and Tatmlon, Portland and Santa Cmz, are names which the world eanaot 
afford "to let die." Soooec or latSr there comes a time for jastiee. Blake's time 
is come. His life has been restored to literature. His bast bas been set np in 
tbe Shire Hall of Taunton, the aoeue of one of his most splendid deeds. A por- 
trait — a spuriooa one, ve giieve to say— haa been placed in the Town H^ of 
Biidgewater, the place of hia birth, The action, which began with a prival« 
individual, then extended to the DOunty of Somerset, has now invaded the 
Admiralty, and will nndoubtedly, next year, invade the House of Commons. The 
Duke of Somerset has dona a very wise thing in secaring for Greenwicb this 
noble work of art. We trust ha wilt not be content to preaerve it ia the clliy. 
Kelt session it is intended lo propose a vo1« to the Hooas of Commons for ■ 
national statue. There cao he no doubt of the popularity of snob a vote. 
EnglaJid will have forgotten herself when she ceases to remember with prida and 
ardour the founder of her navy, the conqaeror of Tromp. — Atlmnaum, 



Lake CiuuBDSiotmojisuHQ. — This is a lake in 
County, nnrivalled for scenery and ohowder. It h e 
in Webster County that they ara uuprouounceable. 

WiaHJMQTOKiiNi. — Three of the choir of girls who welcomed Washington _ 
Tranton, N. J., in 178)J, when he was on |ths way to New York, to be inaugurated 
President, still sorvive. One lives in Trenton, another, Mrs. Sarah Hand, resides 
in Cape May Oounty, N. Y., am] the third is the mother of Senator Cliesbnut, of 
Sonth Carolina. 

Tee DRowsraa Sacors. — Two boats, some time ago, were sent out from Dover 
to relieve a vesael in distress. The fury of tlie tempeet overset one of them, which 
contained three sEutoTs, one of whom sunk. The two remaining sailors were 
Boating on the deep. A rope was thrown to one of them from the other boat, but 
he refused it, crying ont,"FUng it t« Tom, he iajuatreadytogo down; I con U ' 
some time longer." They did so; Tom was drawn into Uie boat. The cops w 
then flung to the generous tar, just in time lo save him also from drowning, — 
Jonathan. 

A London Don. — Smut, a town mendloant, got his living in a safe way. He 
WMS a black, shaggy spaniel ol average size, who, with a little attention, might 
have been accounted handsome, and he was generally supposed to have a master, 
though in reality he had none. He knew and was known to nearly all the City 
dining bouses, which he would enter at dining houta, and there beg for bones and 
aotaps among the costom^^ He had the precaution to limithisstay atoneplaoa 
' ' '" ■ horn at the ouLaide; aitd as tlie wiutfirs iavuiably snpposed Ms 
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and tliangh he would stay for a Hay or tvo vith an iDduigeat patron, he id- 
vanabiy ended bj aSBerting his indepandence, and resamed his vsgnbond, mendi- 
oant life. It wuh Hsid tbat he fioally Tell a ricLim to the police, whu, finding him 
uring bis tongue one swelteiing da; id August, sanriSced him to the d-ig^star lad 
the Lord Major's prooIsmaiioQ againsl. hydrophobia. — Leiatrt Horn. 

OcHuriTloN OF Akhuls. — Bees are geometricians. The cells are so con- 
structed that, with the least quantity of material, tbey have lbs largest Biisd 
spaces and the least passible interaticcs. The mole is a meteorologist. Tha 
bird called the niae-Mlleria an arithnteticiun ; also the crow, the wild turkey, end 
other birda. The torpedo, the ray, anil electnc eel are electriciana. The naalihgi 
is a DAvigator. He raises and lowers his lails, casts and weighs nocbor, asA 
performs nantieat feats. Whole ttibes of birds are musicians. The beaver is an 
architact, builder, and wood-catter. £e cuts down trees, and erects houses anil 
dams. The marmot is a civil engiaear. He does not only build houses, but 
constructs aqusducts and drains to keep them dry. The aut maintains a tegulir 
standing army. Wasps are paper ma.nu(acturers. Caterpillars are si Ik -spinner;. 
Tbe squirrel is a ferry-man. With a obip or a piece of bark for a boat, and his 
tail fcr a sail, he crosses a stream. Dogs, woWes, jackals, and many otliere us 
hunters. The black bear and berou are Qshermen. Tho unts are day-labourers. 
The monkey is a dandy and rope-dancer. 



Intcllistitce. 



CnraTAL Paijce.— Tha promoters oE the early closing movement, erer itliTato ■ 
the desirability of finding rational and cheap enjoyment for those who tn 
released from the cares o( business at a reasonable time of the day, co-oporatri 
with the CrysUl Palace authorities to hold a sliilling/f(e on Saturday last— » d»j 
ordinarilv reservifd for the season ticket holders and more aristocralio viBitors. 
The children of tha Metropolitau Schools, whose performance in d concert of 
sacred and secular music at Sydenham in June lost was a theme of universal 
praise, were invited to make holiday and repeal the harTDonies in which they 
haya been so carefully trained by Mr. G. W, Martin, the conductor of the Chord 
Society with which the achoole are connected. About 3,000 children, with iheir 
teachers, in apite of wind and rain, assembled in the great orchestra, and did 
ample justice to the programme set down for them, comprising the moat populu 
of the seleclionH of their former concert The absence of Mr. Martin, in oonrt- 
quenee of the death of his sister, particulars of which will be found elsewbsM, 
was a subject of regret; but his place in ihe orchestra was ably filled hy Mr. B. 
Carrill, master of the Temple and Linodu's Inn Choir School, and Mr. JamM 
Coward pcesided at the oi^au. A balloon ascent, performances hy the javenUa 
hands of the Hoyal Military Asylum, the Children's Establishment, LimehoilM!, 
and Sorwood Industrial Schools, tba drums and fifes of the Grenadier Gnonk. 
and a display of the founttuns, wore »U more or less appreoiaied by the childKn 
and their friends. The number of visitors was as foUows :— Admission on pay- 
ment, 6,600 ; by season tickets, 1,G78 ; total, 10,238. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

To Eev. M. B. Hutchison, B.D., Incumbent of Sl James', Devooport, a hnd. 
some gold pencil case, accompanied hy an affectionate address on tbe occasion of 
his birthday, from the Master atd Pupil- teachers of the Parochial School, and 
oOier members of tbe Church Choir, " iu taken of their high esteem atid regard for 
their Pastor and Friend-*'— On Tuesday evening, Sept. 21, 18«0, at a tea meetinf 01 

the teachers andeldeiBcbolars of theSilverdale National School, n very "-—^ " 

" ai volume of Bimbatdt and Hopkina'a " Orgin, its History »Xi^Qt 
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was presented to Mr. Edwin George Mosgrave, as a small token of respect and 
gratitade for the faithfol discharge of his duties, as master of the above schools 
for a period of six years, which he is now giving up, to the regret of many. Also, 
a very handsomely bound " Family Bible " was presented to Mrs. Musgrave, by 
her teachers and friends, as a small token of respect and gratitude for the 
faithful discharge of her duties, as mistress of the above schools. 

• Appointments. — Mr. Edwin Smitheman, late of Newbury, Berks, as master of 
Silverdale National Schools, October Ist — Mr. Edwin G. Musgrave, late of 
Silverdale National Schools, as master of National Schools, Ghadlington, 
Charlbury, Oxon. 



Original 




THE SCHOOL AND THE STREAMLET. 

A STBEAMLET weuds its Way, 

'Mid trees, adown a sweet Devonian vale ; ' 
With blessings crowned, it flows — flight as a fay — 

As though 'twould never fail. 

The gush of Nature's heart. 

That ever beats with pure philanthropy — 
It round the mansion winds, but to depart, 

And flow in charity. 

Around the cottage door ; 

Anon to meadow -lands it doth repair : 
All joy to thee, with plenteous wealth in store, 

•^1 Joy» thou streamlet fair! 

Fast by the streamlet bright 

There stands a school in all its majesty — 
A majesty in truth, but hid from sight, 

As '' treasures " of the sea. 

It, too, with smiles benign, 

A priceless boon diffuses round its sphere ; 
EnnobUng thus the man of wealthy line, 

Else unennobled e'er. 

And minist'ring to him 

Whose home is but a lowly, dingy one ; 
With it compared, earth's other good were dim ; 

This dignifies alone. 

O, then, all honour thine ! 

If this thy glorious work and function here. 
The spot is holy ground — ^the work divine, 

And of the heavenly sphere. 

And on thy blessed brow 

We plant the sacred olive-branch of peace ; 
And pray that whilst the precious seed we sow, 

Our Gfod will give increase. 

All honour thine, we sing — 

The woodbine winds around the forest tree, 
The royal robes fall round an earthly king — 

Thy glory circles thee. 

Unknown. 



lUras of ^mh. 



A Neio Syatem of Tabular Geography, adaptid for the Uie of Teaaheri^ £uropv 
By FitDQEBicK Boi-ua. Davis and AJleo. 
Tbia is a saoneaiiaX attempt to simpUf; uid cnndeiise tha studf of Geography' 
This part, devoted oaly to Europe, preseota at each opaniag a oomprsheDsiTe viaH 
of the phjdoal and political features of Home State. As ootes of lessons they wil 
be of great service, and save much time and labour. With sunh helps stadenll 
now-B-dajs are saving tbemaeivoa balf the mental toil wa had in our yonng dnjn 
and they get their work done better. The t*ble on European wars is verj inoom. 
plete: both army and navy ahonlil be included, and that table wants otherwiM 
extending to be as u-sefal as the oEher portion of the work. 



^^otts fa Cormpoiiiimfs. 

All CommuQications i or the Editor should Iw addressed "The Editor ol 
the Pupil-Teacher, 54, Paternoster Row, London, E.C." 

Mfithod ov AasTKQ on Answeoiko Qobstionb. — Oiir numerous correapondenB 
would save ua an immonse amount of labour, and ba leaa liible to disappointnteiil 
from their commoaioationg not beLng piomptly atttndcd la, by atteadoa to the fol- 
lowing points : — 

1. Write cnly on one tide of the paper. 1. Kesp eaeli subject diatinet from olhorti 
3. BmiiBaohaiibjoct thus;— "Editor's Council," " Notea and Querioa," "Editor's 
Qaestians," &c. Ac. 4. Leave a space st the top and at the bottom of the paper. 
5. Write your (real or aaaumcd) name on eack separata paper, (i. Alwaya let yonr 
communieatjons be aecampanicd by your name and addreae. For piiilicalioa jovL 
nay adopt any sigoature yuu pleaw. 

Thatihi. — Nemoseoe; Lionel; J". Tannoek ; Alpbonfio ; Jngnrthfle; E. Jones 
Bradwalda; Cicero; Isaac Carter; Sflei ; W.Shaw; W. G.W.; E.J. Vincent; 
Colwich; CE. Hedman; E. Toiner; A. Baker; T.Wianssell; W. G. Insch; 
W. .T. Harrison ; James Anclaraon ; 0. N. Hilder ; A. A. Stuart j James Gill ; 
E. N. Jordan; Wealoyan Methodist; Dudley Dumps; H. Briggs ; Forward; 
Icbabod; Tnatanoci H. StratMn ; Hurdis ; J. W, Mills ; Oomar ; El-do-tomas ; 
J. Hunt; T. Denham; W. L. Wild; Perio; H. A. S.; Abaons; Jammie; 
A. Higgingbotton ; Alfred Chant; A. Eerr; Aaron Smith; X.Y.Z.; Becreation; 
TV;. A. Rothwell ; J. Nixon; Eowena; J. T. Evans ; W.MflCord; W. Thado-ay; 
Sedis; W. K.; J. N. Hobbs; J. Eeynoida ; Quantio ; S. Edwards; Apolle; 
Jean C. ; E. F. C.; T. L. Simpson; T. J. C. ; Conain Jack; Benlladicf 
K, Soott; S. G. Oreen; B. W, W. ; Iva; J. Jarrett; Trigon; Aboille ; E. Gra- 
h-im; tAiai; Ozonlensjs ; Taibach ; S. Abercrombie ; J. Piatt; A. Gleaner f 
Anglo-Saxon ; Despencer; Mores; Cambeltown; T. W. Ottoway. 

S^mvfd— Timely Arms; KiMnnat; AlphoDEo; Bretwaida; Lionel; Borronbdck 
Hall; W. G. W.; Unknown; W. Davis; Henry Eoot; H. N. S. ; Wesleyan 
Metbodiat; Tnatsnoc; Hurdlii ; T. H. Twist; U. A. S. ; J. Mayo; Prospect ( 
Jo^ieph Mitchell; A. A. Swart; Mathon; G, M, Sharp; Laboumam; S. Q. 
H. Boas. 
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qwitioni (Bii-erlac).— Jo aU eases where the propo? 

with the qaestiona, it is well to do ao. When the auaw^r owuidi 
sent, tbe proposer should quote book and pngs whence the question is taken. 
iiiitant MmSerihip {Keonrat). — We|bebeve tbat such an arrangement is bO- 
qnently nade, bnt iliat it eaunot be insisted on as a right. 
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UTIHTAiaANISM. 

( Concluded from page 282.) 

" Well, Johnson,*' said Mr. Grubbins, to the carpenter who was doing 
repairs at his house, " how does your boy get on at the new schools ?'' 

" Oil, pretty well, thank'ee, sir — he 's not one of the brightest, but he 
likes his school, and thinks the master mighty clever ; which, from what is 
said of him by others, I think he is." 

" Now, what do they learn him ? — your boy I mean." 

" Well, sir, readin', and writin', and summin', of course, and a vast of 
other things, such as I scarcely heerd on when I was a boy ; but bless me, 
sir, things be wonderfully changed now ^' 

" I 'm not so sure that they're changed for the better, Johnson ; now, 
just look at yourself — ^a good mechanic ; if your do have to work hard, you 
can get on pretty comfortably. You can read your Bible, read your news- 
paper, make out a bill or write a letter — ^what more can a man like you 
want in the learning line ?** 

" Why, sir, you see, if I had learnt a little geography and history, I 
should have been able to understand the paper better than I do now, you 
see " 

" Ah, bosh ! — That 's the stuff you hear at them Parents' meetin's, it 
is ; why Johnson, don 't you see, if you knew more about politics you 
might neglect your work more ?" 

** Well, sir, I can't exactly say as I see that — I know many who can't 
read a word, who are always getting drunk, and incapable of work ; whilst 
others, who go to the institution and learn all sorts of things, are sober 
fellows and first-rate workmen, and " 

"Bah! — ^now, Johnson, just listen to me. I know you're not a tee- 
totaller, come take a glass of ale — it all goes in the day's work— I ^11 just 
tell you what I think about these new-fangled ways of leamin' boys and 
girls, and if you don't say I 'm right, you're not the sensible man I take 
you to be." 

The invitation and the compliment have the desired effect. Johnson 
was accounted a sensible man — he was known occasionally to indulge too 
freely in potations of an intoxicating kind, but generally speaking, he was 
a sober man ; his frequent evening visits to the " Star and Garter " were 
more from habit, and for the sake of what he termed " good fellowship," 
than from an inclination to dissipation. He was one of the mechanics* 
oracles at the *' Star and Garter," and as he generally ^^ti& V^-rfij^ ^<;^ctf^> 
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and at a reasonable hour, none of hia neighbours thongbt the worse of him 
for doing what some of ihe most respectable Poddlingtotiiana did. 

Johnson left Mr. Grubbins's, full-primed with ale and arguments ; he 
was flattered by Squire Grubbins taking such puns to indoctrinate him 
with " rational views " on Education, although he was not quite convioced 
that all Mr. Grubbins smd was indieputable. 

It onfortun&tely bnppened, that wlien Johnson came home after his day's 
work, he found his son in trouble : he had been " kept in " at school, and 
he had to learn an extra task in grammar, " I — I — I — can't — can't — 
learn it." " Wei!, don't try," said the father, and he took the book out 
of the boy's hand. " Tell your master to-morrow that I said you shouldn't 

This was the first time that Johnson had set himself in opposition to the 
Schoolmaster, towards whom he bad always shown every possible respect. 
That evening he went to the "Star and Garter" earlier thaa usual, 
and he took the earliest opportunity to introduce the subject " uppermost 
in his mind." Most of thosewhoassociated with him had boys in the school; 
the subject was therefore one of general interest, and the result of the 
discussion was such as might be anticipated. From the following morning 
the real dif&culty of the SchooTraaster and Pu pi! -teachers commenced. 
The School Committee they might satisfy, but it was impossible to satisfy 
the tap-room committee of uneducated mechanics. The School Committee 
was composed of influential persons, commonly so-called, but the Influence 
of its members was insignificant in comparison with that of the " Slar 
and Garter" educationists. When once tba notion that the childen were 
required to iearu too much, and to give attention to too many subjects, was 
fairly started, the effect was unmistakeable. If the Pupil-t»achers called 
on the parents to urge on them the necessity of seeing that home lessons 
were learnt, they were met with arguments instead of promises — the 
niotliers were no less eloquent than the fathers iii setting forth the griev- 
ances of the poor children in being obliged to learn so much besides read- 
ing, writing, and summing. The master and mistress were scarcely more 
auceessfiil than the Popil-teachera as apologists for their routine. By-and- 
by, it became apparent that even the School Committee yras divided into 
two parties ; iix. Grubbins doubled his annual subscription — took a great 
interest in the school; there was soon a new master and a new mistress. 
In the following two years, there were three changes of masters and two 
changes of mistresses. The Pupil-teachers suffered more by the changes 
than the school children did. Each master, each mistress, had a different 
plan of teaching — a different mode of discipline. Books and other school 
appliances, approved of by one, were objected to by another. Thus mat- 
ters went on, tilt party spirit prevailed so far, that another school was es- 
tablished in Poddlington. Both schools are now in debt, neither the Clia 
nor the other is well attended. If the master or a Pupil-teacher at llw 
old school — old since its rival was opened — offend a boy, he forlhwilh re- 
Bolves to go to the new school, and wlien things are not exactly to his 
mind there, he goes back to the old school again. The rivalry between 
the two make admission from the one to the other an easy matter. 
iciichers at the two sclioola aic on iiveiiil^ terms with each othi 
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recognize the evil of admitting children from each other's schools, but they 
cannot avoid it, they feel that they are victims to the caprice of the parents 
and of the children. And all this trouble has arisen from certain crude 
notions of utilitarianism ! There are other Hsms equally disadvantageous 
to the progress of popular education, but this is one which is conspicuous 
amongst those most prevalent. 

It is most important that the practical utility of what is taught in an 
elementary school should be set forth to parents as well as to pupils. No 
one who has had much experience in elementaiy schools, will deny that 
no small amount of trouble in carrying them on eflfectively, is causedjby 
well-intentioned, but incompetent meddlers. But " a knowledge of the 
disease is half the cure." A conciliatory spirit does not imply obse- 
quiousness ; great points may be ultimately gained, by ceding minor points 
for a time. 

** Opposition gives opinion strength.'* 

We have known instances of zealous teachers allowing their '* hobby " 
to lead them into much unnecessary trouble. One has lost the greater 
portion of his first class, because he created a jealousy by teaching a few 
algebra ; another has lost her elder girls, because she was obliged by the 
Ladies* CJommittee to enforce new and unimportant negotiations as to the 
style of wearing the hair. Such mistakes afford acceptable opportunities 
for meddlers, who almost invariably take a utilitarian line of argument — 
What is the use of this ? What is the use of that ? When it is seen that 
the teacher aims at making the school practically useful y opposition de- 
creases surprisingly. 

We would impress upon the minds of Pupil-teachers the desirability of 
fully understanding the utility of what they teach. 



Singular Longevity of the Bbitish Peerage.— It is not a little remarkable 
that the members of the Peerage who have died since the year commenced, 24 in 
number, have exactly completed, on the average, the full measure of the allotted 

span of human life, the " three-score years and ten." They are as follows: 

Viscount Arbuthnott, 82 ; Lord Londeaborough, 64 ; Viscount Southwell, 83 ; 
Viscount Gormanston, 84 ; Lord Oranmore, 72 ; Bishop of Rochester, 84 ; Earl 
of Longford, 42 ; Baroness Stratheden, 63 ; Lord Fitzgerald, 00 ; Viscount Guilla- 
more, 27 ; Baroness VVentworth, 67 ; Earl of Strafford, 82 ; Lord Heytesbury, 80; 
Archbishop of York, 71; Lord Sandys, 68; Lord Elphinstone, 53; Bishop of 
Worcester, 77; Earl of Lauderdale, 76 ; Earl of Cawdor, 70; Lord Ffrench, 74; 
Earl of Leven and Melville, 75 ; Duke of Bichmond, 69 ; E^rl Manvers, 82 ; Earl 
of Dundonald, 85. Total of uilited ages, 1,680 years, which, being divided by 24» 
gives exactly 70 years to each. This rjsuH,it is to be believed, could not be 
shown among any other class of men in any rank of life. 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON CHEMISTRY. 



I. Introduction and General Obervations. 
II. The General Corapoailioa of Organic Bodies. 
III. Peculiarities of Orgaoic Substances. 

fa) With regard to tlieir Priiaardy Formation, 
(6) With regard to their Isomeric Compounds. 
IV. General Method of distinguisliing Organic Bodies. 
V. Concluding Beniarks 

I. — A plant consists of various parte Bu':h as the root, leaves, a;id 
fruit, which are more or le^s essential fur its propagation, and are demon- 
strated its organs. An animal IB marie up of different parts, such as its 
limbs, eyes, ears, &a., vhidi are also called its organs. Hence the term 
" orgaaic," as used in chemistry, must he appaient from the foregoing, 
and a general defiaition of organic chemistry may he deduced and given 
as the foUowing : — " Organic chsmistry ia tliat part of the science of 
chemistry which treats of the chemical composition of tlie organs of 
plants and anmiala, together wilh their compounds." 

Some organic bodies, by a certain process, change into other bodies ; and 
when sncli is the case the new bodies formed are classified among the 
organic substances. When a solution of sugar (an orgauic substance) is 
allowed to ferment, it changes into alcohol ; and the alcohol ia its turu 
changes into vinegar, unless the fermentation is checked. Hence alcohol 
and vinegar, although not the produce of any plant or animal, are reckonsd 
among the organic bodies. That department of cliemistry which treats , 
of other bodies, not being organic ones or derived from them, ia termed i 
igorganic chemistry. In a few cases, however, a body may be reckoned ' 
loth as an organic and ioorgauic boJy, as fur instance, carbonic and, 
which, when produced by animals, is an organic body, bat an inorganic 
e when separated by means of caloric from the other elements composing 



II. Carbon is the principal element found in organic bodies, and oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen follow next in order. These four elements, 
combined in different ways and proportions, together wilh small quantities 
of either one of the following elements — phospliorus, magnesinm, sulpUur. 
iron, L'blorine, potassium, sodium, &e., makeup the greater number of 
organic bodies. 

III. Peculiarities of Organic Substances : — 
(d.) One of the most general and remarkable peculiarities of orgaiiie ' 

bodies is, that they can only be naturally formed from their uUimute I 
elements; or, in other words, tliey are found ready-made, and if chemioullj: 1 
reduced to their elements, cannot again be made by any artificial means t^' I 
combine and form the same body. As an illustration i — Sugar being an .1 
organic substance, is found ready-made of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy^tea, J 
tic iiTJ /at(er being the elements forming water ; and by a chemig* 
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process these three elements can be separated from ea<Jh other, but no 
power at present known is able to combine them again, so as to form them 
into their original 8ub$.tanee'i-«'S]Ugar. 

(5.) Ma;ny of the ultimate 0leme.n6s combine with each in exact quanti- 
ties, .and yet produce difiere^t organic bodies possessing unMke properties. 
This strange phenomena, in the first instance, appears uoaGConntable and 
impossible ; but on consideration, it may be seen that the particles of such 
bodies may be differently distributed and arranged to. each other, and may 
thus cause the difference in the same manner that the figures 1, 2, 3, and 
4, variously arranged, produce the numbers 3124, 4213, 2341, 1432, &c. 
It is apparent that the numerical value of each of the foregoing numbers 
is not the same, although each consists of the same figures, the difference 
arising from the way in which the same figures are placed to each other. 

The fragrant oils whieh are obtained from plants by distillation are 
composed of carbon md hydrogen, and the majority of them are composed 
of these two elements combined together in exactly the same quantities. 
Hence the oil of roses, lemons, orange, rosemary, lavender, turpentine, 
&c., are all composed of 88|: parts of carbon combined with ]lf parts of 
hydrogen. One hundred pounds of fresh rose leaves will not quite 
produce one ounce of oil by distillation. Oils obtained in this manner 
from plants are called volatile oils, because they quickly evaporate if 
exposed to the air. Camphors, resins, balsams, <&c., are also composed 
chiefly of carbon and hydrogen, but contain a small quantity of nitrogen, 
and thus differ from the volatile oils. Gum and sugar are composed of 
exactly the same elements. 

Bodies like the volatile oils, gum, sugar, &c , are termed Isomeric 
bodies, from two Greek words meaning ** equal part." By mixing an 
acid with fusel oil, and distilling the result, a compound is formed which 
resembles the taste of some fruit according to the acid used. Thus, nitric, 
acid gives the flavour of the orange, acetic acid the flavour of the pear,, 
valerianic acid the flavour of the apple, &c. Although fusel oil is a deadly 
poison by itself, the compounds which it helps to make are perfectly 
harmless when used in proper quantities, and thay are largely used by 
confectioners for flavouring their so-called " fruit drops." 

IV. It has been before stated that carbon is the chief element composing. 
organic bodies, and the consequence is, that if they are heated in retorts 
or test-tubes, the elements separate from each other, and either make th^^ir 
escape or are burnt, with the exception of the excess of carbon, which 
remains unbumt, and would be commonly known as charcoal. Every 
substance wliich chars when heat is applied to it, may be classified among 
the organic bodies. 

V. This beipg the concluding lesson on chemistry, I beg to offer the' 
following remark : — 

(I.) It will be noticed that the foregoing notes are drawn up in a pro- 
gressive form, but at the same time it has been contrived, as, far as 
possible, that each lesson should be complete in itself, so as to enable any 
one of the course to be thoroi^hly understood indepeudent of the others. 

(2.) The heads and sub-heads of the lesson have been, as Car «& 
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possible, Iogicatl;f arranged, aiiil bave thus avoided the giving of directions 
to the teacher. 

(3.) Tliat each lesson contains enough subject matter for at least two 
orid lessons each occupying not more than three-quarters of on hour. 

(4.) To facilitate the above, it will be found that each lesson may be 
conveniently divided into two or more parts, at the discretion of the 
. teacher. 

^^^ CoAitLES F. Eedhak. 

I 



[Eratum.— P. 256, (a), 9th line, /«■ " w»a " read " ware."] 
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ESSAY ON ORATORY. 
The art of oratory cannot be too higlily appreciated. 

It is the means by which the feelings and passions of men 
and escited, and (by which) the aspiring soul Etirred up to do great 
noble deeds. 

Its power is almost boundless. 

From the rude and uncultivated eloquence of a Tyler, or a Cade, to the 
mighty and burning oratory of a Demosthenes or a Cicero, we can mark 
its ever' prevailing influence. 

And what is oratory ? Is it the offspring of nature or of art ? Is that 
incomparable gift to he obtained by each and all who strive to attain it ? 
Is it in the power of the many to grasp that mighty weapon — to witlU the 
iword of oratorical might ? or is it only to the few to whom this might is 
Touohaafed — 1« whom this talent is given — is it of nature ? We think so. 

Many say that the orator is not, with the poet, the son of nature ; that 
it is not to her he owes that eloquence which captivates the mind of man, 
ftnd impels or restrains his passions. 

They aay he is the offepring of art ; they deem that it is by art he liaa 
raised himself to that proud height ; that nature is but a secondary con- 
sideration ; and that, even had its aid been altogether wanting, still would 
be, by artificial means, have been enabled to attain bis high position. We 
judge otherwise. 

We may, by strict and unwearied attention to oui subject, make great 
progress in mathematics, or any of its kindred subjects, and perliaps in 
time rival or even excel its greatest professors ; but who will say the same 
of the poet, or the orator. 

Is it for art to I>estow on them tie elevated thought — the noble senti- 
ment, the gracefiil idea ? Is not tbis rather the work and gift of nature I 

When we see around us in this our day, or read of in the bygone ages, wen 
who, labouring under disadvantages the most oppressive and disheartening, 
have yet overcome tbem, and eventually shone forth as lights amongthdi 
fellow-men — as ornaments to their country and people— as men of might 
&nd genius ■ when, I say, we see such men as these, are we not con- 
strained to say, these were natiu-e's children ; — men, who, being gifted by 
her with the germs of a future gi-eatneas, would, placed in the most unfa- 
vouTBble situation, have had those germs brought forth and ripened into the 
luxuriant growth? 
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Many of those who hoM tlie theory of art making the orator, and not 

Jure, cile its example the celehriLl^d Demosthunes. 

They tell us the well-known facta of his imperfect utterance, of his 
Blmost incessant efforts to overcome that defect, of his varied and astonish- 
ing arts to obtain that height of eloquence and manner to which he hoped 
to attuin, — and then they triumphantly ask, was not this art gaining the 
ascenilancy over the imperfections of nature — was it not victorious — was 
it not art that made Demosthenes an orator? 

Before proceeding to answer this question, let us see if these acts of the 
great orator may not, after a little careful consideration, admit of other 
deductions than those which the friends of art have drawn from them, 

Think you, iu ail the efforts of Demosthenes to remedy the defects of 
nature, and hia success in those endeavours, was it not nature herself 
striving to assert her sway, and maintain her authority over the mind of 
the man, despite the olKtacles whicli sought to obstruct her way. Was 
not that mighty oratorical power, which made the Greek msh to battle and 
the oppressed to victory, thus early implanted in his breast, and waiting 
only the removal of these obstructions to burst forth in that enthralling 
and heart-stirring eloquence, which afterwards rendered his name so 
iijmous ? 

And would it have been so had not natm^e implanted that mighty power 
within him ? Would his harangues have been so powerful, his Philippics 
EO keen, his oratious so wonderfiil ? 

Not then would the sea-side studies, the modulated voice, of the prac- 
tised posture have made the orator; not then would the mighty multitude 
have listened t the spirit-rousing orations of the great Demosthenes I He 
might in time have become eloquent, but he wuuld never have been an 
orator. 

Let us now, having considered the relative influences of nature and art, 
in conducing toward or producing it, for a few moments dwell on the use 
and beauty of oratory. 

The Earl of Chesterfield, writing on this subject, remarks that " the 
business of oratory is to persuade ;" and perliaps it would scarcely have 
been ]Mssible to have given a more accurate or comprehensive definition of 
it. It is in its most literal sense " to persuade" that oratory is used. 

Does not the orator exert his utmost to excite your feelings and com- 
mand your passions ; to incite your admiration, or to fill you with dislike ; 
to raise in your mind emotions of pleasure, or sentiments of pain ; does he 
not do all Uiis in order to impress jou with the truth of the arguments he 
is advancing; in other words, to persuade you he is right ? 

And is not oratory a noble thing ; is there not something nohle in the 
idea of a man staniting up before his fellow-men, and gaining an influence 
over the minds and souls of men, greater tiian that of a conoueror over 
the bodies of the subdued ? 

How tio the words of eloquence fill the mind with noble thoughts, and 
prompt to noble deeds I How, in the camp, the senate, and the place of 
worsJiip, where the voice of nature's orators has been heard, have men been 
stirred up to brave and holy actions I Nor docs the work of the orator 
here. ^M 
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- In after ageaj-wlien the man lias ceased to dwell with his Wlow-men, 
nfaen tiiat voice wliicit ODce won from tbem thuniiers of applause is silent 
fur ever, and uoogbt of him remains but his name and remembrance, then 
may bis works still bear tribute to his raemur^, and stir up the hearts^ 
men even as his voice of o\A. 4 

Thus is it with the orator. Still the slight snatches of the oratory f 
Cballiam win our regard, and the genius of Burke our admiration. 

.\iid shall we say, then, that oratory is nselesa — that the orator plays btit 
a slight part in the theatre of life f No I let ns endeavour rather so near 
to ajipTOach him as the bene&is bestowed on us by nature will permit. 

Nor let us forget Ihat the highest, and best, and noblest ose to vhicli 
oratory ean be applies! is for the advancement of good, the orerthrow of 
evil, aad the hastening of the kinndom of the Mighty One. 

Happy indeed will be his lot, who bas thus used his most powerful 
talent ; who, as the orator and the Christian, has thus endeavoi 
excite the feelings and raise the passions of men to the great twofolj 
object— tJie good of man, and the glory of God ! 

Thomjls Deshasi; ' 
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MNEIIOCHRONICS. 
Is 454, the Vandals made themselves roasters of Malta. 
Id usually appeared in the character of a ROI'ER. 
Z. In 1640, the Long Parliament was first opened it APPEARS. 

3. In 1714, Queen Anae died, and GeorRe L succeeded as king of the 
English, including every English MIZLER. 

4. In 1530, Malta was given to the knights of St. John by Charles "N 
his favour to E HA' CE. 

5. In 1154, Henry 11. succeeded to the throne of England, and s 
afterwards became noted as " Fair Rosamond's " LOVER. 

6. In 1172, Henry II. conquered Ireland, and 'England's pemaned 
union with it in the distance LOOMED. 

7. In 1615, Richard Baxter was born in Shropshire. He afterwards 
caused many persona to BELIEVE. 

8. In 1502, St. Helena was discovered by Juan de Nova Castd 
He was the first human being who paid it a VISIT. 

9. In 176.S, Prince Edward's Island was finally annexed 
province of Nova Scotia. This event did not create amongst the inhabited 
either rebellion or AfOBBIiVG. 

10. lu 1327, Edward HI. acceded to the crown, and reigned a ZOJI 
TIME. f 

11. In 1346, the battle of Nevil's Cross was gaitied by the En^ 
under Queen Philippa, who was attired in a LONG ROBE. 

12. In 827, Egbert became first sole monarch of England, and^ 
much to provide each of his subjects with a GOOD HOAfE. 

13. In 1704, the battle of Blenheim was fonght. The eneii 
numerous losses in this contest caused them much MISERY. 

14. In 1003, Queen Elizabeth died ; not. however, of POISON. 

15. In 274, ailk was first brought frem India. Silk (' 
KorsI TUMOVK. 
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16. In 1264, the Commons of England were first represented in Pa^^ 
liament, and the people's chamber began its rapid rise TO POWER. 

17. In 1453, Constantinople was taken by the Turks, and the easti^ni 
empire was finally RIVEN. 

18. In 1817, Martin Luther began the Reformsktion by preaching the 
doctrines of the sacred VOLUME. 

19. In 1582, the Calendar was reformed by Pope Gregory, who taught 
mentoZOra GOD. 

20. In 1776, the United States of North America declared themselves 
independent. On the anniversary of this great event none of the 
Americans MAY MOPE. 

21. In 1840, Queen Victoria married Prince Albert, of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha ; 

With him she shares 
Her joys and CARES. 

Apollo. 



PERSPECTIVE SIMPLIFIED, 

FOR PUPIL-TEACHERS AND OTHERS PREPARING FOR THE 

GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 

BY B. H. TUitN£B, HEAD ^48TEB OF THE GBANMEB SCHOOLS, LIYEBPOOL. 



LESSON VIII. 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF VERTICAL LINES. 

In Lesson V., Exercise 5 and Exercise 6, the method of finding the 
height of a point, in a given perspective perpendicular line, is shown, and 
of putting into peirspective a point above the ground plane. It will be 
seen, at once, that the same method may be applied to the perspective of 
perpendicular lines. The points given and required in Exercises 5 and 6 
may be considered as the vertical extremities of lines resting on the ground. 
The perspective and height of any perpendicular lines may be found in the 
same way. A few remarkiei, tlierefore, to prevent your making mistakes, 
will be all that is necessary on the perspective of vertical lines. The 
following diagram will help us : — 

ExEBCisE IX» Fboblem XI. 




a> 



aia THE POPJL-TEACHEi:. 

The greater the dalanee of an object from the eye the leas Hi apparent 
sige. With iliij fact you will be familiar. That long street with its row 
of lamps — how Bmall those in the fur distance look, compared with those 
near us. Or the extensive avenue of trees — how diminutive the trees 
seem to be at the other end. Ami huadreds of other things you have 
Been illuslratiBg this faC Don't forg-et it when you take yuur pencil in 
hand. Lines of eqnal lenjjth originally, must vary ia their length, as 
their distance within the picture varies. See Exercise 9. Line cps is a 
ground line ; line 3pt is a line parallel to e^ and vertically al»vc it, both 
proceeding from the pevpesdiiulur on point c, and 3 being three feet above 
c. Lines a and b are between tliese two lines, touching both. These two 
perpendiculars are '6 feet high. Line n appears less than b because it is 
further within the picture. Any other perpendiculars between these two 
lines cps and 'dps would be 3 I'eet in height, whether nearer the picture 
plane or more distant even thau a. 

Again, don't forget Rule 7. Why not apply ynur scale to line b or lina j 
n? Because they are perspective line-;, not oi-iginal or geometric lines. ' 
Take care that you do not find yourself measuring a perspective line aa ' 
thuiigh it were a geometric line. All treriical measvrements must be taken 
on a line that stands on the base line. And uow take care that the line 
of measurement stands in the right place. Suppose linejisS be produced 
until it meets tht: perpendicular on d. Wouldn't that give the height of a 
ond 6? No. Why? Now find nut the reason. Take yuur board on the 
table or any horizontal suil'ace, and with a few straight sticks as pins try 
it, and you will Boon make it out, if you do not sec it without these 
means. This matter is important enough to be made into a rule. 

Rule 9. Every vertical measurinff line mvitjind its seal in a ptrpen- . 
dicular resting on the seat of the ground line, which is parallel to it. Aa T 
pj3 and pac and the perpendicular on c, or us cpd' aud vpd and the J 
perpendicular on d. I 

Again, any point in the horizontal line may he taken as the vanishh^ 1 
point of the lines used in meanaring perptadieulars. For instance, liim 
Kxercise 9, lines drawn I'rum vp through the extremities of the perspectire I 
perpendicular b to the geometric perpendicular on ij in the Base Line wiU>'1 
give tlie height of 6 3 feet, as on perpendicular c. And if from any other ] 
point in HL a line be drawn through tlie ground extremity of b to the B 
Line, and a perpendicular raised on the point of intersection in the B 
Line, the seat of the ground line, this_ perpendicular measuring line will 1 
give the same height as c and d, if to it a vertical measuring line be dr&wnijl 
from the vanishing point in iil, through the vertical extremity of b. 

As the line from dp, running through the base of h — if a perpendicuki 
were erected on s, the seat of the line from up, and then a line from d^ 
through the top of b to the perpendicular, the same height would 1 
obtained. 

And here is another matter, of which you may now take note. Thfl 
distance from c to e shows the distance within the picture of b, because 
DP is the measuiing point of all lijics vanishing in ps ; but the distance J 
de iauMt the distance within of b, because dp is not the proper measur' 
Tie niffliuring point (or vs i&uotroV\i\adva.gram. How to i 



tvjg". 
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in be eiplained iu a. future lesson. But take care not to use the dia- ^^[ 
tance point as a measuring point for any other vanishing point than the 
point of sight. Befer to Rule 8 in Lesson IV., and fix it again upon your 
mind, that " distance within tlie picture," or " distance from the picture f 

plane," is to be measured only on a line that vanishes in the point of .^^^| 
sight, and measured only bt/ a line from the distance point. ^^^H 

But suppose the perpendicular extanded above the Horizontal Line, ^^^| 
vrouXd there then be no difference as to the points to which the vertical ^^^B 
meaEuring lines were to be drawn? Xone at all. The measuring Imes ^^H 
would descend instead of ascend, as they do when below the Horizontal ^^H 
Line. The vanishing points remain tha same. ^^H 

And now take another thought, before concluding this lesson. AU lines ^^^ 
proceeding from the Base Line and vanishing in the HoTizontal Line are 
ground tints. That is, tliey represeut lines running on the ground. 
Then those lines which proceed from any perpendicular, and vanish in the 
Horizontal Ljne, represent lines above the ground. Understand this clearly; ^^^1 
it is a simple matter. But some have confused themselves and spoiled ^^H 
their work through a want of care at flL-st, even in this. ' ^^H 

Work out the following problems carefully : — ^^^1 

Problem 11. — Find the position of the perpendicnlar x, and its height. 

Problem\2. — Put in perspective a perpendicular line, 2 feet further 
from tbe picture than x, and which sh^l appear to be the same height ; 
then tell its original height. 

Problem 13. — Put in perspective a perpendicular line, 4 feet to the 
left of the centre of vision, 3 feet within the picture, and C feet high. 
Across this place a horizontal hne 3 feet long, 1| feet from the top of 
the perpendicular, and parallel to the plane of the picture. The centre of 
the horizontal hne to rest on the perpendicular. 

PriAlem 14. — On a line vanishing in the " principal vanishing point," 
find two points 3 feet distant from each other ; the nearest to bo 3 feet || 

within the picture and 4 feet from the Line of Direction. Find another ^^H 
point on the same line equally distant from both the former points. ^^H 
On this centre point erect a perpendicular 6 feet high, join the top of this ^^^| 
perpendicular and the points on the ground line ; then find the centre ^^^^ 
point of the perpendicular, and through this point draw a line parallel to I 

ihe ground line and touching the lines from the top of the perpendicular. 
You will then have a figure of the letter a in perspective, standing on a 
line si. right angles to the picture. Take core to draw the last line — the 
cross line of the a — to the " point of sight." Being parallel to the ground ■ 
line it will vanish in the same point. 

In our next we will exphiin the method of finding the perspective of .J 
lines standing in an oblique position to tbe plane of the picture. •^ 

[We are glad to Bud "by letters sent la the autbor, that these leasoDs are muoh * { 
appreciated, and are of greater service to some of our readers than any othet-*^ 
Ihssods on Iha subject they had previously met with.— Ed. P, T] 

Sit Fainti, Falltle, and Bruth, complete for 6d., post-free f<>r Sevan Stamps. 
Surely, every one of our renders nho nauta to spend a pleasant and agreeable 
honr during the long irinter evenings, canoot do better than order tlii.t useful 
aix penny worth. Mr. Eeal, of Grove Terrace, West Ham, Eassi, will be gUd to 
HI nd a speoimen anywhere, by past, for Seven Stamps. J 
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Bloreheatb . . . 
Norlhsmpton . . 

TValiefleM' . . . 
Mcrtiniar'a Cross . 

3nd Bstlle, of St 
Alban'a .. 

Towlon 

Hedglej Moor 

Hexhttin 

£uibiu7 

Bamet 

Tewkeabnry . . . 
SoHwotth Field , 



Feb. 17th, UOl 
April 3501, 14(14 . 



, InfavoaroftheToi'kisls, 

iDeen's forces defeated, and the ting, 
who had joined her, tslien prisoiier. 
, Richard, Date of York, dain. 
. Yorki«ts suceeEsfoI, and king taken 
priHoner. 
Toritists defeated, uid the kiog rft.' 
Uaaed. -^^ 

orkista aucceasfill, ^H 

, Yotkisis suocessfnl. .^H 

, Yorkists sacoessful. M 

, Earl of Wanrick defeftts the forces of 

EdwKTd IV. 
, LancaHtriaDB defeated, and the Earl 

of WarnicJi slain, 
. LancBstriBna defeated — Edward slain. 
Richard Til. Blain by the EurlofEich- 
lond. This ends the Wars of the 



JcQtTBIHS. 

The followmg is from a MS. In the British Mnseam.— En. 
The Mines of the Idnges, princes, dnkes, marques, eavles, and bnrones, slaine 
in the tyme of the TBriani:e betveena the honaca of Lancaster and Yorke for 
thBOCDwne of Eoglande, daring theapaoaof fifty-fewer jeores:— 

EiSGEs. — Henry 0, slaine in the Tower. Edwarde 5, sloine in the same. 
Biobarde a, at Bosworth Field. 

DuBEa,— OtGloueestflT, alBurye. Of Siiffolke, on the sea. Of SommeraeK, 
MSt.Alban'a. Of Yoite, at Wakei5eld. Of SommerBett, nt Hesham. iJfSom- 
jner^elC, at Tewkesbiuye. Of Baokingham, at Northampton. Of Exoester 
{Exeter), upon the sea. Of Clarence, in the Tower. Of Backingham, at Salla- 
fcurye, Ot Yorke, in lb e Tower. Of Norff (Kor/oiA), at Boaworth Field. 

MABQtjEB. — The Morqaes Montague, at Bamet. 

EAM.EB.— Of Northumberland, at 8t Alban'E. Of Oseford,BtyeTowe^hill, Of 
WiltshisT, at Morljmei'a Croas, Of DeTOnshier, at Yorke. Of Niirthumherland, 
at TanntOB-fries. Of Devonshier, at Bridgewater. Of Rivers, at Coventrie. Of 
Eivars, at Piimfrelt. Of Devonshier, at lowkeaburye. Of Warwiclte, at Bamelt- 
fries. OfWoroeMer, atyeXower-hille. Of Salieburye, at Pomfrell, Of Pem- 
brooke, at Northampton. Of Ratland, at Wakefield. Of 11000108, at Stokefleld. 
Of Warwiake, at ye Towor-liille. Of Shrewsburye, at NorthamptOB, 

Viacot-'NIB. — Viscounts Benumonl, at Northampton. 

BinoNs.— The Lo. St. John, at Tewkeabutye, Lo. Chfford, at SL Alban'B. 
Iio. Clifford, at Taunton -IVlea. Lo. Ffjlzwatpr, at Ffenibrigga. Lo. WeUes, at 
Taunton-fries. Xo. Egremonl, at Northamptun. Lo. I«volI, at St*he-fieM. 
Lo, Rosse, at Hexham. Lo. Hungecfiird, at Salisburve, Lo. Wenlock, al Tew- 
keabui^e, Lo. Audley, at BlowenheBthe. Lo. Wells, at Liacolne. Lo. Wil- 
longbhie, at Staunfries. Lo. Rugemond Grey, at Leicaatar, Lo. Stales, at 
London, Lo. Dacres, at Taunton -fries. Lo. Audley, at the Tower-hill. Lo, La- 
timer, at Banbury. Lo. Harbinger, in the Tower. Lo. I'fitzwater, at Calya. Lo. 
Bonhill, at St. Alban'B. Lo. Cromwell, at Bamett. Lo, Saye, at Bamett. Lo. 
JTenys, at Boaworlh Field. 

TorjL.— 3 Mnges, I'i dukes, 1 marques, 17 earles, 1 riBeoiuite, and 34 baroDh. 
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*«* We wish it to be distinctiy understood that' we do not gvarantee that all the 
noiet, rej^m^ 8so,, axe oorreot. Critioiamft on lesaena, parting, &c., are requested* 
The Subscribers to the *<Pupil-TeaofaeT*' should' consider themselves as members 
of a Mutual Improvemeat Society, »nd cegard onr periodical at their medium of 
in tereommuDication* 

Onr Note»and Queries are of three classes':—- 

I. — Mathematical, 
ir. — Philologicali including Grammar; Paraphrasing, Composition, &c. 
III. — Miscellaneous, including all questions on subjects of Study or Method* 
Questions of Discipline or Management, affecting Pupil»teachers, are 
discussed in the Editor's Council. 

In sending Answers, merely refer to the number and page thus : — " Maihim 
No. — , p. — :" "i%i7o/. No. —, p. — ;" " Miscell. No. — , p. — .'» 

N.B.— The number refers to the querpt not to the "Pupil-Teacher." 



PHILOLOGICAL PARSING. 

12. (p. 211). 
(Eight best papers arranged by the Editor). 

1. Aaron Smith; 2. Bobin Hood; 3. Benedict; 4. J. N. Hobbs; 5. Apollo; 6. 
Sarai ; 7. Forward ; 8. J. Hellen ; *. all. 

Both, adj. qual. men, 1, 2, 6 ; indef. adj. pro. 4, 5, T, 8 ; num. acfj. 3. 

Like, adv. mod. apeak, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 ; adj. qual. we, 1, 7. 

Fray, v. reg. intrans. indef. pres. agree with Junders. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 ; imp., 
1,4. 

To, adv. raod. prove, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 ; {to he unders.) 8 ; adj. pro. qual. men unders. 
8,7. 

Bow, adv. mod. make, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8 ; to know, 6, 7. 

To make, v. trans, infin. * ; gov. answer, 1, 2 ; gov, by know, 6, 6, 7. 

Te, pro. pers. 2nd plu. mas. obj. {to unders.) •. 

Near, prep. gov. honour, 1, 3 ; adj. qual. point, %, 4, 7 ; ndv. of place, 6. 6, 8. 

Honour, n. com. 1, 2, 6, 7 ; abs. 3, 4, 5, 8 ; sing. neu. obj. {to unders.) «. 

The following twenty-five papers are meritorious : — E. J. Paal, W. A. Rothwell^ 
J. lightfoot, Silex, T. E. Jones, Alphonso, J. Overend, J. French, One-andpall, 
IBretwalda, E. B. Loynd, Quentin, J. Fenton, Annie (Margate), Ichabod, T. J. T.» 
J. H. C, El-iio-tomas, J. Murray, Ellen Davies, Orsini, Katharine, Mary Bitchiey. 
IL S. A. M., T. L. Simpson. 



14. (p. 244.) 

A. — Supplying the ellipses, the passage becomes : — But at the Battle of 
CuUoden (which is) near (to) Inverness, (which was fought on) April 16th," (&c. 

Near, adv. of place, mod. is unders. 

Inverneea, n. prop, sing neu. obj. {to unders.) 

April, n. prop. sing. neu. obj. {jon unders. ; Apollo. 



B, — Near, pvep. shows relation between Inverness and CuUoden. 
Invemees, noun {name of some place), pro. sing, (signifies ontf) neu. 
April, noun {name) pro. sing, {one) neu. {neither male nor female). 



ICHABQD. 



AUo: — ^Aaron Smith, J. Fenton, Ecolier, A. Kerr, One-and-all, W, H. H., 
Ellen Davies. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS. 
10. (p. 43). 
—We will endeaTOur to explain, in ■.'< aimple a maoiier an possible, haw 
succeeded in obtaining good writing — vriting that baa been pronounced bj 
Hkf Mi^esty'a Inspectors, indeed, to be "verj good." The nscessarj prelimi — '~ 
are, oC Course, good paper, pen, and ink, oonvenient desks, and plentj' o[ 
These being provided, the next requisite seems to be good, bald copies, frti 
ftourUhti, nhioh the papil mnst be taught carerully to imitate. It mil be 
Bsry, tit the first, to caution liim — and if need be, compel him — to proceed very 
slowly, as on this depends, mainly, all good writing. The teacher should devote 
tbe whole of his attention to tbe classes while writing, and be exceedingly par- 
tieiilsr and minute is pointing out any deviatioD tlrom the copy, either iii slope, 
form, or sU^ke. 

UniTormily, too, should be rigidly insisted on, both with respect to space on the 
line, and the lengths of the " tops " and " bottoms," as this will make even 
modei-flte writing appear eitretnely respectable. We do not attach vety great 
importance to any particular mode of haldiug the pen, so long its it admits of a 
free and natural motion, and the position at the desk is uncramped and eas;- 
We would recommend the use of books with engraved head lines — those of John 
Hejwood are very good— and, however much the pedant may smile, disoard the 
black board altogether as being bu incumlranoe rather than otherwise in the ai ' 
of teaching writing. FinaUy, we would sa; to Thomas Gay, as we are continiiall 
saying to uur papils, he patient and talce time. " Slow— slow — slow " is of 
peipetual watchword. Aaboh Sjutb.^ 



p — Pasture of the Body. — An erect a.nd easy attitude, a bending postm-e 
moling indigestion. Bight elbovr to be extended a tittle; right 
□ear the elbow ; avoid pressure upon the ivrist, this often being an oosiacie lo 
freedom in writing. The third and fourth fingers to he separated from the first 
and second; they are not to be extended too stiffly; let the thumb be slightly 
bent towards the first joint of the fore-finger. The left aim to rest on a level 
vith the line written. 

Holding tbe P«n.— The pen shonld be held in the right hanil, belwen the thumb 
and the first and second fingers. The pen mnst be held notfar from the nib, and 
not very tightly. The upper end of the pen should point a little to the right of 
tbe shoulder, and in no sase let it fall below the knuckle joint of the forefinger. 
Tbe handwriting should be round, regular, and upright, of an even height, the 
same tbickoess of stroke, and moderately short loops and tails. Bapid writing 
Ghoutd not he attempted, till able to write well, slowly. We are all aware that the 
copying clerk's handwriting is more legible than tlie lady's, the former 
round, and the latter angular, therefore it is evident to all which kind of writing 
' 'n general use. " The clerk's writing is that style which can be taught 
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child in the shortes 
The blade of grass, the leaf, the tree 
■^ ".defined right lines are artificial." 



present us vrith specii 
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t natural. 



I. Posture d/ the Body. 

1. The body should be erect, slightly bent forward, hut not 
desk or table. 

2. The left aide mnnt incline towards the desk. 

3. The legs ought to be placed obliquely with the slant of the writing. 

4. Extended horizontally, llie left arm supports the weight of the body | 
likewi-^e renders the paper firm. 

fi. The right arm must rest a little below tbe elbow. 
0. No weight should be borne by the wrist, tlie band being supported by fl 
fourth Snger. 
7. la eiecntmg the writing, the elbow moves parallel with the w 



KOTES AND QUERIES. 

II.— Pnifjion 0/ Pitper. 

I A little to tha riglit of Ilia penmBi. 

•i. Parallal ricli the edge nf tlip ixsk or trble. 

m.—hutructiom relative to tht itn, 

1. Tilt) twu faie-tio^itirri htiiI tlmmli liold ntid ';iiiili- 
oii'Lsli'eti-)ifd, but tlie iLaiuL »%litly uurved, sa ua lu be 
of the flrst finger. 

S. Belov tbe open part of the pen the fingers ought not to desoond. 

3. Hold the pen eBsily, ndther too loose nor too BtifT. 

i. Allow eocfa side of the nib to presa equall; upon the paper. 

S. When wiidng, the pen points direct over the ebouldera. 

0. The band must glide evenly and regulorlf over the surface ot the paper 
nitbout ubuiging its positiao. 

IV. — Requisilet to good writing, 

(a). Regularity. 

i. All the letters must incline to the left, or in'tlie same direction. 
'i. Uniformity should exist ihroughout. 
'i. Q'he letters must be equi-distant. 

4. The words mast be equidistant. 

5. A Htriking contrast ehonld be stronglj perceptible between tbe upstroke^) 

and downstrokes. 

6. Letters below tbe liue sbeuld be of equal deptli. 
(l). C.n. 

I. Afier carefully keratinizing his work, ibe writer should exert himself to 

improve defects. 
3. Tlie paper should be preserved in a state of cleanliness, therefore the pen 

xhould not be surcharged vitb ink. 
3. Cultivate grace and neatness, and endeavour to ocquu'e a light, quick, 
steady bond. " The Last iWe or SimuEB." 

The following deserve notice :— Urban, Spes, Rcise F., E. S. A. M., Ellen 
Davies. 

18. (p. ail.) 
" — Faith is that conviction of tbe mind of tbe truth and reality of God's reve- 
lation to man, by which tbe latter is led not only to a senate, but aUo to tbe 
performance of bis duty to his Maker. A»aent, on tbe other hand, is that convic- 
tion, which is not productive of works, but yet admila She same revelalion as 
true. St. James says, " that the devils have this assent " (James ii. lU). 

pHiBiMOND. 

^ — Assent is more a mstter of reason, feitb of feeling : the former implies 
tliat the head is convinced, the latter that tbe soul is won. As.'<enC gives a sort of 
general acknowledgment to the truth of tha doctrine of the atonement for the 
Bins of mankind, by the sacrifice of tbe death of Christ. Foith brings home tbe 
blessed assurance that He died tor vs. AilioK SUTTB. 



y — Assent implies a yielding of tha will ; faith a conviction of tbe mind. 
Assent is tbe outward form ; faith the inward reality. The outward form eiists 
vitbont tbe inward reality ; but tbe inward reality always comprehends the out^ 
ward form. In a religious point of view, a man may give his atttnt ia a 
" doctrine" without his really ••bclitming,'' or having faitli in it. Thus he may 
assent to tbe "Divine authority of tbe Bible," without knowing much of its 
contents, or being able to give one proof in demonstTBtion — simply from custom, 
and beccnse bo has been taught ao. Not so be that has faith in the doctrine. 
He has obtained his faith bv diligent search and comparisons, and is new finoly 
persuaded in his own mind of the truth of tbe doctrine, aod ready (o giv 
reaaon why he is so persuaded. Assent admits tbe trnlh of a doctrine a 
stands ; faithresulls from a conviction — afler diligenlinquiry— that tbe partiauiars 
of the doctrine ore true. In some doctrines of the Christian religion, the mind 
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Llie irhole of the puticQlnn irn 

LH heaveo, or llie BitmaiY of Jehotih, ' 

iven here faith has a place, the grotuid- 



onable to grasp aod Tullj contijreliei 
OS formetBiice, tbe conditioD of the naio 
or the doctrine of Trioily in Utiitj. Y 
work of faith being — 

1. That the tliingH revealed be not contrary to, though ihe; may be oiotif, 

2. That ne believe fully in the unchangeable u ess of God, and thus raise the 
reveller above all Buspicicn of deceiving t'^. Kosebt Stsjotoh. 

The follanioB deserve Doiiee :— Kllan Ihtvies, Jaiia Wright, William Hen 
Oxford Blue, Orsini, Elleu Itilohie, Slona, E. S, H. M., Lueretia. ~ 



gltcratik fyxdstz. 



XXIII. — The tntfidfi Kill give a village in ExBt'Xi the jftnala viU i 
braled British hero who was bora there. 

le great central table land of Aua. 



A Belgian province. 

A nioimtBin chain in Aaia. 

A village in SBcdinia, the scene of Iwo grei 

A town in So'mersetahire. 

A town in Yorkshire. 

A Spanish Cape. 

A tovn in Herefordshire. 

One of the Ionian ItilondB. 

A Scotch coDoty, 

XXIY. — Tbe iniliab will give a seaport 1 
groDp of isluads in [he Paeifio Oceiui. 

An English Arohbiahop who suffered msri 

A town in Europe where a (Celebrated coni 

A city in Italy, and a menufacturisg town 

An Ilelian AHtranoiner. 

A BtraDg town of Rusaiu, 

The juice of a tree growing in Mexico. 

A town of Asiatic Uussia. 
iwilzerland. 

A people of Elis in Felopenesis, 

The birthplace of Archbisliop Lund. 

A distnPt ol' British India. 

n Sweden celebrated far its unive 
Mythology. 

A town in Bambarra. 

ABSWER8. 
XIX. (b.) — Across Siberia's dreBry, laar^hy plains. 
Its eurrent Ui' little Amga just saaiains ; 
In fintoky Manchnttr, all know quite well. 
King Cotton with his train vDUchsefes to dwell; 
Trom wlialea fine Sptrmaeeli oil we get; 
High in the North, homed Taanti maineth yet; 
HistoriaD's Dame wbo lived witb Cherlenisgne, 
Though found with "E,~ and " T " hath teaz'd ma lonff, 4 
Yet letters " E " and " T " will Egbert give, ' 

Who croga'd the sua with CharleniBgne to live 
Not Mary's rojRl lose, or tears of woe, 
Aiaii'd to lavB pour Dacid Siiziu. 
In town of Dari, Arminius tra^ deooauo'd, 
And liL-reiics Va\\\ Ue and hip jtuiiiiuin-eJ, 



iKoio-Sixair. 

n Ireland ; Iho /fno> will giTe * 



siiy,and theGod of love in HeatheD 
A. A, Sruaa 
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In Switzerland, the home of Guillaume Tell, 
There is a fair canton^ called AppenzelL 
In olden times, so saith mytholygy, 
Men had a goddess called Mnemosyne, 
Initials of these -word^r^im Amsterdam, 
And finals spelt, will Aristotle name. 

BOBERT StBATTON. 



(^.) — ^In wild magnificence Angara's stream 

Flows slowly through the Asian forests wide ; 

And Mancfiestefs old spires in beauty gleam, 

Upon proud Irweirs ever rolling tide. 

The Spermaceti whale skims swiftly o'er 

The foaming bosom of the Southern main ; 

And in the silent night, we love to soar 

Where Taurus glitters with his brilliant train. 

The famed Eginharts mighty learning shed 

Its radiant light through Charlemagne's regal halls. 

By Damley's dagger gentle Rizzio bled. 

His shrieks were heard beyond the castle walls. 

And Hugo Orotius found a last long home 

In Delft, where he had spent his youthful hours. 

O'er AppenzcWs steep rocks the chamois roam, 

Her meadows sparkle with a thousand flowe^« 

Still heavenly Mnemosyne we adore, 

As did the wai-like Greeks in days of yore. 

Trace these initials — Amsterdam, 

A town of wealth and fame ; 

The finals — and at once appears 

Great Aristotle's name. H. M. Maksell. 

(7.)—AmgA—ManchesteB— Spermaceti— TauruS—EginharT—BiaziO—DorT 
or DelfT — ^AppenzelL — MnemosynE. 

Amsterdam, AristoUe. Jean C. 

Also : Abercrombie, E. S. A. M., Ellen Davies, G. Mapp, W. J. Harrison, T. 
Denham, Lionel, B. Turner, A. A. Stuart, Bretwalda,T. J. C, Oxoniensis, Bene- 
dict, Orsini, Taceo, J. N. Hobbs, J. Nixon, Jane Wright, Bose H. 

XX.-^The Spectator, a paper of wit profound ; 
The Tintoe Hills, in Lanarkshire found ; 

Egypt, Bome's storehouse of old. 
Faris, the city of fashion and pride ; ^ 

Hardicanute, who of gluttony died ; 
Elizabeth, queen of a kingdom wide. 

And a nation brave and bold. 

Noric, an Austrian Alpine range ; 
Shusan, a city — how sad its change. 

Since Daniel his mission bore. 
Ottawa, river of Canada fair. 
Whose waves to the tide of the Lawrence repair ; 
Neumham, a cape all rocky and bare. 

On Am«riea*s north-east shore. 

The initials give us Stephenson, 

A man of greatest mind ; 
The finals upward read, and then 

You Manchester will find. Thomas Dekhait. 

(i8.)—SpectatoBr—TintoE—EgypT— Paris— HardicanutE—ElizabetH—NoriC 
ShnsaN— OttawA---NewnhaM. 

Stephenson. Manchester. Oxoniensis. 

Alio: Bobert Stratton, Orsini, S. A.M., Ellen Davies, Matilda Green, Jane 
Morris, A Young Student, The first Trial, H. S. S., Ellen B., Sopbift, and others. 




Corrrsponbcnic. 




To th£ Editor oj tht PcpH^TKicBKt 

GEEATEST COMMOM MEASl."BE, 
Stn, — PerhspH Ihe foUowiog gborl methoda (1) of fin Jiog tbe grealest eommoa 
neMore, (8) of fioding cabe root, id>j be of seiTice to soma of yoor read«n ; if 
joa think m, ;on wilt oblige me bf pnblisUng it. 
( 1). Find the graatest commoa measnre of 3973 and 135,195. 

Ezplanufion. — 3S75 being the siiiallesC 
oiunbrr, I use it as a dirisor, and saj 
that 3375 is coDtained 3 times in la^flSfi, 
I pUcd 3 in the qooL on the rigbi ; I then 
aaj 3 times 5 are 15, 15 from 15, 0, Mt 
dovmO and exrty 1; 3 times 7 are Ul, and 
1 are 22, 93 from '21, 2. set doirn 3 and 
euTf a ; 3 times 6 ate 15 and a are 17, IT 
froni a&, 8, net down 8 and carty 2 ; 3 
mes 3 are 9, and a are 11, 11 from la, 1, 
!t down 1, bring down the 5, and I have 
ISaOS. I find Chat 3575 is contained 5 
timee in 1S205. I pot 5 in quoL on right 
by fide of 3 (making 35 in tha first cjuoL 
on the nghl), I then say 6 timeB 6 are 25, 25 from 35, 0, set down and carry 
■i \ 5 times 1 are 85, and S are 37, 37 from 10, S ; 5 times 5 are 25, and 4 are 29, 
2U from 3a, 3, set down 8 and oany 3 i 5 times 3 are 15, and 3 are 18, 18 from 18, 
<i. I bare now 330 remainder, which I nee as divisor to 8575, which is contained 
10 tlmea in 3B75, and leaves 276 as ramsinder. I then nae 373 as divisor to 330, 
Hoa hsve 5S as remainder, which is eonlained 5 limes in 275, therefore 55 = 
greatest con m on neaBure. An: 



Qnot. 






Quot 


10 


3S76 


I251fi6 


39 


6 


375 


18206 

..830 

56 


1 




55= 


G.C.M. 





and. Eitraot the onbe root of 80677568181. 



80677508101 U321 



lan = 1 X 30 + y 
las X 3 


■J' X 3(10 

= 1800 

339 


10077 




5139 X 3 


= 16607 


13 X 30 + a 
laa^ 

1393 X a 


13' X yoo 

= 534700 
= aasi 


117066B 




667284 X a 


= 1114668 


433 X 30 + 1 
= 12961 X 1 


43a> X 300 
= 66987300 
= 12901 


aeoooiei 




66000161 X 1 


» 00000161 



I abora i» OotEiWt. 
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I follow the same plan with this exoeptioD, instead of squaring 43 and multi- 
plying by 300, 1 have 5160 already found ; to this I add 369 akeady found, and 
the square of 3, to which I affix 00, viz., thus : — 

5169 

869 

9 

554700 

And instead of squaring 432 and x 300, 1 take 

55470* 

557284 ahready found. 
25S4 do. do. 

4 square of 2. 

55987200 

Mosus Operandi. 

80677568161 ('4321 
64 ^ 



4 X 30 + 3 
= 123 

123 X 



43 X 30 + 2 
= 1292 X,2 



432 X 30 + 1 
= 12961 X 1 = 



42 X 300 
= 4800* 



3 = 369\/ 



5169v/ X 3 



9a/ 



554700* 



== 2584a/ 



557284\/ X 2 



4V 



55987200 
12961 



16677 



1170568 



(to 



V 
15507 V 5^ t^ ^« «^^«^- 



= 1114568 



y^ J. to be added. 

^3 



56000161 



58000161 X- 1 = 56000161 



I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 



Sedis. 



The Miraculous Cabinet. — ^A Polish gentleman who has setiup his tent at the 
Egyptian Hall, exhibited on the 10th 'of October, for the first time, a " Miraculous 
Cabinet," which, although but five feet high, three feet wide, and 13 inches deep, 
contained 150 large pieces of furniture. These are packed together with such 
wonderful ingenuity that the title of the cabinet seems fully justified, when they 
are all taken out and ranged about the room. It would fill an auctioneer's inven- 
tory to state the innumerable contents eliminated from the cabinet in the shape 
of chairs, tables, work-tables, and what-nots, besides a full-sized bed with hang- 
ings, and a baby in a swinging cot. 



These Figures are cancelled in the working. 
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Oh ! how joyful this bright Christmas, morning ! 

List ! the bells are pealing their cadences, 

And groups of answering people wend their way 

To city or to Nature's fane. Glad hearts, 

Beneath the sunny influence of this morn, 

Like brooklets, break their icy bondage, and 

Come leaping on their natural course again. 

Old England gladdens at the dawn ! Those bells — 

Sweet voices like the Siren three, — encharm 

The mind, till thus in reverie I roamed. 

And sang as swallows through the summer sky : — 

« Hail ! hail ! thou Holy day ! Thou First of Days ! 
Fairest e'er Apollo brought ! or rather 
With such effulgence of the bright event 
Illumined, that a transient gleam of light 
Celestial thou seem'st, — the sun outshining, 
And a new born Star inaugurating, 
Which rose on high, the Pole Star of our Hopes. 
Nor wing of Pegasus, nor aid from Jove, 
Invoke I to uplift my mind ; for thou 
E'en to the acme of high heaven wilt lead — 
Christ's throne — the loftiest, worthiest scene that man 
Can reach. But lo ! He who once thereon sat 
Its brightest gem — not always so — ^is gone, 
And lies a Babe at Bethlehem. 
See thus the stream of grace divine, forth from 
The veiling type and emblem, issues like 
Some river from overshadowing woods, and rolls 
The * healing of the nations' to ensure. 
Hail ! blessed day, that dost remove from e'er 
The cherub sentinels and * flaroiBg sword ' 
From Eden's gate, and mak'st the entrance free." 

The streets were still enpeopled ; numbers flocked 

Away to worship God ; and, as around 

My mem'ry fluttered still those thonglits— -as young 

And untried eagles round their eyrie liigh ; — 

They seemed to whisper in my ear and say, 

" A little child shall lead them " there. 

Unknown. 



WAIT AWHILE. 

Cast a seed into the <eftrth'^ 

Wait awhile ; • 

Cheer the little flowvet's birth 

With a smile; 
Shelter it from wind and stonoi 

Sweeping by ; 
^0 rude hand let it deform, 

Lest it die : — 
In the summer it shall bloom. 
Fragrant with a rich perfume,. 
All your eare repaying. 
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^ Store with trathKnittfttnt'B mind — 

l_ . "Wait awhile.; 

'' Greet t])e first-fruits that you ftnd 

With a smile ; 
Bid it, with truth's flag unfurl'd, 

Move apace .; 
In its battles with the world 
^ Teach it grace : — 

Then, when youthful years have flown, 
Sqo the child to manhood grown, 
God's whole law obeying. Aabon Smith. 



i 

I 
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A Philosopher in Trouble. — Some years before I was bom, a large whale 

^ was caught at the Nore, and towed up to London-bridge, the Lord Mayor having 

/ claimed it. When it had been at London-bridge some little time, the Government 

I sent a notice to say the whale belonged to them. Upon which the Lord Mayor 

sent answer, " Well, if the whale belongs to you, I order you to remove it 

immediately from London-bridge." The whale was therefore towed down stream 

* again to the Isle of Dogs, below Greenwich. The late Mr. Clifc, the energetic 

and talented assistant of his great master, John Hunter, went down to see it. 

He found it on the shore, with its huge mouth propped open with poles. In his 

eagerness to examine the internal parts of the mouth, Mr. Clift stepped inside 

the mouth, between the lower jaws, where the tongue is situated. This tongue 

is a huge spongy mass, and being at that time exceedingly soft, from exposure to 

air, gave way like a bog ; at the same time he slipped forwards towards the 

^ whale's gullet, nearly as far as he could go. Poor Mr. Clift was in a really 

t\ dangerous predicament ; he sank lower and lower into the substance of the 

^.'.' tongue and gullet, till he nearly disappeared altogether. It was with great 

(' difficulty that a boat-hook was put in requisition, and the good little man hauled 

out of the whale's tongue. — Bucklancts Garionties of Natural History, 

An important Railway Lime. — 0.i the 4th of October the new line of railway 
between Tchernavoda on the Danube and Eustendje on the Euxine was opened 
with great success. An English company, started in 1857, obtained permission 
to construct this line, and they have now nearly completed a permanent way of 
40 miles for the sum of £250.000. The line has been projected to facilitate the 
transport of corn fk-om the fertile basin of the Lower Danube to the Black Sea, 
and to reduce by three days the time now required for a journey from London to 
Constantinople. 



»■ 
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All Communications for the Editor should be addressed '* The Editor of 
the Pupil-Teacher, 54, Paternoster Row, London, E.G." 

Method op Asking or Answering Questions. — Our numerous correspondents 
would save us an immense amount of labour, and bo less liable to disappointment 
from their communications not being promptly attended to, by attention to the fol- 
lowing points : — ^ 

1. Write only on one side of the paper. 2. Keep each subject distinct from others 
3. Meade&oh subject thus :— ** Editor's Council," •♦ Notes and Queries," "Editor's 
Questions," &c. &c. 4. Leave a space at the top and at the bottom of the paper. 



3aO TilE PUPIL-TEACHER. 

5. Write your {real or aasamod) name an eadi Mp«nte p*per. 6. Alwaj* let jet 
commanicatiani be acoompantcd by jatit ume and addrea. For fwUiMlMil ytl 
najr adopt an; itgnatnis you pUaae. 

TAontf .- — laran SmiLb ; I^hcmrnam ; J, B. Andarsoa ; Hordis ; A. ViieMtlj [ L^ 
Stntlon; H. Eoss; Ivtnboe; Jack; MariaETerilt: T. Denham ; Doon 
J. N. Hobbs : Schebenzade; Flaj; Man; J.E.Walker: J. PoppteMD 
H. M. Mannellj Mjnjd.t Celyn ; Black Robin; G. Mapp; W. G. W. ; C.l 
Bedman; Ellen; Sapere Ande; Apollo; Frank; C. Ashen; AlpfaooBo ; Utioli 
Tet; Mara; lizzie C; Spes ; E. S. ^M.; Uoknown; W. Oakes; TheTioleli 
J. T. Evani. 

Ereeived: — Lrtbanmun ; G. N. Htlder : T. Bonker ; Granios PdtrDmm 
Soheherazide ; H. M. Uansell ; Lioael ; K. McAalef; J. WilUotts; 
HigginboUom ; W. O. W.; Karr;; Frank; Llano; Tel; Consia Jaeh; Han 
LizzieC; C. Earle : I'rban ; Ca« bach ; J. I»insdale ; G. Wfaatel; ; KJanies; 
G. H. Sharp; T. U. TnisC; Lauiss. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

TieoTetinin One iTry). — Tbe Inspeclori are rather chary aboat iL Hutfa 
depends upon cireumalances ; for iuslance — jonr Bf;e, yoor ability, yoor dnlits 
at the school in which you are eDRagcd, ^c. 

Short Hand {H.F06U). — We learnt O deli's system many yearn ago, an d mfterwanb 
modified it by so many other sy»lema, and by plana of our own, thai « 
hardly apeak decidedly and impaTtiallj as to the relaliTe merits of the liiil 
systems. Perhaps some of our friends will favour Uii with their experien 
the Kubject- 

Jane Wharton. — A Waleyan Jlfctfiodisf wishes for the address of this yonog lady. 
Wa beg to inform hiiu, that we do not giie np thu naine or the address of aajT 

^ oorrespondent unless by express permission. It Uiss Wbarton herself itriCM 
to OS, giving ber consent, oor WeiileyaD Methodist Iriend shall hear from uj 
if not, he will of course excuse us. We nay as well remark, that if Min 
Wharton withholds her sanctioD, especially as our coiretpondent does not teU 
us why he wsnts her address, no one can blonie her. 

Fartialilj/ {LabouTTtamI . — 1. Allow us to aBSure you, that we regard conlribaiiani 
simply OD their merits. We have nothing to do willi the religions creed of Ml 
coireHpandents. 3. Tou caoiiDt reasonably expect ns to insert your conln> 
bntJODs when you forward them in a form contrary to our regulations — lefVt 
latioDB which are primed in every iiumheT. 3. The reason why yonr que 
was not answered last month, was simply because yonr letter did not coi-. .. 
hand onUl our unmbec waa ready for the press, i. To yonr qoeslioii. So, 
5, it happened that a contrihution of yoiira was in the bands of the printer at 
the time jou wrote the letter now before ns. 



SPECIAL NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
ne of our Subscribers are in arrear with their remiltancaa. We hope llwj 
e prompt in forwarding arreai^, with the amount fnr neiil year's stibserij- 

iis enrlv in December as piwMble. The Sub.stfriplion fjr the Popii^TbM! 

jec for one year, is at the following r*'- 

One cnpy, post-free, :iO stBinpfl. 

Two copies, post-free, On., or 80 sfHinp'. 

Three copies, post-fceo, Ts. , or 8J slaiups 

Fo^r copies, post-free, 89. 

Six copies, post-frfe, IJs. 
iiitfanee'' 'n 'tmnps, or Poai-offlca order-, to I e '-en< 
', George Join Stevenaon, 64, Paterooater Rnw. 

[Cases for the new voluroe are now mady. One S 




